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On the Union of PIE TV and MoRALITY. 


Adr 


Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for 
a memorial before God. | 


- 


3 
| * 7 
# with him that is of humble 


and contrite heart, In the midſt of 
his glory, the Almighty is not inatten- 
tive to the meaneſt of his ſubjecds. Nei- 
ther obſcurity of ſtation, nor imperfec- 


tion of knowledge, ſinks thoſe below his 


B rega rd, 


H High and Lofty One who SE 
inhabiteth eternity, dwelleth 4. 


RM. 
I. 


| 2 


On the U. nion of 


CEN M. regard, who worſhip and obey him. Every 
1 582 prayer which they ſend up from their ſe- 


cret retirements, is liſtened to by him; 
and every work of charity which they per- 


form, how unknown ſoever to the world, 


attracts his notice. The text preſents a 
ſignal inſtance of this comfortable truth. 


In the city of Cæſarea, there dwelt a 


Roman centurion, a military officer of 


inferiour rank, a Gentile, neither by 


birth nor religion entitled to the privi- 


leges of the Jewiſh nation, But he was a 


devout and a benevolent man; who, ac- 
cording to his meaſure of religious know- 
ledge, ſtudied to perform his duty, prayed 
to God always, and gave much alms to the 


people. Such a character paſſed not un- 
obſerved by God. 80 highly was it ho- 
noured, that to this good centurion an 
Angel was ſent from heaven, in order to 


direct him to the means of full inſtruc- 
tion in the truth. The Angel accoſts him 


with this falutation, Cornelius, Ts by prayers 


and thine alms are come . for. a memorial 
be gore God. E 


It 


Piety and Moyality. 


It is to the conjunction of prayers and s E RM. 
alm, that I purpoſe now to direct your 
thoughts, as deſcribing the reſpectable 


and amiable character of a man, as form- 
ing the honour and the bleſſedneſs of a 
true Chriſtian; piety joined with charity, 
faith with good works, devotion with mo- 
rality. Theſe are things which God hath 
connected, and which it is impious in 


man to ſeparate. It is only when they 


remain united, that they can come up as 
a grateful memorial before God. 1 ſhall firſt 
endeavour to ſhew you, That alms with- 


out prayers, or prayers: without alms, mo- 


rality without devotion, or devotion wich- 
out morality, are extremely defective ;_ 
and then ſhall point out the happy effects 
of their mutual union. 


Lr us begin with conſidering the caſe 
of alms without prayers; that is, of good 
works without piety, or a proper ſenſe 


of God and Reli gion. Examples of this 


are not}, uncommon in the world. With 


many. Virtue i 18, or at leaſt is pretended 
De. to 


3 


3 


4 


On the Union of 


SERM. to be; a reſpectable and an honoured 


— name, while Piety ſounds meanly in their 


ears. They are men of the world, and 


they claim to be men of honour. They 
reſt upon their humanity, their publick 


ſpirit, their probity, and their truth: 


They arrogate to themſelves all the manly 
and the active virtues. But devout affec- 
tions, and religious duties, they treat with 


contempt, as founded on ſhadowy ſpecu- 


lations, and fit to employ the attention 


only of weak and ſuperſtitious minds. 


Now, in oppoſition to ſuch perſons, I 
contend, That this negle& of piety ar- 
gues depravity of heart; and that it in- 
fers an irregular diſcharge of the duties of 
morality, _ 


FiksT, It argues internal depravity z 


for it diſcovers a cold and a hard heart. 


If there be any impreſſion which man is 
formed by nature to receive, it is a ſenſe 
of religion. As ſoon as his mind opens 


to obſervation and reflection, he diſcerns 
innumerable marks of his dependent ſtate. 


He 


Piety and Morality. 


He finds himſelf placed, by ſome ſupe- 8 E R M. 
riour power, in a vaſt world, where the — 


wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator are 
conſpicuous on every ſide. The magni- 
ficence, the beauty and order of nature, 
excite him to admire and adore. When 
he looks up to that omnipotent hand 
which operates throughout the univerſe, 
he is impreſſed with reverence. When 
he receives bleſſings which he cannot a- 
void aſcribing to divine goodneſs, he is 
prompted to gratitude. The expreſſions 
of thoſe affections under the various forms 
of religious worſhip, are no other than 
native effuſions of the human heart. Ig- 


norance may miſlead, and ſuperſtition may 


corrupt them; but their origin is derived 

from ſentiments that are eſſential to man. 
Caſt your eyes over the whole earth. 

8 Explore the moſt remote quarters of the 


eaſt or the weſt. You may diſcover tribes 
of men, without policy, or laws, or cities, 
or any of the arts of life: But no where 
will you find them without ſome form of 


religion, In every region you behold the 
| = - proſtrate 
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SERM, 


* 


on the Union , 


proſtrate worſhipper, the temple,” the al- 


W—— tar, and the offering. Wherever men have 


mind. 


exiſted, they have been ſenſible that ſome 


acknowledgment was due, on their part, 


to the Sovereign of the world. If in their 
rudeſt and moſt ignorant ſtate, this obli- 
gation has been felt, what additional force 
muſt it acquire by the improvements of 
human knowledge, but eſpecially by the 


great diſcoveries of the Chriſtian revela- 
tion ? Whatever, either from reverence or 


from gratitude, can excite men to the 


worſhip of God, is by this revelation 


placed in ſuch a' light, as one ſhould 
think were ſufficient to over-awe the moſt 
e e and to melt the moſt obdurate 

Canſt ade then, Sint to be a man 
of reaſon, nay, a man of virtue, and yet 
continue regardleſs of one of the firft and 
chief dictates of human nature? Where 
is thy ſenſibility to what is right and fit, 
if that loud voice which calls all nations 


| throtghout the earth to religious homage, 


has never been heard by thee ? Or, if it 
. EL bas 


Piety and Morality. 


7 


has been heard, by what ſtrange and falſe SE 1 M. 


refinements haſt thou ſtifled thoſe natural — 


ſentiments which it tends to awaken ? 
Calling thyſelf a ſon, a citizen, a friend; 
claiming to be faithful and affectionate 
in theſe relations; haſt thou no ſenſe of 
what thou oweſt to thy firſt Parent, thy 
higheſt Sovereign, thy greateſt Benefac- 
tor ? Can it be conſiſtent with true virtue 
or honour, to value thyſelf upon thy re- 
gard to inferiour obligations, and yet to 


violate that which is the moſt ſacred and 


the moſt ancient of all? When ſimple in- 
ſtinct teaches the Tartar and the Indian, 
together with his alms and good works to 
join his prayers to that Power whom he 


. conſiders as the ſource of good, ſhall it be 
no reproach, in the moſt enlightened ſtate 


of human nature, and' under the - pureſt 
diſpenſation of religion, to have extin- 
guiſhed the ſenſe of gratitude to Heaven, 
and to ſlight all acknowledgment of the 
great and the true God? What does ſuch 
conduct imply, but either an entire want, 

or a wilful ſuppreſſion, of ſome of the beſt 
8 FW and 


8 


On the Union of 


8 E RM. and moſt generous affections belonging to 
ws human nature {—durely, there muſt be 


an eſſential defect in that heart which re- 
mains cold and inſenſible, where it ought 
to be affected moſt warmly. Surely, ſuch - 


a degree of depravity muſt be lodged there, 


as is ſufficient to taint all the other W 
of pretended virtue. 


Der tides this, I muſt contend, 30 
the ſecond place, That where religion is 


neglected, there can be no regular nor 


ſteady practice of the duties of morality. 


The character will be often inconſiſtent; j 


and Virtue placed on a baſis too narrow 
to ſupport it, will be always looſe and 
tottering. For ſuch is the propenſity of 
our nature to vice, ſo numerous are the 
temptations to a relaxed and immoral 
conduct, that ſtronger reſtraints than 
thoſe of mere reaſon, are necellary to be 
impoſed on man. The ſenſe of .right and 
wrong, the principle of honour, or the 


inſtinct. of benevolence, are barriers too 


feeble to withſtand the ſtrength of paſſion. 
| | In 


Piety and Morality. 
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In the tranquil ſeaſons of life, theſe natu- 8 * M. 


ral principles may, perhaps, carry on the 3 


ordinary courſe of ſocial duties with ſome 
regularity, But wait until ſome trying 
emergence come. Let the conflict of paſ- 
ſions ariſe. Let the heart be either wound- 
ed by fore diſtreſs, or agitated by violent 
emotions; and you ſhall preſently fee, that 
virtue without religion is inadequate to the 
government of life. It is deſtitute of its 
proper guard, of its firmeſt ſupport, of its 
chief encouragement. It will fink under 


the weight of misfortune ; or will yield to 


the ſolicitation of guilt. 

The great motives that produce con- 
ſtancy and firmneſs of action, muſt be of 
a palpable and ftriking kind. A divine Le- 


giſlator, uttering his voice from heaven; 


an omniſcient Witneſs, beholding us in 
all our retreats; an almighty Governour, 
ſtretching forth his arm to puniſh or re- 
Ward, diſcloſing the ſecrets of the inviſible 
world, informing us of perpetual reſt pre- 
pared hereafter for the righteous, and of 


| indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked: 
Theſe 


On the Union of 


Theſe are the conſiderations which over- 
awe the world, which ſupport integrity, 
and check guilt. They add to virtue that 


ſolemnity which ſhould ever characterize 


it. To the admonitions of conſcience they 
give the authority of a law. Co- operating 


with all the good diſpoſitions of a pious 


man, they ſtrengthen and inſure thei in- 
fluence. On his alms you can have no 
certain dependance, who thinks not of 


God, nor has joined prayer to his chari- 


table deeds. But when humanity is ſe- 
conded by piety, the ſpring from which 
it flows is rendered, of courſe, more re- 
gular and conſtant.— In ſhort, withdraw _ 
religion, and you ſhake all the pillars of 
morality. In every heart you weaken the 
influence of virtue: And among the mul- 
titude, the bulk of mankind, you oyer- 


throw its en 


HAVING thus ſhewn that morality 
without devotion is both defective and un- 
ſtable, I proceed to confider the other ex- 
treme, of prayers without alms, devotion 


without morality,  * 
2 In 


22 210 
8 0 \ 


Piety and Morality. 


II 


In every age the practice has prevailed, SE * M. 


in the place of the great duties of huma- 


nity and mercy. Too many there have 


always been, who flatter themſelves with 
the hope of obtaining the. friendſhip of 
their Creator, though they neglect to do 
Juſtice to their fellow-creatures. But ſuch 
perſons may be aſſured, that their ſuppoſed 


Piety is altogether of a ſpurious kind. It 
is an invention of their own, unknown to 
reaſon, unknown in the word of God. In 
ſcripture we are ever directed to try our 
faith by our works, our love of God by our 


love of men. We are directed to conſider 


piety as a principle which regenerates the 


heart, and forms it to goodneſs. We are 
taught, that in vain we addreſs any acts of 


| homage to Chriſt, unleſs we do the things 


which he faith ; and that love, peace, gen- 
teneſs, goodneſs, meekneſs and temperance 
are not only the injunctions of his law, but 


27 native ve fruits of has WT 8 II, there- 


. Lake vi. 46. Su. v. 22. 


fore, 


of ſubſtituting certain appearances of piety wp 


© 


12 On the Union 


if ER N. fore, while piety ſeems ardent, morality 
— Mall decline, you have full reaſon to be- 
I lieve, that into that piety ſome corrupting 
ingredients have entered. And if ever 
your regard to morality ſhall totally fail; 
if, while you make many prayers, you 
give no alms; if, while you appear to be 
zealous for God, you are falſe or unjuſt to 
men; if you are hard or contracted in 
heart, ſevere in your cenſures, and oppreſ- 
ſive in your conduct; then conclude with 
certainty, that what you had termed piety 
was no more than an empty name. For 
as ſoon, according to the ſcripture ſimili- 
tude, will bitter waters flow from a ſweet 
fountain, as ſuch effects be produced by 
genuine piety. 
What you have called by that name, 
reſolves itſelf into one or other of three 
things. Either it is a hypocritical form 
of godlineſs, aſſumed in order to impoſe 
on the world ; or, which is the moſt fa- 
vourable ſuppoſition, it is a tranſient im- 
preſſion of ſeriouſneſs, an accidental melt- 
ing of the heart, which baſes away like 
ow 


— =” + — — 
„ E — A oe 


FF 


he 


— 
* - E 
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the morning cloud and the early dew ; or, SERM. 


13 


which I am afraid is too often the caſe, —,— 


it is the deliberate refuge of a deluded 
and ſuperftitious, but at the ſame time 
a corrupted mind. For all men, even the 
moſt depraved, are ſubject, more or leſs, 
to compunctions of conſcience, It has 
never been in their power to withdraw 
totally beyond the reach of that warning 
voice, which tells them that ſomething is 


neceſſary. to be done, in order to make 
their peace with the Ruler of the world. 
But, backward at the ſame time to reſign 
the gains of diſhoneſty, or the pleaſures 
of vice; averſe from ſubmiſſion to that 
ſacred Low which enjoins righteouſneſs 


in its whole extent, they have often at- 
tempted to make a. ſort of compoſition 
with Heaven; a compolition, which, 
though they dare not avow it in 3 
lurks in ſecret at the bottom of many a 


heart. If God will only diſpenſe with 


ſome articles of obedience, they will re- 
pay him with abundant homage. If they 
tal in good practice, they will ſtudy to 

5 50208 
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SERM. be found in belief; and, by the number of 
— their prayers, will atone, in ſome meaſure, 
for their deficiency in charitable deeds. 
But the attempt is as vain, as it is im 
pious. From the ſimpleſt and plaineſt 
principles of reaſon it muſt appear, that 
religious worſhip, disjoined from juſtice 
and virtue, can upon no account what- 
ever find acceptance with the Supreme 
Being. To whnt' purpoſe is the multitude 
of your ſacriſices unto me ? ſaith: the Lord. 
Bring no more vain oblations. Incenſe is an 
abomination unto me. The new moons and 
ſabbat hs, the calling of aſſemblies, J cannot 
away with ; it is iniquity, even the Jolemn 
meetings *,———Ceaſe; fooliſh and impious 
man! Ceaſe to conſider the Almighty as a 
weak or vain-glorious being, who is to 
be appeaſed by thy devout proftrations, 
and thy humble words; or to be gratified 
by the parade and oſtentation of external 
worſhip. What is all thy worſhip to him? 
Will be cat the 122 of thy facri ifices, or 
drink the e of Mered A Fi Was wor- 


„i. if 11. 14. 
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bring any increaſe to his glory and feli- 
city by thy weak and inſignificant praiſes ? 
Sooner mighteſt thou increaſe the ſplen- 
dour of the ſan by a lighted taper, or add 
to the thunder by thy voice. No: It 1s 


- for the ſake of man, not of God, that 
Ee worſhip and prayers are required ; not that 
ie God may be rendered more glorious, but 
d. that man may be made better ; that he may 
m be confirmed in a proper ſenſe of his de- 
1d pendent ſtate, and acquire thoſe pious and 
of virtuous diſpoſitions in which his | higheſt 
nn improvement conſiſts. 

us Of all the principles in religion, one 
8 a ſhould take this to be the moſt evident; 
to || and yet frequent admonitions are needed, 
ns, to renew the impreſſion of it upon man- 
ned kind. For what purpoſe did thy Creator 
nal place thee in this world, in the midſt of 
im? human ſociety, but that as a man among 
or men thou mighteſt cultivate humanity ; 


that each in his place might contribute to 
the general welfare; that as a ſpouſe, a 


15 


ſhip required of thee, doſt thou think, 8E * 
upon his account, that thou mighteſt — 


. n the Union of 
SE RM. brother, a ſon, or a friend; thou mighteſt 
== at thy part with an upright, and a tender 
heart ; and thus aſpire to reſemble Him 
who ever conſults the good of his crea- 
tures, and whoſe fender mercies are over 
all his works ? And dareſt thou, who haſt 
been ſacrificing unſuſpicious innocence to 
thy looſe pleaſures; thou, who haſt been 
diſturbing the repoſe. of ſociety by thine 
ambition or craft; thou, who, to increaſe. 
thy treaſures, haſt been making the wi- 
dow and the orphan weep ; dareſt thou 
approach God with thy worſhip and thy 
prayers, and entertain the hope that he 
will look down upon thee in peace? Will 
the God of order and juſtice accept ſuch 
poor compenſation for his violated laws? 
Will che God of love regard the ſervices 
of one who is an enemy to his creatures? 
Shall a corrupter of the ſociety of men 
aſpire to the habitations of pure and bleſ—-— 
ſed ſpirits?— Believe it, He that ſaith he 
loveth God, muſt love his brother alſo. Ceaſe 
to do evil; learn to do well. Seek judg- 


nent; z reheve the oppreſſed, judge the fa- 
therle 2 


Piety and Morality. 
therleſt, plead for the widow : And then, 
Draw nigh to God; and he will draw nigh 
to thee : call upon him in the day of trouble, 
and Fr will anſeber thee. Thy prayers 
and thine alms ſhall then aſcend, in joint 
memorial before the Moſt High: 


aſunder two things, which though in 
theory they may be ſeparated, yet in prac- 


be real, Devotion to God and Charity to 
men. Let us conſider next the happy ef- 
fects of their union. 

Their union forms the cis the 
graceful, the reſpectable character of the 
real Chriſtian, the man of true worth. 
If you leave either of them out of your 


ſyſtem, even though you excel in the 


5 other, you can ſtand trial only in one 
7 point of view. It is only on one fide 
2 your character is fair; on the other, it 
- will always be open to much reproach. 
- And as you diſhonour yourſelves, ſo you 


I HAvE now ſhown the evil of maim- 
ing and ſplitting religion; of dividing 


S ERM. 


tice muſt always co- exiſt if either of them 
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On the Union 


SE 4 M. do great injuſtice to religion, For, by 


w=— dividing its parts from one another, you 


never fail to expoſe it to the cenſure of 
the world : And perhaps, by this ſort of 
partial and divided goodneſs, religion has 
ſuffered more in the eſteem of mankind, 
than by open profligacy. The unbeliever 
will ſcoff at your piety, when he fees you 
negligent of moral duties. The bigot will 
decry all morality, when he fees you pre- 


tending to be a follower of virtue, though 


you be a deſpiſer of God. Whereas he 
who fears God, and is at the ſame time 
Juſt and beneficent to men, exhibits reli- 
gion to the world with full propriety. It 
ſhines in his conduct with its native ſplen- 
dour; and its rays throw a glory round 

him. His charaQter is above reproach. 


It is at once amiable and venerable. Ma- 


lice itſelf is afraid to attack him; and even 
the worſt men reſpe& and honour him in 

their hearts. 0 
This too is the man wkaſs life will * 
moſt peaceful and happy. He who fails 
materially either in piety or in virtue, is 
* 


we we — 


Piety and Morality. 
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always obnoxious to the anguiſh of re- 46 ng 


morſe. His partial goodneſs may flatte 


him in the day of ſuperficial obſervation ; 
but when ſolitude or diſtreſs awakens the 
powers of reflection, he ſhall be made to 
feel, that one part of duty performed, 
atones not for another which is neglected. 
In the midſt of his prayers, the remem- 


brance of injuſtice will upbraid him with 


hypocriſy; and in the diſttibution of his 
alms, the prayers which the poor put up 


for him, will make him bluſh for his ne- 


gle& of God. Conſcience will ſupply the 
place of the hand coming forth to write 
over againſt him on the wall, Thou art 


weighed in the balance, and art found want- 


ing *, Whereas he who holds both faith 


and a good conſcience, who attends equally 


to the diſcharge of his duty towards God 


and towards man, enjoys, as far as human 


imperfection allows, the ſenſe of fairneſs 
and conſiſtency in conduct, of integrity 


and ſoundneſs of heart. 


The Man of mere morality, is a ſtranger 

to all the delicate and reſined pleaſures of 
Pan. v. 27. | 

C 2 devotion. 


0 On the Union of 


8 E ob devotion, In wiichs of  beneficence and 3 

—— mercy, he may enjoy ſatisfaction. But 
his ſatisfaction is deſtitute of that glow of 
affection, which enlivens the feelings of 
one who lifts his heart at the ſame time 
to the Father of the univerſe, and conſi- 
ders himſelf as imitating God. The man 
again who reſts ſolely on devotion, if that 
devotion open not his heart, to humanity, 
not only remains a ſtranger to the plea- 
ſures of beneficence, but muſt often un- 
dergo the pain ariſing from bad paſſions. 
But when beneficence and devotion are 
united, they pour upon the man in whom 
they meet, the full pleaſures of a good 
and pure heart. His alms connected him 
with men; his prayers with God. He 
looks without diſmay on both worlds. 
All nature has to him a benign aſpect. 
If engaged in active life, he is the 
friend of men; and he is happy in the 
exertions of that friendſhip. If left in 
retirement, he walks among the works of 
nature, as with God. Every object is en- 


livened to him by the ſenſe of the Divine 
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preſence. Every where he traces the be- SERM. 
neficent hand of the Author of nature; ney 
and every where, with glowing heart, he 
| hears and anſwers his ſecret voice. When 
he looks up to heaven, he rejoices in the 
thought that there dwells that God whom 
he ſerves and honours ; that Saviour in 
whom he truſts ; that ſpirit of grace from 
whoſe inſpiration his piety and his charity 
flow. When he looks around him on the 
world, he is ſoothed with the pleaſing re- 
membrance of good offices which he has 
done, or at leaſt has ſtudied to do, to many 
who dwell there. How comfortable the 
reflection, that him no poor man can up- 
braid for having with-held his due; him 
no unfortunate man can reproach for hav- 
ing ſeen and deſpiſed his ſorrows; but that 
on his head are deſcending the prayers of 
the needy and the aged; and that the hands 
of thoſe whom his protection has ſupport- 
ed, or his bounty has fed, are lifted up in 
ſecret to bleſs him! 

Life paſſed under the influence of ſuch 


a apa naturally leads to a happy 
: C 3 : end. 


1 
inn 
1 . 


22 On the Union of 
SERM. end. It is not enough to ſay, that faith 
1 and piety, joined with active virtue, con- 
ſtitute the requiſite preparation for hea- 
ven. They in truth begin the enjoyment 
of heaven. In every ſtate of our exiſtence, 
they form the chief ingredients of felicity. 
Hence they are the great marks of Chri- 
ſtian regeneration. They are the ſigna- 
ture of that Holy Spirit, by which good 
men are ſaid to be /ealed unto the day of 
redemption. —The Text affords a ſtriking 
proof of rhe eſtimation in which. they are 
held by God. Amidſt that infinite va- 
riety of human events which paſs under 
his eye, the prayers and the alms of Cor- 
nelius attracted his particular notice. He 
remarked the amiable diſpoſitions which 
roſe in the heart of this good man. But 
he ſaw that they were yet imperfect, 
while he remained unenlightened by the 
principles of the Chriſtian religion, In 
order to remove this obſtruction to his 
riſing graces, and to bring him to the full 
knowledge of that God whom he ſought 
to dee, he was favoured with a ſuper- 
natural 
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natural meſſage from heaven. While the wr 1 M. 
princes of the earth were left to act by 3 
the counſels of their own wiſdom ; while, 
without interpoſition from above, Gene- 
rals conquered or fell, according to the 
viciſſitude of human things; to this good 
Centurion an Angel was commiſſioned from 
the throne of God. 

What can I fay more or higher in praiſe 
of this bleſſed character, than that it is 
what God delights to honour? Men fingle 
a out as the objects of diſtinction, the great, 
- the brave, or the renowned. But he who 
feeth not as man ſeeth, paſſing by thoſe 
qualities which often ſhine with falſe ſplen- 


e dour to human obſervation, looks to the 
h inward principles of action; to thoſe prin- 
ut ciples which form the eſſence of a worthy 
_ character; and which, if called forth, 


would give birth to whatever is laudable 
or excellent in conduct.— Is there one, 
though in humble ſtation or obſcure life, 
who feareth God and worketh righteouſneſs ; 
whole prayers and alms, proceeding in re- 
gular unaffeted tenour, beſpeak the up- 
C4 right, 
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On the Union of Piety and Morality, 


SERM. right, the tender, the devout heart ?— 
— Thoſe alms and prayers come up in me- 


morial before that God who is 20 reſpecter 
of perſons. The Almighty. beholds him 
from his throne with complacency. Di- 
vine illumination is ready to inſtruct him, 


Angels miniſter to him. They now mark 


him out on earth as their future aſſociate; 
and for him they make ready in paradiſe, 


the whzte robes, the palms, and the 2 
| af the juſt. 


To this honour, to 16his bleſſedneſs, let 


our hearts continually aſpire; and through- 


out the whole of life, let thoſe ſolemn and 
ſacred words, with which I conclude, ſound 
in our ears, and be the great directory of 
our conduct: He hath ſhewed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee, but—to do juſtly, and 
love mercy—and to walk humbly with Ty 
God? 


* Micah vi. 8. 
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On the Influence of RELIGION upon 
ADVERSITY, 


PSALM xxvii. 5. 


In the time of trouble, he ſhall hide FRY in 


His pavilion; in the ſecret of his taber- 
nacle ſhall he hide me; he an ſet me 
up upon a roch. 


HE life of man has always been a 
very mixed ſtate, full of uncertain- 

ty and viciſſitude, of anxieties and fears. 
In every religious audience, there are 


many who fall under the denomination of 


the unfortunate; and the reſt are igno- 
rant how ſoon they may be called to join 


SERM, 


them. For the proſperity of no man 


on earth is ſtable and aſſured. Dark 
| clouds 


26 On the 22 of 


SERM, clouds may ſoon gather over the heads of 
8 thoſe whoſe ſky is now moſt bright. In 
| the midſt of the deceitful calm which 
they enjoy, the ſtorm that is to over- 
whelm them has perhaps already begun 

ao ferment. V a man [ve many years, and 

rejoice in them all; yet let him FOR" the 

days of darkneſs, for they ſhall be many * 

Hence, to a thoughtful mind, no iudy 

can appear more important, than how to 

be ſuitably prepared for the misfortunes 

of life; ſo as to contemplate them in pro- 

ſpect without diſmay, and, if they muſt 

befal, to bear them without dejection. 
Throughout every age, the wiſdom of the 

wiſe, the treaſures of the rich, and the 
power of the mighty, have been employ- 

ed, either in guarding their ſtate againſt 

the approach of diſtreſs, or in rendering 
themſelves leſs vulnerable by its attacks. 

Power has endeavoured to remove adver- 

ſity to a diſtance. Philoſophy has ſtudied, 

when it drew nigh, to conquer it by pa- 

tience; and Wealth has ſought out every 
5 Eceleſ. xi. 8. 5 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure that can compenſate or alleviate SE — M. 


pain. . 
While the wiſdom of the world is thus 


tive to the ſame important object. It in- 
forms us in the Text, of a pavilion which 
God ereQs to ſhelter his fervants in the 
time of t-*cnble, of a ſecret place in his taber- 
nacle into which he brings them, of a 
rock on which he ſets them up; and elſe- 


where he tells us, of a /Þ:e/d and a buckler 


which he ſpreads before them, to cover 
them from the terrour by night, and the ar- 
row that flieth by day. Now, of what 
nature. are. thoſe inſtruments of defence, 
which God 1s repreſenting as providing 
with. ſuch: ſolicitous care for thoſe who 


fear him? Has he reared up any bul- 


warks, impregnable by misfortune, in 
order to ſeparate the pious. and virtuous 
from the reſt of mankind, and to ſcreen 
them from the common diſaſters. of life ? 
No: To thoſe diſaſters. we behold. them 
liable no leſs than others. The defence 
which religion provides, is altogether of. 

an 


 e—— 


occupied, religion has been no leſs atten- 


On the Influence of 


SE 8 M. an n kind. It is the heart, not Wis 
w=x=— outward ſtate, which it profeſſes to guard. 


When the time of trouble comes, as come 


it muſt to all, it places good men under 


the pavilion of the Almighty, by afford- 
ing them that ſecurity and peace which 


ariſe from the belief of divine protection. 


It brings them into the /ecret of his taber- 
nacle, by opening to them ſources of con- 
ſolation which are hidden from others. 
By that ſtrength of mind with which it 
endows them, it /ets them up upon a rock, 


againſt which the tempeſt may violently 


beat, but which it cannot ſhake. 

How far the comforts proceeding from 
religion merit thoſe high titles under 
which they are here figuratively deſerib- 


ed, I ſhall in this diſcourſe endeavour to 


ſhow. I ſhall for this end compare toge- 
ther the ſituation of bad men and that of 
the good, when both are ſuffering the 
misfortunes of life; and then make ſuch 
improvement as the ſubject will wanne 


ſusgen. 


. 4 
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Religion upon Adverſity. 


ſhocks of adverſity; whereas vice, by its 
natural influence on the temper, tends to 
produce dejection under the {lighteſt trials. 
While worldly men enlarge their poſſeſ- 
ſions, and extend their connections, they 
imagine that they are ſtrengthening them 
ſelves againſt all the poſſible viciſſitudes of 
life. They ſay in their hearts, My moun- 


| tain flands ſtrong, and I ſhall never be mov- 


ed. But ſo fatal is their deluſion, that, in- 
ſtead of ſtrengthening, they are weaken- 
ing that which only can ſupport them 
when thoſe viciſſitudes come. It is their 
mind which muſt then ſupport them; 
and their mind, by their ſenſual attach- 
ments, is corrupted and enfeebled. Ad- 
dicted with intemperate fondneſs to the 
pleaſures of the world, they incur two 
great and certain evils; they both ex- 
clude themſelves from every reſource ex- 
cept the world, and they increaſe their 


ſenſibility to every blow which comes upon 


them from that quarter. 


— 


I. RELIGION prepares the mind for en- e 
countering, with fortitude, the moſt ſevere 


„„ oon fn if + 


SERM. They have neither principles nor tem- 

— per which can ſtand the aſfault of trouble: 
They have no principles which lead them 
to look beyond the ordinary rotation of 
events; and therefore, when misfortunes i 
involve them, the proſpect muſt be com- 


fortleſs on every ſide. Their crimes have 

_ diſqualified them for looking up to the 

aſſiſtance of any higher power than their 

own ability, or for relying on any better 
guide than their own wiſdom. And as t 
from principle they can derive no ſup- 3 


ſperity they find no relief. They have 
loſt that moderation of mind which en- 
ables a wiſe man to accommodate himſelf v 
to his ſituation. Long fed with falſe 
hopes, they are exaſperated and ſtung by 
every diſappointment. Luxurious and 
effeminate, they can bear no uneaſineſs. 
Proud and preſumptuous, they can brook 
no oppoſition. By nouriſhing diſpoſitions 
which fo little ſuit this uncertain | ſtate, 
they, have infuſed a double portion of bit- 
terneſs into the cup of woe; they have 

- 2 
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ſharpened the edge of that ſword which is h M. 
lifted up to ſmite them. Strangers to all hn 
the temperate fatisfaQions of a good apd 
a pure mind; ſtrangers to every pleaſure 
except what was ſeaſoned by vice or vanity, 
their adverſity is to the laſt degree diſcon- 
ſolate. Health and opulence were the two 
Pillars on whach they reſted. Shake either 
of them; and their whole edifice of hope 
and comfort falls. Proſtrate and forlorn, 
they are left on the ground; obliged to 
join with the man of Ephraim in his ab- 
ject lamentation, They have taken away 
my gods, which. I have made, and what 

Have I more —Such are the cauſes to 
which we muſt aſcribe the broken ſpirits, 


e the peeviſh temper, and impatient paſſions, 
y that ſo often attend the declining age, or 
d falling fortunes of vicious men. 


But how different is the condition of a 
truly good man in thoſe trying ſituations 
of life! Religion had gradually prepared 
his mind for all the events of this incon- 
ſtant ſtate. It had inſtructed him in, the 


0 Judges 3 xviii. 24. 


nature 


. 


On a the Influence of 


8 en M. nature of true happineſs. It Te" early 


* 


v—_ weaned him from the undue love of the 


world, by diſcovering to him its vanity, 
and by ſetting higher proſpects in his 


view. Afflictions do not attack him by 
ſurpriſe, and therefore do not overwhelm 


him. He was equipped for the ſtorm, as 
well as the calm, in this dubious naviga- 
tion of life. Under thoſe conditions he 


knew himſelf to be brought hither, that 
he was not to retain always the enjoy- 
ment of what he loved: And therefore he 


is not overcome by diſappointment, when 
that. which is mortal, dies; when that 
which is mutable, begins to change; and 
when that which he knew to be tranſient, 
mod away. > | EY 

All the principles which religion teaches, 
nad all the habits which it forms, are fa- 


pPourable to ſtrength of mind. It will be 


found, that whatever purifies, fortifies 
| alſo the heart. In the courſe of living 


righteouſly, ſoberly, and godly, a good man 
acquites, a ſteady and well-governed ſpi- 
rit. Trained, by Divine grace, to enjoy 
$47: with 
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with moderation the advantages of the 5 EM. 
world, neither lifted up by ſucceſs, nor 


enervated with ſenſuality, he meets the 


changes in his lot without unmanly de- 


jection. He is inured to temperance and 
reſtraint. He has learned firmneſs and 


ſelf- command. He is accuſtomed. to 


look up to that Supreme Providence, 
which diſpoſes of human affairs, not 


with reverence only, but with truſt and 
hope. 


The time of proſperity was to him not 


merely a ſeaſon of barren joy, but pro- 
ductive of much uſeful improvement. 


He had cultivated his mind. He had 
ſtored it with uſeful knowledge, with 
good principles, and virtuous diſpoſi- 


tions. Theſe reſources remain entire, 


when the days of trouble come. They 
remain with him in ſickneſs, as in 
health; in poverty, as in the midſt of 
riches; in his dark and ſolitary hours, 
no leſs than when ſurrounded with 
friends and gay ſociety. From the glare 


of proſperity, he can, without dejection, 
DD withdraw 


— — — — 
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On the Influence of 


SE RM. withdraw into this ſhade. ' Excluded * 


II. 


— feveral advantages of the world, he may 


be obliged to retreat into a narrower 


circle; but within that circle he will find 
many comforts left. His chief pleaſures 
were always of the calm, innocent, and 
temperate kind; and over theſe, the 
changes of the mack have the leaſt power. 
His mind is a kingdom to him; and he 
can ſtill enjoy it. The world did not 
beſtow upon him all his enjoyments; and 
therefore it 1s not in the power of the 
world, by its moſt cruel attacks, to Ong: 


tem all Pay. 


II. Tux diftreſſes of life are alleviated 
to good men, by refle&ions on their paſt 
conduct; while, by ſuch reflections, they 
are highly aggravated to the bad. During 
the gay and active periods of life, ſinners 
elude, in ſome meaſure, the force of con- 
ſcience. Carried round in the whirl of 


affairs and pleaſures ; intent on contriv- 
ance, or eager in purſuit; amuſed by hope, 


or elated by enjoyment; they are ſheltered 
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by that crowd of trifles which ſurrounds 8 
them, from ſerious thought. But con- woes 
ſcience is too great a power to remain 


always ſuppreſſed. There is in every 


Religion upon Adverſity. 


man's life, a period when he ſhall be 


made to ſtand forth as a real obje& to 
his own view: And 'when that period 
comes, Wo to him who is galled by the 
ſight! In the dark and ſolitary hour of 


diſtreſs, with a mind hurt and ſore from 
ſome recent wound of fortune, how ſhall 
he bear to have his character for the firſt 


time diſcloſed to him, in that humiliating 
light under which guilt will neceſſarily 
preſent it? Then, the recollection of the 
paſt becomes dreadful. It exhibits to him 
a life thrown away on vanities and follies, 
or conſumed in flagitiouſneſs and fin; no 
ſtation properly ſupported ; no material 
duties fulfilled. Crimes which once had 
been. eaſily palliated, riſe before him in 
their native deformity. The ſenſe of guilt 


mixes itſelf with alb that has befallen him. 
He beholds, or thinks that he beholds, 
the hand of the God whom he hath of- 


1 fended, 


7 
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On the Influence of 


—— —At a ſeaſon when a man ſtands moſt in 


need of ſupport, how intolerable is the 
weight of this additional load, aggravat- 
ing the depreſſion of diſeaſe, diſappoint- 
ment, or old age! How miſerable his 
ſtate, who is condemned to endure at once 
the pangs of guilt, and the vexations of 
calamity! The ſpirit of a man may ſuſtain 
Bis infirmities ; but a wounded fſpurit, who 
can bear? 

Whereas, he who is bleſſed with a clear 
conſcience, enjoys, in the worſt conjunc- 


tures of human life, a peace, a a dignity, 


an elevation of mind peculiar to virtue. 


The teſtimony of a good conſcience is 


indeed to be always diſtinguiſhed from 
that preſumptuous boaſt of innocence, 
which every good Chriſtian totally diſ- 
claims. The better he is, he will be the 
more humble, and ſenſible of his failings. 
But though he acknowledge that he can 


claim nothing from God upon the foot- 


ing of deſert, yet he can truſt in his mer- 


ciful acceptance through Jeſus Chriſt, ac- 


1 cording 
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-gording to the terms of the goſpel, He SE RM. 
can hope that his prayers and his amn 
have come up in memorial before God, The 
piety and virtue of his former life were 
as ſeeds ſown in his proſperous ſtate, of 
which he reaps the fruits in the ſeaſon of 
adverſity. The riches, the pleaſures, and 
the friends of the world, may have made 
wings to themſelves, and flown away. But 
the improvement which he made of thoſe 

advantages while they laſted, the tempe- 

rate ſpirit with which he enjoyed them, 
the beneficent actions which he perform- 
ed, and the good example which he ſet to 
others remain behind. By the memory 


8 of theſe, he enjoys his proſperity a ſe- 
cond time in reflection; and perhaps this 
: ſecond and reflected enjoyment is not in- 
7 feriour to the firſt. It arrives at a more 
7 critical and needful time. It affords him 

1 the high ſatisfaction of having extracted 
- laſting pleaſure from that which 1s ſhort ; 

i and of having fixed that which by its 
© nature was changing.—“ If my race be 


| © now about to end, I have this com- 
of . M3 - ; “fort 
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0 Tore, that it has not been run in vain. 
I have fought the good fight ; 1 have kept 
e the faith. My mind has no load. Fu- 
* turity has no terrours. I have endea- 
* voured to do my duty, and to make 
« my peace with God. I leave the reſt 
© to Heaven.” Theſe are the reflectiong 
which to the upright make light ariſe in 
darkneſs ; reflections which cheer the 
lonely houſe of virtuous poverty, and at- 
tend the conſcientious ſufferer into priſon 
or exile; which ſooth the complaints of 
grief, lighten the preſſure of old age, and 


| furniſh to the bed of ſickneſs, a cordial 


of more grateful reliſh, and more ſove- 
reign virtue, than any. which the world 


can afford. 
Look abroad into life, a vou will 


find the general ſenſe of mankind bearing 
witneſs to this important truth, that mind 
is ſuperiour to fortune; that what one 
feels within, is of much greater importance 
than all that befals him without. Let a 
man be brought into ſome ſuch ſevere 
and trying ſituation, as fixes the attention 


of 


- 
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is not, What does he ſuffer? but, How 
does he bear it? Has he a quiet mind ? 
or, Does he appear to be unhappy within ? 


If we judge him to be compoſed and 


firm, reſigned to Providence, and ſup- 
ported by conſcious integrity, his charac- 
ter riſes, and his miſery leſſens in our 


view. We eſteem and admire, rather than 


pity him. Recollect what holy men have 


endured for the ſake of conſcience, and 


with what cheerfulneſs they have ſuffered. 


On the other hand, when conſcience has 


concurred with outward misfortunes in di- 
ſtreſſing the guilty, think of the dreadful 
conſequences which have enſued. How 
often, upon a reverſe of fortune, after 
abuſed proſperity, have they madly hur- 


ried themſelves over that precipice from 


which there is no return; and, in what 


nature moſt abhors, the voluntary extinc-_ 


tion of life, have ſought relief from that 
torment of reflection, which was become 


00 great for them to bear ? 
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of the public on his behaviour. The firſt 8 Tm M. 


queſtion which we put concerning him, 9 
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Never then allow yourſelves to imagine, 


— that misfortunes alone form the chief 


miſery of man. None but the guilty are 


completely miſerable. The miſgiving and 


diſtruſt, the accuſations and reproaches of 
their minds, the ſenſe of having drawn 


down upon their heads the evils which 
they fuffer, and the terrifying expectation 
of more and worſe evils to come; theſe 
are the eſſential ingredients of human 
miſery. They not only whet the edge, 


but they envenom the darts of affliction, 
and add poiſon to the wound. Whereas, 


when misfortunes aſſail a good man, they 


carry no ſuch fatal auxiliaries in their 


train. They may ruffle the ſurface of 


his ſoul; but there is a ſtrength within, 
which reſiſts their farther impreſſion. The 


conſtitution of his mind is ſound. The 
world can inflict upon it no — but 
What admit of cure. 


II. II 1. men, in the time of trouble, 
can look up to no protector; while good 


men commit themlclyes, with truſt and 
hope, 
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feel all its weakneſs by the preſſure of 
adverſity. Dejected with evils which 
overpower its ſtrength, it relies no longer 
on itſelf. It caſts every where around, a 


wiſhing, exploring eye, for ſome ſhelter to 


ſcreen, ſome power to uphold it; and if, 
when abandoned by the world, it can 
find nothing to which it may fly in the 
room of the world, its ſtate is truly for- 
lorn. Now, whither ſhould the ungodly, 
in this ſituation, turn for aid? After hav- 
ing contended with the ſtorms of adverſe 
fortune till their ſpirits are exhauſted, 
gladly would they retreat at laſt to the 
ſanctuary of religion. But that ſanctuary 
is ſhut againſt them; nay, it is environed 
with terrours. They behold there, not a 
Protector to whom they can fly, but a 
Judge whom they dread; and in thoſe 


moments» when they need his friendſhip 
the moſt, they are reduced to deprecate 
his wrath. If he once called when they 


refuſed, and ſtretehed out his hands when 
10 | they 
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hope, to the care of Heaven. The hu- SE 2 
man mind, naturally feeble, is made to 
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8 ERM. they would not regard, how much reaſon 
II. ; 

w=— have they to fear that he will leave them 
now to eat the fruit of their own ways, 
and to be filled with their own devices; 
that he will laugh at their calamity, and | 
mock when their fear cometh? _ 5 
But of all the thoughts which can enter 
into the mind, in the ſeaſon of diſtreſs, 
the belief of an intereſt in his favour 
who rules the world is the moſt ſoothing. 
Every form of religion has afforded to 
virtuous men ſome degree of this conſo- 
lation. But it was reſerved for the Chri- 
ſtian revelation, to carry it to its higheſt 
point. For it is the direct ſcope of that 
revelation, to accommodate itſelf to the 
circumſtances of man, under two main 

views; as guilty in the ſight of God, 
and as ſtruggling with the evils of the 
world. Under the former, it diſcovers 
to him a Mediator and an atonement; 
under the latter, it promiſes him the 
Spirit of grace and conſolation. It is a 
ſyſtem of complete relief, extending from 
our ſpiritual to our temporal diſtreſſes. 
| The 
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The ſame hand which holds out forgive- GY M. 
neſs to the penitent, and aſſiſtance to the wu 


frail, diſpenſes comfort and hope to the 
afflicted. 

It deſerves your particular notice, in 
this view, that there is no character 


which God more frequently aſſumes to 


himſelf in the ſacred writings, than that 
of the Patron of the diſtreſſed. Compaſ- 


ſion is that attribute of his nature which 
he has choſen to place in the greateſt va- 


riety of lights, on purpoſe that he might 
accommodate his majeſty to our weak- 
neſs, and provide a cordial for human 
griefs. He is the hearer of all prayers; 
but with particular attention he is repre- 
ſented as liſtening to the cry of the poor, 
and regarding the prayer of the deſtitute. 
All his creatures he governs with juſtice 
and wiſdom ; but he takes to himſelf, in 
a ſpecial manner, the charge of executmg 


Judgment for the oppreſſed, of protecting the 
ſtranger, of delivering him who hath no 


helper from the hand of the ſpoiler. For the 


oppreſſion of the poor, and for the ſigbing of = 


the 
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M*. the needy, will I ariſe, ſaith the Lord, to 
et him in ſafety from him that puſfeth at | 
him. He is the Father of the fatherleſs, and 
the Fudge of the widow, in his holy habi- 
tation. He raiſeth up them that are bowed 
down. He dwclleth with the contrite, ie i 

healeth the broken in heart. For he knows | 
eth our frame; he remembereth that we 
are duſt * —If the wiſdom of his provi= | 
dence ſaw it neceſſary to place ſo many | 

of his creatures in an afflited ſtate, that 
ſtate, however, he commiſerates. He | 
diſdains not to point out himſelf as the 
refuge of the virtuous and pious; and to , 
| invite them, amidſt all their troubles, to 
: pour out their hearts before him. Thoſe MW 1 
circumſtances which eſtrange others from WF 1 
them, intereſt him the more in their. ſitu- MI \ 
t 
1 
7 
V 


expoſes them not to any contempt in his 
ſight. No obſcurity conceals them from 
his notice; and though they ſhould be 
forgotten by every friend on earth, they i 


i | ation. The neglect or ſcorn of the world 
| 
| 


* Pſa). ix. 8 —cii. 17. —exlvi. res 5. —exlvii. 3. * 
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are remembered by the God of heaven. 8 ry M. 
That ſigh, heaved from the afflicted bo- 


ſom, which is heard by no human ear, is 
liſtened to by him; and that tear is re- 
marked, which falls unnoticed or deſpiſed 
by the world. 


Such views of the Supreme Being im- 


part the moſt ſenſible conſolation to every 
pious heart. They preſent his admini- 


| tration under an aſpect ſo mild and be- 


nign, 'as in a great meaſure to diſperſe 


the gloom which hangs over human life. 


A good man acts with a vigour, and ſuf- 
fers with a patience more than human, 
when he believes himſelf countenanced 
by the Almighty. Injured or opprefled 


by the world, he looks up to a Judge 


who will vindicate his cauſe ; he appeals 
to a Witneſs who knows his integrity ; 
he commits himſelf to a Friend who will 
never forſake him. When tired with the 


vexations of life, devotion opens to him 


its quiet retreat, where the tumults of the 
world are huſhed, and its cares are:loſt in 
happy oblivion ; where the wicked ceaſe 


. from 


% 


— There his mind regains its ſerenity; the 
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from troubling, and the weary are at ret. 


agitation of paſſion is calmed; and a 
ſoftening balm is infuſed into the wounds 
of the ſpirit. Diſcloſing to an inviſible 
Friend thoſe ſecret griefs which he has 
no encouragement to make known to the 
world, his heart is lightened.. He does 
not feel himſelf ſolitary or forſaken. He | 
believes God to be preſent with him, and 
the Holy Ghoſt to be the inſpirer of his 
conſolations. From that ſecret place of 
the divine tabernacle, into which the Text 
repreſents him as admitted, he hears this 
voice iſſue, Call upon me in the day of 
trouble, and I will anſwer thee. Fear not; 
for I am with thee. Be not diſmayed ; for 
am thy God. And as he hears a voice 
which ſpeaks to none but the pure in 
heart, ſo he beholds a hand which finners ab 
cannot ſee. He beholds the hand of * 
Providence conducting all the hidden 
ſprings and movements of the univerſe; 
and with a ſecret, but unerring operation, 
directing every event towards the happi- 

EE 
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the wrath of Heaven, appear to him the 
miniſters of ſanctification and wiſdom. 
Where they diſcern nothing but the hor- 
rours of the tempeſt which ſurrounds 
them, his more enlightened eye beholds 


e and directs the ſtorm. Hence a peace 
ad Keeping the mind and heart, which is no 
his where to be found but under the pavilion 
of of the Ain, 


"TM IV. Goop men are comforted under 
of their troubles by the hope. of Heaven ; 
while bad men are not only deprived of 
for this hope, but diſtreſſed with fears ariſing 
from a future ſtate. The ſoul of man 


dice a 
in can never diveſt itſelf wholly of anxiety 
ers about its fate hereafter. There are hours 
of when even to the proſperous, in the midſt 


of their pleaſures, eternity is an awful 
hought. But much more when thoſe 


rſe; 

uy pleaſures, one after another, begin to 
opi- withdraw; when life alters its form, and 
A 8 becomes 


the Angel who rides in the whirlwind, 
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neſs of the righteous. Thoſe afflitions 8 wy M. 
which appear to others the meſſengers o/ 
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SERM. becomes dark and cheerleſs; when its 
— changes warn the moſt inconſiderate, that 


about an event which ſo nearly concerns 


anxieties, approaching to that awful 


and yet afraid of that exiſtence; catching 
at every feeble hope which ſuperſtition 


_ crimes! 
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what is ſo mutable will ſoon paſs entirely 
away; then with pungent earneftneſs 
comes home that queſtion to the heart, 
Into what world are we next to go ?- 
How miſerable the man, who, under the 
diſtractions of calamity, hangs doubtful 


him; who, in the midſt of doubts and 


boundary which ſeparates this world from 
the next, ſhudders at the dark proſpect 
before him; wiſhing to exiſt after death, 


can afford him, and trembling, in the 
ſame moment, from reflection N his 


But bleſſed be God who hath brought 
liſe and immortality to light; who hath not 
only brought them to light, but ſecured 
them to good men; and by the death and 
reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, hath begorzen 
_ unto the lively hope of an inheritance 
incorruptible, 
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incorrupti ble, undefiled, and that fadeth, not 


away.  Juſtly is this hope ſtyled. in ſcrip- 
ture, the anchor of the foul, both.ſure and 


Nedfaft. For what an anchor is to a ſhip 
in a dark night, on an unknown coaſt, 


and amidſt a boiſterous - ocean; that is 


this hope to the ſoul when diſtracted by 


the confuſions of the world. In danger; 


it gives ſecurity; amidſt general fluctua- 


tion, it affords one fixed point of reſt. It 
is indeed the moſt eminent of all the 


advantages which religion now confers. 


For, conſider the mighty power of hope 
over the human mind. It is the univer- 
ſal comforter. 
mag activity. Upon futurity; men are 


conſtantly ſuſpended: Animated by the 


proſpe& of ſome diſtant good, they toil 
and ſuffer through the whole courſe. of 


It is the ſpring of all hu- 
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life; and, it is not ſo much what they are 
at preſent, as what they hope to be in 


ſome after time, that enlivens their mo- 
tions; fixes attention, and ſtimulates. ins 
duſtry. Now, if in the common affairs 
of life ſuch | is the energy of hope, even 

E | when 


806 
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$ 1 N * when its object is neither very confider= 
— able, nor very eertain; what effects may 


x not be expected to produce, when it 


8 wh upon an object fo fplendid as a life 


of immortal felicity ? Were this hope en- 


tertained with that full perſuaſion which 


Chriſtian faith demands, it would, in 


truth, not merely alleviate, but totally 


annihilate, all human miſeries. It would 
baniſh diſcontent, extinguiſh grief, and 


; A the very feeling of pain. 
But allowing for the mixture of hu- 


man frailty ; admitting thoſe abatements 
which our imperfection makes upon the 
effet of every religious principle, . ſtill 
you will find, that in proportion to the 
degree in which the hope of Heaven 
operates upon good men, they will be 
tranquil under ſufferings; nay, they will 
be happy, in compariſon of thoſe who 
enjoy no fuch relief. What indeed, in 
the courſe of human affairs, is ſufficient 
to diſtreſs, far leſs to overwhelm, the 


mind of that man who can look down 


on all human things from an elevation ſo 
5 ” = much 
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much above them? He is only a paſſanger SE 3 M. 
Z through this world. He is travelling to a . — 
W happier country. How diſagreeable ſoever 
tue occurrences of his journey may be, yet, 


at every ſtage of that journey, he receives 


| the afſurance that he is drawing nearer 
and nearer to the period of reſt and fe- 
| licity.—Endure, and thou ſhalt overcome. 


Perſevere, and thou ſhalt be ſucceſsful. 
The time of trial haſtens ty a cloſe. Thy 


| manſion is prepared above; thy reſt re- 
| maineth among the people of God. The 
| diſorders which vice has intraduced into 
the works of God, are about to terminate; | 


and all tears are ſoon to be wiped away: 


from the eyes of the juſt. The firm aſ- 

| ſurance of this happy concluſion to the 
 vexations and the vanities of life, works a 

| greater effect on the ſincere illiterate Chri- 
ſtian, than all the refinements of philoſo- 


phy can work on the moſt learned Infidel. 
Theſe may gratify the mind that is at 
eaſe; may ſooth the heart when ſlightly” 


diſcompoſed; but when it is fore and 


deeply torn, when bereaved of its beſt 
E 2 and 


SERM. and moſt beloved comforts,. the only con- 
— ſoblations that can then find acceſs, ariſe 


and all the virtuous ſhall be aſſembled, 


religion provides for. good men. By its 


comfort fails them on earth, it cheers 


them in the evil time. He not only ſpreads 


from the hope of a better world ; where 
thoſe comforts ſhall be again reſtored ; 


in::the preſence of him who made them. 
Such! hopes baniſh that deſ pair which over- 
whelms; and leave only that tender me- 
lancholy which ſoftens the heart, and often 
renders the whole character more gentle 
and Ane OY 


" 


Or his ati are 60 reſources which 


previous diſcipline, it trains them to for- 
titude; by the reflections of a, good con- 
ſcience it ſooths, by the ſenſe of Divine 
favour it ſupports. them ; and when every 


them with the hope of Heaven. Diſtin- 
guiſhing his ſervants with ſuch advantages, 
God: is juſtly ſaid to erect his pavilion over 


a tent for them in the wilderneſs, but he 
transforms in ſome meaſure the ſtate of 


* 
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nature around them. To uſe the beautiful 8 ERM. 
language of ancient prophecy; In the de- 


| fart, the thirſly land, where no water ic, 


he openeth ſprings. Inſtead of the thorn, 
he maketh the fir-tree to come up; inflead 
of the briar, the myrtle to ſpring. In midſt 
of the habitatton of dragons, he maketh 
green paſtures riſe, and ſtill waters flow 


around has people. 


Tux improvement to be made of theſe 
truths, is as obvious as it is important. 


Let us ſtudy fo to conduct our lives, that 


we may be qualified for deriving ſuch con- 


ſolations from religion. To their reality, 
'and their importance, all mankind bear 


witneſs. For no ſooner are they overtaken 
by diſtreſs, than to religion they fly. 


This, throughout every age, has been the 


Univerſal ſhelter which the young and-the 
old, the high and the low, the giddy and 
the ſerious, have ſought to gain, as ſoon 
as they found that reſt could be no where | 
elſe procured for the weaty head, or the 
aching heart, But amidſt thoſe multitudes | 
FRM Te >. that 
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SERM. that crowd to religion for relief, how few 
* are entitled to approach that ſacred ſource 
| of comfort ? On what feeble props do 
their hopes and pretenſions reſt? How 
much ſuperſtition mingles with that reli- 
gion to which men are driven by diſtreſs 
and fear ?—You muſt firſt apply to it as 
the guide of life, before you can have re- 
courſe to it as the refuge of ſorrow. Yoy 
muſt ſubmit to its legiſlative authority, 
and experience its renewing influence, be- 
fore you can look for its conſolatory effect. 

N You muſt ſecure the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience, and peace with God through 
Jeſus Chriſt ; otherwiſe, when the floods 


Y 
fall come, and the rams deſcend, and the 
winds blaw, the houſe which you had pro- 


pPoſed for your retreat, ſhall prove the hoy/e I . 
| Jared on the ſand, not on the rock. 1 
There are two plans, and there are but I 
9 on which any man can propoſe to i 

conduct himſelf through the dangers and 

diiſtreſſes of human life, The one is the 

plan of worldly wiſdom; the other, that 
of determined adherence to conſcience. 
| * H 
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He who acts upon the former, lays prin- 8 ic M. 
ciple aſide, and truſts his defence to hie 


2 art and ability. He avails himſelf of 


L. | | every advantage which his knowledge of 


the world ſuggeſts. He attends to nothing 


but what he conſiders as his intereſt ; 
and, unconfined by conſcience, purſues it 


by every courſe which promiſes him ſuc- 


ceſs. This plan, though too often adopt- 


ed, will be found, on trial, ineffectual and 


deceitful. For human ability is an un- 
equal match for the violent and unfore- 


ſeen viciſſitudes of the world. When 


| theſe torrents riſe in their might, they. 
| ſweep away in a moment the banks which 


worldly wiſdom had reared for defence, 


and overwhelm alike the crafty and the 
artleſs. In the mean time, perſons of this 
character condemn themſelves to live a 


moſt unquiet life. They paſs their days 


in perpetual - anxiety, liſtening to every 


motion ; ſtartled by every alarm; chang- 
ing their meaſures on every new occur- 


| rence; and when diſtreſs breaks in over 


all their defences, they are-left under it, 


hopeleſs and diſconſolate. 
E 4 The 
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. he plan which, in oppoſition to this, 
religion recommends, as both more ho- 
nourable in itſelf, and more effectual for 


ſecurity, is, at all hazards, to do your 
duty, and to leave the conſequences to 


God. Let him who would act upon this 
plan, adopt for the rule of his conduct, 
that maxim of the Pſalmiſt's, Truſt in the 
Lord, and do good *. To firm integrity, 
let him join a humble . reliance on God. 
Let his adherence to duty encourage his 
religious truſt. Let his religious truſt 
inſpire him with fortitude in the perfor- 
mance of his duty. Let him know no 
path but the ſtraight and direct one. In 
the moſt critical moments of action, let 
him aſk no further queſtions, than What 


is the right, the fit, the worthy part ? 


How as a man, and as'a Chriſtian, it be- 


8 comes him to actꝰ Having received the 


deciſion of conſcience, let him commit his 
Way unto the Lord. Let him, without 
trepidation or wavering, proceed in diſ- 


phargiog his duty; ; "Ones, that Spar 
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the world may make him unfortunate, it 3 
ſhall never make him baſe; and confiding, wy 


that in what God and kis conſcience re- 
quire him to act or ſuffer, God and a good 
conſcience will ſupport him. Such prin- 
ciples as theſe, are the beſt preparation for 


the viciffitudes of the human lot. They 


are the ſhield of inward peace. He who 
thinks and acts thus, ſhall be expoſed to 
no wounds but what religion can cure. 
He may feel the blows of adverſity ; but 


he ſhall not know the wounds of the | 
HEAT 


1 8 1 


8 E R M 0 N III. 


on the Influence of RELICIoN upon 
PROSPERITY. 


PSALM i. 2. 


Ee ſhall be like a tree planted by the rivers 

of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his ſeaſon ; his leaf alſo ſhall not wither, 
ond whatſoever he doth ſhall proſper. 


HE happy influence of religion 
; A&A upon human life, in the time of 
adverſity, has been conſidered in the pre- 
ceͤding diſcourſe. Concerning this the ſen- 
timents of men are more generally agreed, 
than with reſpe& to ſome other preroga- 
tives which religion claims. They very 
readily aſſign to it the office of a Comfor- 
ter. But as long as their ſtate is profpe- 
zus, they are apt to account it an unneceſ- 


fary 


bo - 
n 
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ſary gueſt, perhaps an unwelcome intruder. 
Let us not be thus unjuſt to religion, nor 
confine its importance to one period only 
in the life of man. It was never intended 
to be merely the nurſe of ſickneſs, and the 
ſtaff of old age. I purpoſe now to ſhow 
you, That it is no leſs eſſential to the en- 
joyment of proſperity, than to the comfort 
of adverſity : That proſperity is proſperous, 


if we may be allowed the expreſſion, to a 


good man only ; and that to every other 
perſon, it will prove, notwithſtanding its 
fair appearance, a barren and joyleſs ſtate. 

The Pſalmiſt, in the Text, by an image 
taken from one of the moſt beautiful ob- 
jects in nature, deſcribes a man who flou- 


| riſhes in full proſperity. But to whom is 


the deſcription limited? To him, as the 
preceding verſes inform us, that walketh 
not in the counſel of the ungodly, nor fland- 
eth in the way of ſinners, nor ſitteth in the 
feat of the ſcornful, but hath his delight in 


_ the law of God. He only is like the tree 


planted by the rivers of water ; whilſt he 
WS. as he adds, are nat ſo; but how 
profperons 
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. proſperous ſoever they may appear to the 
S vVorld, are in truth but like the chaff <hich 

0 the wind driveth away In confirmation 

of this doctrine, I ſhall lay before you, 

ſome of thoſe circumſtances which diſtin- 

guiſh the proſperity of the good man be- 

yond that of the ſinner; and ſhall conclude, 

with pointing out the dangers and miſeries, 

ul into which the latter is apt to be betrayed, 
Us | by his favourable fituation in the world, 


2 PIiETY, and gratitude to God, con- 
eine! in a high degree to enliven Pro- 
ſperity. Gratitude is a pleaſing emotion. 

The ſenſe of being diſtinguiſhed by the 
kindneſs of another, gladdens the heart, 
warms it with reciprocal affection, and 
gives to any poſſeſſion which is agreeable Wl 
in itſelf, a double reliſh, from its being 
the gift of a friend. Favours conferred 
by men, I acknowledge, may prove bur= 
denſome. For human virtue is never per- 

| fect; and ſometimes unreaſonable expecta- 
tions on the one ſide, ſometimes a morti- 8 
is ſenſe of — on the other, 
| corrode | 
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corrode in ſecret the. pleaſure of benefits, 5 TI M. 
and convert the obligations of friendſhip wo, 
into grounds of jealouſy. But nothing of 

this kind can affect the intercourſe of gra- 

titude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly 
diſintereſted; and with a gratitude the 

moſt cordial and unſuſpicious, a good man 

looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who 

aims at no end but the happineſs of thoſe 

whom he bleſſes, and who deſires no re- 

turn. from them but a devout and thankful 

heart. While others can trace their pro- 

ſperity to no higher ſource than a concur- 


Dr 


yo rence. of [worldly cauſes, and, often, of 
CE mean or trifling incidents, which occaſi- 
t. . onally favoured their deſigns; with what 
d ſuperiour ſatisfaction does the ſervant of 
le . God remark the hand of that gracious 


8 Power, which hath raiſed him up; which 
d hath happily conducted him through the 


hy various ſteps of life, and crowned him 
r- with the moſt favourable diſtinction beyond 
ll his equals? 


Let us farther conſider, that not only 
* * for the paſt, but a cheering ſenſe 
de | of 


— 
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E 2 of God's favour at the preſent, enters into 
ee pious emotion. They are only the 
virtuous, Who in their proſperous days 

hear this voice addreſſed to them, Go thy 
way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy 

<vine with a merry heart; for God now 
accepteth thy works. He who is the 

Author of their proſperity, gives them a 

title to enjoy, with complaceney, his owrt 

gift. While bad men ſnateh the pleaſures 

of the world as by ftealth, without eounte- 

_ nance from God the proprietor of the 
world; the righteous ſit openly down to 

the feaſt of life, under the ſmile of ap- 

proving Heaven, No guilty fears damp | 

their joys. The bleſſing of God reſts upon 0 

all that they poſſeſs; his protection fur- b 

rounds them; and hence, in the habita. |? 

0 

ſ: 


tions of the righteous, is found the voice of 
rejoicing and ſalvation. A luſtre unknowu 
to others, inveſts, in their fight, the whole iſ tl 
face of nature, Their piety reflects a ſun- Fo 
ſhine from heaven upon the proſperity of ot 
the world; z unites in one point of 1 8 


P neldel. ix. 7. | 75 
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only have they as full a reliſh as others, of 


| the innocent pleaſures of life, but, more- 


over, in theſe they holg communion with 


God. In all that is good or fair, they trace 
| his hand. From the beauties of nature, 


from the improvements of art, from the 
enjoyments of ſocial life, they raiſe their 
affection to the ſource of all the happineſs 
which ſurrounds them; and thus widen 
the ſphere of their pleaſures, by adding in- 


tellectual, and fpiritual, to earthly joys. 


For illuftration of what I have faid on 
this head, remark that cheerful enjoyment 
of a proſperous ſtate which King David 
had, when: he wrote the twenty-third 
Pſalm; and compare the higheſt pleaſures 


of the riotous ſinner, with the happy and 


ſatisfied ſpirit which breathes throughout 


that Pſalm.—In the midſt of the ſplendour . 
of royalty, with what amiable ſimplicity 
of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as 


his Shepherd ; happier in aſcribing all his 


| fucceſs to divine favour, than to the OW 
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| the ſmiling aſpeck, both of the powers SERM. | 
bse, and of the objects below. Not ys 


6 eu the Hſuenct f 


1 oh of his counſels, / or to the force of his 
— arms! How many inſtances of divine 
goodneſs aroſe before him. in pleaſing re- 
membrance, when with ſuch reliſh he 
ſpeaks of the green paſtures and ſtill waters 
| beſide which God had led him; of bis cup 
which. he hath made to overflow; and of 
the table which he. hath prepared. for him 
in preſence of his enemies! With what per- 
fect tranquillity does he look forward to 
the time of his paſſing through he valley 
of the ſhadow of death; unappalled by 
that Spectre, whoſe moſt diſtant appear- 
ance blaſts the proſperity of ſinners ! He 
fears no evil, as long as the rod and the 
alf of his Divine Shepherd are with him; 
and, through all the unknown periods bf 
this. and of a future exiſtence, commits 
himſelf to his guidance with ſecure and 
triumphant hope. Surely goodneſe . and 
| mercy Hall follow, me all the days. of. my 
life; and I will dwell i in the houſe of the 
Lord far. ever. What a purified, ſenti- 
mental enjoy ment of proſperity, is. here 
exhibited! How different from, that groſs 
| freliſh 
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reliſh of worldly pleaſures, which belongs 5 E RM, 


I, 
to thoſe who behold only the terreſtrial 


fide of things; who raiſe. their views to 
no higher objects than the ſucceſſion of 


human contingencies, and the weak efforts 


of human ability; who have no protector 
or patron in the heavens, to enliven their 


Proſperity, or to warm their hearts with 


* and truſt! 


3 N affords to good men be 
culiar ſecurity i in the enjoyment of their 
proſperity. . One of the firſt reflections 
which muſt ſtrike every thinking man, af- 


ter his ſituation. in the world has become 
agreeable, is, That the continuance of ſuch 
a ſituation is moſt uncertain. From a va- 
riety of cauſes, he lies open to change. 


On many ſides he ſees that he may be 


pierced; and the wider his comforts ex- 
tend, the broader is the mark which he 


ſpreads to the arrows of misfortune. Hence 


many a ſecret alarm to the reflecting mind; 
and to thoſe who reject all ſuch alarms, 


the real danger increaſes, in Proportion to 


their i improvident ſecurity. 


* — = 
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WO SERM By worldly aſſiſtance it is vain think 
of providing any effectual defence, ſeeing 
the world's mutability is the very cauſe of 
our terrour. It is from a higher principle, 
from a power ſuperiour to the world, that 
relief muſt be ſought, amidſt ſuch diſquie- 
> tudes of the heart. He who in his pro- 
ſperity can look up to One who is witneſs 
_— to his moderation, humanity, and charity; 
ki he who can appeal to Heaven, that he has 
not been elated by pride, nor overcome 
by pleafure, but has ſtudied to NN, its 
gifts to the honour of the giver; this 
man, if there be any truth in religion, 5 
there be any benignity or goodneſs in the 
adminiſtration of the univerſe, has juſt 
cauſe for encouragement and hope. Not 
that an intereſt in the Divine grace will 
perpetuate to a good man, more than to 
others, a life of unruffled proſperity. | 
Change and alteration form the very ef- 
ſence of the world. But let the world 
change around him at pleaſure, he has 
ground to hope that it ſhall not be able to 
make him py. Whatever ay. vary, 
FE, God's 
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God's providence is Rill the ſame; and 5 * 
bis love to the righteous remains unaltered. — 


If it ſhall be the Divine will to remove 
one comfort, he truſts that ſome other 
ſhall be given. Whatever is given, what- 
ever is taken away, he confides, that in 
the laſt reſult all Mall work for his good, 
Herice he is not diſturbed; like bad 
men; , by the inſtability of the world, 
Dangers, which overcome others, ſhake 
not his more ſteady mind. He enjoys the 
pleaſures of life pure and unallayed, be- 
cauſe he enjoys them, as long as they laſt, 


without anxious terrours. They are not 
his all, his only good. He welcomes 
them when as arrive; and when they 
paſs away, he can eye them, as they de- 


part, hos agony or deſpair. His pro- 
ſperity ſtrikes a deeper and firmer root 
than that of the ungodly. And for this 
reaſon he is compared, in the Text, to a 
tree planted by the rivers f water; a tree, 
whoſe branches the tempeſt may indeed 
bend, but whoſe roots it cannot touch; 


a _ which may occaſionally be ſtripped 
| F 8 of 
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8 E RM. of i its leaves and bloſſoms, but which Ritl 


III. 


Tiſhes a- new. Whereas the ſinner in his 
proſperity, according to the alluſion in the 


roots it out from its bed, and lays it in 


An pert %. | 


world to beſto 


: your vill, 4 abſolute dominion; F Sn 
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maintains its place, and in due ſeaſon flou- 


book of Job, reſembles the ruſh that grow- 
eth up in the mire *; a ſlender reed, that 
may flouriſh green for a while by the fide 
of the brook, as long as it is cheriſhed by 
the ſun, and fanned by the breeze; till the 
firſt bitter blaſt breaks its feeble ſtem, 


the duſt. Lo! ſuch is the proſperity of 
them that forget God; and thus their 38 


UI. RELIc Io forms good men to the 
moſt proper temper. for the enjoyment of 
proſperity. A little reflection may ſatisfy 
us, that mere poſſeſſion, even granting it 
to be ſecure, does not conſtitute enjoyment. 
Give a man all that is in the power of the 
ſurround him with riches; 
crown - him with honours; inveſt him, if 


1 * ou” vill. Hs, © | 
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but you deprive him of ability to extract 
it. You ſet a feaſt before him, but he 
wants the power of taſting it. Hence pro- 
ſperity is ſo often an equivocal word, de- 
noting merely affluence of poſſeſſion, but 


unjuſtly applied to the miſerable poſſeſſor. 


We all know the effects which any 
indiſpoſition of the body, even though 
ſlight, produces on external proſperity. 
Viſit the gayeſt and moſt fortunate man. 
on earth, only with ſleepleſs nights; diſ- 
order any ſingle organ of his ſenſes; cor- 
rode but one of his ſmalleſt nerves; and 
you ſhall preſently ſee all his gaiety va- 
niſh; and you ſhall hear him complain, that 
he is a miſerable creature, and expreſs his 
envy of the peaſant and the cottager, — 
And can you believe, that a diſeaſe in the 
ſoul is leſs fatal to enjoyment, than a diſ- 


| eaſe in the animal frame; or that a ſound 


mind is not as eſſential as a ſound body, 
to the Proſperity of man ?—Let us rate 
FR ' ſenſual 


leave him at the ſame time under ſome ſe- 5 1 M. 
_ cret oppreſſion or heavineſs of heart; you 
beſtow indeed the materials of enjoyment, 


11 On the Influence 2 
# SER *. ſenſual gratifications as high as we pleaſe, 
——— We ſhall be made to feel that the feat of en- 
joyment is in the ſoul, The corrupted tem- 
per, and the guilty paſſions of the bad, fruſ- 
trate the effect of every advantage which 
the world confers on them. The world may 
call them men of pleaſure ; but of all men 
they are the greateſt foes to pleaſure. From 
their eagerneſs to graſp, they ſtrangle and 
deftroy it. None but the temperate, the 
regular, and the virtnous, know how to 
enjoy proſperity, They bring to its com- 
forts the manly reliſh of a ſound uncorrupt- 
ed mind. They ſtop at the proper point, 
before enjoyment degenerates into diſguft, 
and pleaſure is converted into pain. They 
are ſtrangers to thoſe complaints which flow 
from ſpleen, caprice, and all the fantaſtical 
diſtreſſes of a vitiated mind. White rio- 
tous indulgence enervates both the body 
and the mind, purity. and virtue heighten 
all the powers of human fruition, Mode- 
rate and ſimple pleaſures reliſh high with 
the temperate; in the midſt of his ſtudied 

0s the 3 languiſhes. 
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Wherever guilt mingles with proſperity, 


SERM. 
III. 


- 


— 


a certain gloom and heavineſs enter along. 


with it. Vitious intrigues never fail to 
entangle and embarraſs thoſe who engage in 
them. But innocence confers eaſe and 
freedom on the mind; leaves it open to 
every pleaſing ſenſation; gives a lightneſs 
to the ſpirits, ſimilar to the native gaiety 
of youth and health; ill imitated, and ill 
fupplied, by that forced levity of the viti- 
ous, which ariſes not from the health, but 
from the drunkenneſs of the mind. 

| Feeble are all pleaſures in which the 
heart has no part. The ſelfiſh gratifica- 
tions of the bad, are both narrow in their 


circle, and ſhort in their duration. But 


proſperity is redoubled to a good man, by 
his generons uſe of it. It is reflected back 
upon him from every one whom he makes 
happy. In the intercourſe of domeſtick 
affection, in the attachment of friends, 
the gratitude of dependents, the efteem 
and good will of all who know him, he 
ſees bleſſings multiplied round him on 
every ſide, When the ear heard me, then 


F 4 af 
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it ble fed me; and when the eye Jaw me, is 


——— gave witneſs to me. Becauſe I delivered the 
Poor that cried, the fatherleſs, and him that 


had none to belp him. The bleſſing of him 
that was ready to periſh came upon me, and 

I cauſed the widow*s heart to fing with joy. 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to 
the lame: I was a father to the poor; and 
_ thecauſe which I knew not, T ſearched out. 
— Thus, while the righteous Hlouriſheth hike 
a tree planted by the rivers of water, he 
bringeth forth alſo his fruit in his ſeaſon ; 
And that fruit, to purſue the alluſion of 
the Text, he brings forth not for himſelf 
alone. He flouriſhes, not like a tree in 
ſome ſolitary deſart, which ſcatters its bloſ- 
ſoms to the wind, and communicates nei- 
ther fruit nor ſhade to any living thing: 
But like a tree in the midſt of an inhabited 
country, which to ſome affords friendly 
ſhelter, to others, fruit; - which i is not only 
admired by all for its beauty, but bleſſed 
by the traveller for the ſhade, and by the 
hungry for the ſuſtenance i it bath given, 


, Job xxix. 11.17. 


IV. 
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IV. RELIGION heightens the proſpe- 
rity of good men, by the proſpect which 
it affords them of greater happineſs to 
come in another world. I ſhowed, in the 
foregoing diſcourſe, the mighty effect of 
the hope of Heaven, in relieving the mind 
under the troubles of life. And ſure, if 
this hope be able to ſupport the falling, it 
cannot but improve the flouriſhing ſtate 
of man; if it can diſpel the thickeſt gloom 
of adverſity, it muſt needs enliven proſpe- 
rity, by the additional luſtre which it 
throws upon it. What 1s preſent, 1s never 
ſufficient to give us full ſatisfaction. To 
the preſent we muſt always join ſome 
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agreeable anticipations of futurity, in or- 


der to complete our pleaſure. What an 
acceſſion then muſt the proſperity of the 
righteous man receive, when, born with a 
ſmooth and gentle gale along the current 


of life, and looking round on all the 


bleſſings of his ſtate, he can conſider theſe 
as no more than an introduction to higher 
ſcenes which are hereafter to open; he 
can view his preſent life, as only the 

porch 


Gti 


1 porch a he is to * into the 
wn palace of bliſs; and his prefent joys, as 
but a feeble ſtream, difpenſed for his occa- 
fional refreſhment, until he arrive at that 
river of life, which flows at God's right 
hand? Such proſpects purify the mind, 
at the ſame time that they gladden it. 
They prevent the good man from ſetting 
too high a value on his preſent poſſeſſions; 
and thereby aſſiſt him in maintaining, 
amidſt the temptations of worldly plea- 
ſure, that command of himſelf which is 
ſo eſſential to the wiſe and 3 en- 
joyment of proſperity, 

It is the fate of all human 8 by 
ee e to fade; of moſt of them, 
to cloy. Hence, in the moſt proſperous 
ſtate, there are frequent intervals of lan- 
guor, and even of dejection. There are 
vacuities in the happieſt life, which it is 
not in the power of the world to fill up. 
What relief ſo adapted to thoſe vacant or 
dejected periods, as the pleaſing hopes 
which ariſe from immortality? How bar- 

ren and imperfect that proſperity, which 
: e | can 
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can have recourſe to no ſuch ſubſidiary SER M. 
comfort, in order to animate the ſtagna -- 
tion of vulgar life, and to ſupply the inſuf - 
ficiency of worldly pleaſures ! | 
Worldly proſperity declines with de- 
etning life. In youth its reliſh was 
briſk and poignant. It becomes more 
| ſober as life advances; and flattens as 
life deſcends. He who lately overflowed 
with cheerful fpirits and high hopes, be- 
gins to look back with heavineſs on the 
days of former years. He thinks of his 
old companiqns who are gone; and re- 
views paſt fcenes, more agreeable than any 
which are likely to return. The activity 
of purſuit is weakened. The gaiety of 
- amuſement is fled. The gratifications 
of ſenſe languiſh. When his accuſtomed 
pleaſures, one after another, thus ſteal 
treacherouſſy away, what can he, who is 
an utter ſtranger to religion, and to the 
hope of heaven, ſubſtitute in their place? 
—But even in that drooping period, the 
Promiſes and hopes of religion ſupport 
' the 6 of a good man till the lateſt 
| hour, 
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SE 1 N. hour. His leaf, it is ſaid in the Text, 
Hall not wither, It ſhall not be in the 


power of time to blaſt his proſperity : 
But old age ſhall receive him into a quiet 
retreat, where, if lively ſenſations fail, 
gentle pleaſures. remain to ſooth him, 
'That hope of immortality, which formerly 
improved his other enjoyments, now in a 
great meaſure ſupplies their abſence. Its 


importance riſes, in proportion as its ob- 


jet draws near. He is not forſaken by 
the world, but retires from it with digni- 


ty; reviewing with a calm mind the part 


which he has acted, and truſting to the 
promiſe of God for an approaching re- 


ward. Such ſentiments and expectations 

ſhed a pleaſing tranquillity over the old 

age of the righteous man. They make 
the evening of his days go down uncloud- 


ed; and allow the ſtream of life, though 


fallen low, to run clear to the laſt drop. 


 Tnvs I. Have ſhown, I hope, with full 
evidence, what material ingredients. reli- 
gion and a good conſcience are in the pro- 

. ſperity 
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ſperity of life. Separated from them, 8 BR M. 
proſperity, how fair ſoever it may ſeem was 
to the world, is inſipid, nay frequently 
noxious to the poſſeſſor: United with 
them, it riſes into a real bleſſing beſtowed 
by God upon man. God giveth to a man 
that is good in his fight, wiſdom, and know- 
ledge, and joy ; but to the ſinner he giveth 
ſore travel, to gather, and to heap up; that 
1 my n to an 5 10 W before God *. 


AI Low me now to conckade: the ſub- 
ject, with repreſenting to the proſperous 
men of the world, thoſe crimes and miſe- 
ries into which the abuſe of their condi- 
tion is likely to betray them, and calling 
upon them to beware of the dangers with 
which they are threatened. | 

It is unfortunate for mankind, that 
thoſe ſituations which favour pleaſure, . are 
too generally adverſe to virtue. Virtue re- 
quires internal government and diſcipline ; 
proſperity relaxes the mind, and inflames 
the paſſions. Virtue is ne by a 


M0 Recleſ, ii. 26. : 
"a 
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8 TH M. regatd to what is future ; proſperity ata 


woyaans taches us wholly to what is preſent. The 
characteriſticks of virtue, are modeſty and 


humility; the moſt common attendants of 


proſperity, are pride and preſumption. 
One ſhould think, that proſperity would 
prove the ſtrongeſt incitement to remember 
and to honour that God who beſtows it. 
Yet ſuch is the perverſeneſs of human nas 
ture, that it proves much oftener the mo- 
tive to impiety. The changes of the 


world call the attention of men to an Invi- 


fible Power. But a train of events pro- 
ceeding according to their wiſh, leads 
them to nothing beyond what they ſee. 
The Supreme Giver is concealed from view 


by his own gifts. This inſtance of fucceſs 


they aſcribe to a fortunate concurrence of 
worldly cauſes; that acquiſition, to their 


own kill and induſtry ; unmindful of 


him, who from the beginning arranged 
that ſeries of cauſes, and who placed them 


in circumſtances where their induſtry could | 


operate with fucceſs. From forgetting 


ee * too often proceed to deſpiſe him. 
All 


0 
3 2 we” 


— 
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All that is light or giddy in their minds 


is ſet in motion by the gale of proſperity. 
Arrogance and ſelf-ſufficiency are - lifted 
up; and their ſtate is conſidered,” as ſe- 


_ cured by their own ſtrength. Hence that 
pride of countenance, through which the 


wicked, in their proſperity, as David ob- 


ſerves, : refuſe to ſeck after God. They are 


deſcribed as ſpeaking /oftily, and ſetting 
their mouth againſt the Heavens. They 


fake the timbrel and barp, and rejoice at- 


the found of the organ; and they ſay unto 


God, Depart from us, for we defire not the 


knowledge of thy ways. What is the Al. 
mghty that we ſhould ſerue him? Or, 
what profit nn we Have, 7 We proy 
unto him ? 

They ſay unto Cad, p . 15 .— 
What an impious voice! Could we have 
believed it poſſible, that worldly plea» 
fures ſhould ſo far intoxicate any human 
heart? Wretched and infatuated men! 
Have you ever examined on what your 
confidence reſts? — Tou have ſaid in your 


hearts, You ſhall never be "moved; you 


5 | fancy 
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. fancy yourſelves placed on a mountain 
a—— which flandeth firong. Awake from thoſe 


flattering dreams, and behold how every 
thing totters around you! You ſtand on 
the edge of a precipice ; and the ground 


is ſliding away below your feet. In your 
health, life, poſſeſſions, connections, plea- 
ſures, principles of deſtruction work. The 
mine advances in ſecret, which ſaps the 
foundations, while you revel on the ſur- 


face. No mighty effort, no long prepara- 


tion of events, is needed to overturn your 
_ Proſperity. By flow degrees it roſe. Long 
time, much labour, and the concurrence 
of many aſſiſting cauſes, were neceflary 
to rear it up; but one ſlight incident can 


entirely overthrow it. Suſpicions are in- 


| Fuſed into the patron or the prince on 


whom you depend ; and your diſgrace 
enſues. Exerciſe, or amuſement, kindles 
a fever in the veins of thoſe whom you 


loved; and you are robbed of your com- 


forts and hopes. A few grains of ſand 


lodge themſelves within you; and the 
reſt of your life is diſeaſe and miſery. 


Ten 
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is ſufficient to daſh it in pieces. — Is this 
a place, is this a time, to ſwell with fan- 
cied ſecurity, to riot in unlawful pleaſure, 
and, by your diſregard of moral and re- 


ligious duties, to brave the government 


of the Almighty ? He hath ſtamped every 
poſſeſſion of man with this inſcription, 
Rejoice with trembling, Throughout every 
age, he hath pointed his peculiar diſplea- 


ſure againſt the confidence of preſump- 


tion, and the arrogance of proſperity. He 
hath pronounced, that whoſoever exalteth 
himſelf ſhall be abajed. And ſhall neither 
the admonitions which you receive from 
the viſible inconſtancy of the world, nor 
the declarations of the Divine diſpleaſure, 
be ſufficient to check your thoughtleſs ca- 
reer? Know, that by your impiety, you 
multiply the dangers which already threa- 
ten you on every ſide; you accelerate the 
ſpeed with which the changes of the world 
advance to your deſtruction. The Al- 
| | GG - - *. 


Ten thouſand contingencies ever float on 8 ERM. 
the current of life, the ſmalleſt of which. 
if it meet your frail bark in the paſling, 
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SERM. mighty touches with his rod that edifice 


III. 


of duſt, on which you ſtand, and boaſt of 


your ſtrength; and, at that inſtant, it 


crumbles to nothing. 


As men, then, bethink yourſelves- ot 
human inſtability. As Chriſtians, reve- 


rence the awful government of God. In- 
ſure your proſperity, by conſecrating it to 
religion and virtue. Be humble in your 
elevation; be moderate in your views; 
be ſubmiſſive to him who hath raiſed and 
diſtinguiſhed you. Forget not, that. on 
his providence you are as dependent, and 
to the obedience of his laws as much 
bound, as the meaneſt of your fellow- 
creatures. Diſgrace not your ſtation, by 
that groſſneſs of ſenſuality, that levity 
of diſſipation, or that inſolence of rank, 
which beſpeak a little mind. Let the af- 
fability of your behaviour ſhow that you 
remember the natural equality of. men. 
Let your moderation in pleaſure, your 


command of paſſion, and your ſteady re- 
gard to the great duties of life, ſhow that 


you poſſeſs a mind worthy of your fortune. 
8 Eſtabliſh 
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Eſtabliſh your character on the baſis of eſ- 8 «oa 
teem; not on the flattery of dependents, 
or the praiſe of ſycophants, but on the 
reſpect of the wiſe and the good. Let in- 

nocence preſide over your enjoyments.. 
Let uſefulneſs and beneficence, not oſten- 

tation and vanity, direct the train of your 
purſuits. Let your alms, together with _ 

your prayers, come up in memorial before 

God. So ſhall your proſperity, under the 
bleſſing of Heaven, be as the ſhining light, 

which ſhieth more and more unto the per- 

feft day. So ſhall it reſemble thoſe celeſ- 

tial fires which glow above, with benefi- 

cent, with regular, and permanent luftre 

and not prove that mzrth of fools, which by 

Solomon is compared to the crackling of 

thorns under a pot, a glittering and fervent 
2 blaze, but ſpeedily extinct. | 
On the whole, let this be our conclu- 


mY ſion, that both in proſperity and in ad- 

* verſity, religion is the ſafeſt guide of hu- 
mar man life. Conducted by its light, we 
_ reap the pleaſures, and at the ſame time 

a 


* the dangers, of a proſperous ſtate. 
1 8 „ Sheltered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. M. Sheltered under its protection, we ſtand 
Aue ſhock of adverſity with moſt intrepi- 
dity, and ſuffer leaſt from the violence of 
the ſtorm. He that defireth life, and loveth 
many days that he may fee good, let him keep. 
his tongue from evil, and his lips from guale. 
Let him depart from evil, and do good. Let 

him ſeek peace with God, and purſue it. 
Then, in his adverſity, God /hall hide him 
in his pavilion. In his proſperity, he ſhall 
flouriſh hike a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, The ungodly are not ſo; but are 
like the chaff, light and vile, which the 
wind driveth away. | 


— 
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8 E R M O N IV. 


On our . KNOWLEDGE of a 
| FUTURE STATE. 


1 Cor. xin. 12. 


For now we Jee through a- glaſs, darkly.— 


HE Apoſtle here deſcribes the im- 
perfection of our knowledge with 
relation to ſpiritual and eternal objects. 
He employs two metaphors, to repreſent. 


more ſtrongly the diſadvantages under 


which we lie: One, that we ſee thoſe ob- 
jets through a glaſs, that is, through the 
intervention of a medium which obſcures 


their glory; the other, that we ſee them 


in a riddle or enigma, which our tranſla- 

tors have. rendered by ſeeing them darkly; 

that is, the truth in part diſcovered, in 
—_ part 
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ö of . M. part concealed, and placed beyond out 
w—— comprehenſion. fe 
This deſcription, however juſt and true, 
cannot fail to occaſion ſome perplexity 
to an enquiring mind. For it may ſeem 
ſtrange, that ſo much darkneſs ſhould be 
left upon thoſe celeſtial objects, towards 
which we are at the ſame time commanded 
to aſpire. . We are ſtrangers in the uni- 
verſe of God, Confined to that ſpot on 
which we dwell, we are permitted to 
know nothing of what is tranſacting in 
the regions above us and around us. By 
much labour, we acquire a ſuperficial 
acquaintance with a few ſenſible objects 
which we find in our preſent habitation ; 
but we enter, and we depart, under a to- 
tal ignorance of the nature and laws of 
the ſpiritual world. One ſubje& in par- 
ticular, when our thoughts proceed in this 
train, muſt often recur upon the mind 
with peculiar anxiety; that is, the im- 
mortality of the foul, and the future ſtate 
of man. Expoſed as we are at preſent to 
ſuch variety of afflictions, and ſubjeQed 
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has our gracious Creator denied us the 
conſolation of a full diſcovery of our fu- 
ture exiſtence, if indeed ſuch an exiſtence 
be prepared for us? — Reaſon, it is true, 
ſuggeſts many arguments in behalf of 
immortality: Revelation gives full aſſu- 
rance of it. Yet even that Goſpel which 
is ſaid to have brought life and immortality 
to light, allows us to /ee only through a 
glaſs darkly. It doth not yet appear what 
we ſhall be. Our knowledge of a future 


are faint and confuſed. It is not difplayed 


13 in ſuch a manner, as to make an impreſ- 
o- ſion ſuited to the importance of the object. 
of The faith even of the beſt men, is much 
ar- inferiour, both in clearneſs and in force, 
his to the evidence of ſenſe; and proves on 
ind many occaſions inſufficient to counterba- 
m- lance the temptations of the preſent world. 
tate Happy moments indeed there ſometimes 
- to are in the lives of pious men, when ſe- 


ted queſtered from worldly cares, and born up 


4 


world, is very imperfect; our ideas of it 


8 4 on 
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to ſo much diſappointment in all our pur- SER, 
ſuits of happineſs, Why, it may be ſaid, \ 


88 
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9 RV M. on the wings of divine contemplation, they 


3 riſe to a near and tranſporting view of 


immortal glory. But ſuch efforts of the 
mind are rare, and cannot be long ſup- 
ported. When the ſpirit of meditation 


ſubſides, this lively ſenſe of a future ſtate 
decays; and though the general belief of 
it remain, yet even good men, when they 
return to the ordinary buſineſs and cares of 


life, ſeem to rejoin the multitude, and to 
re- aſſume the ſame hopes, and fears, and 
intereſts, which influence the reſt of the 
world. 

From ſuch reflections, a conſiderable 
difficulty reſpecting this important ſub- 


ject, either ariſes, or ſeems to ariſe, Was 
ſuch an obſcure and imperfect diſcovery of 
another life worthy to proceed from God? 


Does it not afford ſome ground, either to 


tax his goodneſs, or to ſuſpect the evi- 


dence of its coming from him? — This is 
the point which we are now to conſider; 
and let us conſider it with that cloſe atten- 


tion which the ſubject merits. Let us en- 


quire, whether we have any reaſon, ei- 
| ther 
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ther to — of Providence, or to ob- 88 
ject to the evidence of a future ſtate, be- 
cauſe that evidence is not of a more ſenſi- 

ble and ſtriking nature.. Let us attempt 

humbly to trace the reaſons, why, though 

permitted to know and to fee ſomewhat of 

the eternal world, we are nevertheleſs per- 

mitted only to know in part, and to fee 

through a glaſs, darkly. 


IT plainly appears to be the plan of the 
Deity, in all his diſpenſations, to mix 
light with darkneſs, evidence with uncer- 
tainty. Whatever the reaſons of this pro- 


l cedure be, the fact is undeniable. He is 
1 deſcribed in the Old Teſtament, as a God 
£ that hideth himſelf *. Clouds and darkneſs 
12 are ſaid to ſurround him. His way is in the 
ſea, and his path in the great waters; bir 
. | footſteps are not known. Both the works 
18 and the ways of God are full of myſtery. 
rr: In the ordinary courſe of his government, 
. innumerable events occur which perplex 
= us to the utmoſt. There is a certain limit 
ei- | . 


her 8 N to 
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SERM. to all our enquiries in religion, beyond 
—— which if we attempt to proceed, we are 


loſt in a maze of inextricable difficulties. 


Even that revelation which affords ſuch 
material inſtruction to man, concerning 


his duty and his happineſs, leaves many 


doubts unreſolved. Why it was not given 
ſooner; why not to all men; why there 


_ - ſhould be ſo many things in it hard to be 
underfiood, are difficulties not inconſiderable, 


in the midſt of that inconteſtible evidence 
by which it is ſupported. If, then, the 


future ſtate of man be not placed in ſo full 


and clear a light as we deſire, this is no 


more than what the analogy of all reli- 
gion, both natural and revealed, gave us 


reaſon to expect. 

But ſuch a ſolution of the difficulty will 
be thought imperfect. It may, perhaps, 
not give much ſatisfaction, to ſhow that 


all religion abounds with difficulties of a 
like nature. Our ſituation, it will be ſaid, 


is ſo much the more to be lamented, that 


not on one fide only we are confined in our 


enquiries, but on all hands environed with 
Fe myſterious 


8 


in the creation. Inſtead of being the ſport, 
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7 myſterious obſcurity. Let us then, if ſo 
much diſſatisfied with our condition, give 


ſcope for once to Fancy, and conſider how 
the plan of Providence might be rectiſied 
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to our wiſh. Let us call upon the Scep- 


tick, and deſire him to ſay, what meaſure 


of information would afford him entire ſa- 


tis faction. 
This, he will tell us, requires not any 


long or deep deliberation. He deſires only 


to have his view enlarged beyond the li- 
mits of this .corporeal ſtate. Inſtead of 


reſting upon evidence which requires diſ- 


cuſſion, which muſt be ſupported by much 


_ reaſoning, and which, after all, he alleges 
yields very imperfect information, he de- 
mands the everlaſting manſions to be ſo 


diſplayed, if in truth ſuch manſions there 
be, as to place faith on a level with the 


evidence of ſenſe. What noble and happy 
effects, he exclaims, would inſtantly fol- 
low, if man thus beheld his preſent and 
his future exiſtence at once before him! 


He would then become worthy of his rank 


ad 


9² 
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SERM. n now, of degrading paſſions and childiſh 


IV. 


— attachments, he would act folely on the 


ciples 'of immortality. His purſuit of 
. would be ſteady; his life would be 
umdiſturbed and happy. Superiour to the 
attacks of diſtreſs, and to the ſolicitations 
of pleaſure, he would advance, by a regu- 
lar progreſs, towards thoſe divine rewards 
ſent to his view. Thus Fancy, with 


as much eaſe and confidence as if it were 
a perfect judge of creation, erects a new 


world to itſelf, and exults with admira- 
tion of its own work. But let us pauſe, 


and ſuſpend this admiration, till we coolly 
examine the conſequences that would fol- 


low from this ſuppoſed reformation of the : 


univerſe, 


| ConsIDER the nature and circumſtancgs 


of man. Introduced into the world in 
an indigent condition, he is ſupported at 
firſt by the care of others; and, as ſoon 
as he begins to act for himſelf, finds la- 


bour and induſtry to be neceflary for ſuſ- 
taining 
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8 his life, and fupplying his wants. * N. 

Mutual defence and intereſt give riſe to 

fociety ; and ſociety, when formed, re- 

quires diſtinctions of property, diverſity 

of conditions, ſubordination of ranks, 

and a multiplicity of occupations, in or- 

der to advance the general good. The 

ſervices of the poor, and the protection 

of the rich, become reciprocally neceſſary. 

The governours, and the governed, muſt 

co-operate for general ſafety, Various 

arts muſt be ſtudied ; ſome reſpecting the 
cultivation of the mind, others, the care 

of the body; ſome to ward off the evils, 

and ſome to provide the convenienctes of 

life. In a word, by the deſtination of 

— his Creator, and the neceffities of his 

: nature, man commences, at once, an 

active, not merely a contemplative being. 


8 Religion aſſumes him as ſuch. It ſup- 
a poſes him employed in this world, as on 
t a buſy ſtage. It regulates, but does not 
V | aboliſh, the enterprizes and cares of or- 
- dinary life. It addreſſes itſelf to the va- 
— rious ranks in ee to the rich and 
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* the poor, to the magiſtrate and the ſub⸗ 

ect. It rebukes the ſlothful; directs the 
diligent how to labour; and requires every 
man to do his own buſineſs. 

Suppoſe, now, that veil to be with- 
drawn which conceals another world from 
our view. Let all obſcurity vaniſh ; Let 
us no longer ſee darkly, as through a glaſs ; 
but let every man enjoy that intuitive 
perception of divine and eternal objects, 

which the Sceptick was ſuppoſed to deſire. 
The immediate effect of ſuch a diſcovery 
would be, to annihilate in our eye all 
human objects, and to produce a total 
= Ragnation in the affairs of the world. 
Were the celeſtial glory expoſed to our 
admiring view; did the angelic har- 
mony ſound in our enraptured ears; what 
earthly concerns could have the power | 
of engaging our attention for a ſingle mo- 
ment ? All the ſtudies and purſuits, the 
arts and labours, which now - employ the 
activity of man, which ſupport the or- 
der, or promote the happineſs of ſociety, 
would lie negleQed and abandoned. Thoſe 
deſires 


e 
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deſires and fears, thoſe hopes and intereſts 


by which we are at preſent ſtimulated, 


would ceaſe to operate. Human life 
would preſent no objects ſufficient to 
rouſe the mind; to kindle the ſpirit of 
enterprize, or to urge the hand of in- 
duſtry. If the mere ſenſe of duty en- 
gaged a good man to take ſome part in 


the buſineſs of the world, the taſk, when 
ſubmitted to, would prove diſtaſteful. 
Even the preſervation of life would be 


ſighted, if he were not bound to it by 
the authority of God. Impatient of his 


confinement within this tabernacle of 
duſt, languiſhing for the happy day of 
his tranſlation to thoſe glorious regions 


which were diſplayed to his ſight, he 
would ſojourn on earth as a melancholy 


exile. Whatever Providence has prepared 


for the entertainment of man, would be 
viewed with contempt. Whatever is now 


attractive in ſociety, would appear inſipid. 


In. a word, he would be no longer a fit 
inhabitant of this world, nor be qualified 


for thoſe exertions which are allotted to 


him 


= 
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SER M. him in his preſent ſphere of being. But, 
—— all his faculties being ſublimated above 
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the meaſure of humanity, he would be 
in the condition of a being of ſuperiour ' 


order, who, obliged to reſide among men, 
would regard their purſuits with ſcorn, as 
dreams, trifles, and n amuſements of 


N 


But to this W it may hap 


| be replied, That ſuch conſequences as I 


have now ſtated, ſuppoſing them to fol- 
low, ' deſerve not much regard. For what 


though the preſent arrangement of human 
affairs were entirely changed, by a clearer 


view, and a ſtronger impreſſion of our fu- 
ture ſtate? Would not ſuch a change prove 


the higheſt bleſſing to man ? Is not his 
attachment to worldly objects the great 


| ſource both of his miſery and his guilt? . 
Employed in perpetual contemplation of 
heavenly objects, and in preparation for 


the enjoyment of them, would he not be- 


come more virtuous, and of courſe more 


happy, than the nature of his preſent em- 


ployments and attachments permits him 
| to 


ww —_— 
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io. be =Allowing, for a moment, the 1 M. 


conſequence to be | ſuch, this much is ww 


yielded; that upon the ſuppoſition which 
was made, man would not be the crea- 


ture which he now is, nor human life the 


Nate: which we now behold. How far 
the change would contribute to his welfare, 


comes to be conſidered. 


If there be any principle fully aſcer= 


tained by religion, it is, That this life was 


intended for a ſtate of trial and improve- 
ment to man. His preparation for a bet- 
ter world required a gradual purification, 
carried on by ſteps of progreſſive diſci- 
pline. The ſituation, therefore, here aſ- 


| ſigned him, was ſuch as to anſwer this 
deſign, by calling forth all his active 


powers, by giving full ſcope to his moral 


diſpoſitions, - and bringing to light his 
whole character. Hence it became pro- 
per, that difficulty and temptation ſhould. 


ariſe in the courſe of his duty. Ample re- 


wards were promiſed to virtue; but theſe 
rewards were left, as yet, in obſcurity 


and diſtant proſpect. The impreſſions of 
H a: ſenſe 


Ge — 
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i. ſenſe were ſo balanced againſt the diſco- 


— veries of immortality, as to allow a con- 
flict between faith and ſenſe, between 
conſcience and deſire, between preſent 


pleaſure and future good. In this con- 
flict, the fouls of good men are tried, 
improved, and ſtrengthened. In this 
field, their honours are reaped. Here are 


formed the -capital virtues of fortitude, 


temperance, and felf-denaal ; ' moderation 


in proſperity, patience in adverſity, ſub- 
miſſion to the will of God, and charity 


and forgiveneſs to men, amidſt the various 


. of worldly intereſt. 


Such is the plan of Divine wifdom for 


man's improvement. But put the caſe, 


that the plan deviſed by human wiſdom 


were to tak@þlace, and that the rewards 


of the juſt were-to be now fully diſplayed 
to view; the exerciſe of all thofe graces 
which I have mentioned, would be en- 
tirely ſuperſeded. Their very names would 
be unknown. Every temptation being 
withdrawn, every . worldly attachment 
__ ſubdued * the overpowering diſ- 


cover ies 


, 
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coveries of eternity, no trial of ſincerity, SERM. 
no diſcrimination: of characters, would re 
main; no opportunity would be afforded 


for . thoſe active exertions, which are the 


means of purifying and perfecting the = 
good. On the competition between time 
and eternity, depends the chief exerciſe 
of human virtue, . The obſcurity which 
at preſent hangs over eternal objects, pre- 
ſerves the competition, Remove that ob- 
ſcurity, and you. remove human virtue from 
its place. You. overthrow that whole ſyſ- 
tem of diſcipline, by which imperfect crea- 
tures are, in this life, gradually trained 
up for a more perfect ſtate. 

This, then, is the concluſion to which 
at laſt we arrive, That the full diſplay 
which was demanded, of the heavenly 
glory, would be fo far from improving 
the human ſqul, that it would aboliſh 
thoſe virtues and duties which -are the 
great inſtruments of its improvement. It 


would be unfuitable to the character of 


man in every view, either as an active 
being, or a+ moral agent. It would diſ- 
H 2 * 
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1 qualify him for taking part in the affairs 


al 
: a *** 


of the world; for reliſhing the ee 
or for Uiſthargins the dutics of life : 1 


a word, it would entirely defeat the Bro | 


poſe of his being placed on this earth. 
And the queftion, Why the Almighty has 
been pleaſed to leave a ſpiritual world, 
and the future exiſtence of man, under ſo 
much "obſcurity, | reſolves in the end into 
this, Why there ſhould be ſuch a crea- 
ture as man in the univerſe of God? — 


Such is the iſſue of the imptopementi 


propoſed to be made on the plans of Pro- 


vidence. They add to the diſcoveries of 


the ſuperiour wiſdom of God, and of the 
e and N of x man. 


[FROM what ling been ſaid, it now ap- 


pears, That no reaſonable objection to the 


belief of a future ſtate ariſes, from the 


| imperfect diſcoveries of it which we en- 
joy; from the difficulties that are mingled 


with its evidence; ſrom our ſceing as 
through a glaſs darkly, and being left to 
walk = * and not b& 1 ght. It cannot 

be 
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be otherwiſe, it ought not to be other - SER M. 
IV. 
wiſe, in our preſent ſtate. The evidence wy 
which is afforded, is ſufficient - for the 
conviction of a candid mind, ſufficient 
for a rational ground of conduct; though 
not ſo ſtriking as to withdraw our atten- 
tion from the preſent world, or altoge- 
ther to overcome the impreſſion of ſenſi- 
ble objects. In ſuch evidence it becomes 
us to acquieſce, without indulging either 
doubts or complaints, on account of our 
not receiving all the ſatis faction which 
we fondly deſire, but which our preſent 
immaturity of being excludes. For upon 
the ſuppoſition of immortality, this life is 
no other than the childhood of exiſtence; ; 
and the meaſures of our knowledge muſt 
be proportioned to ſuch a ſtate. To the 


Is ſucceſſive ſtages of human life, from in- 
4 fancy to old age, belong certain peculiar 
: attachments, certain cares, deſires, and 
ö intereſts; which open not abruptly, but 
1 by gradual advances on the mind, as it 
* becomes fit to receive them, and is pre- 
W pared for acting the part to Which, in 
* >. 4 H 3 their 


We; 
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8 ERM. their order, they pertain. Hence, 
——— education of a child, no one thinks of in- 
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in the 


ſpiring him all at once with the /know- 


| ledge, the ſentiments, and views of a_ 
man, and with contempt for the exer- 


eiſes and amuſements of childhood. On 
the contrary, employments ſuited to his 


age are allowed to occupy him. By theſe 


his powers are gradually unfolded; and 
advaritage is taken of his youthful pur- 
ſuits, to improve and ſtrengthen his mind; 
till, ſtep by ſtep, he is led on to higher 2 
proſpects, and prepared for a larger and 


more important ſcene of action. 


This analogy, which fo happily inuſ⸗ 


trates the preſent conduct of the Deity 


towards man, deſerves attention the more, 


as it is the very illuſtration uſed by the 


Apoftle, when treating of this ſubject in 
the context. Now, ſays he, we know in 


part—but when that which is perfect is 
come; that which is in part ſhall be done 
way. When I was a child, I. pale as a 
child, I underſtood as a child, I thought as 
a ebild ; but WAH i | became a man, T put 

away 
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a-Fay childiſh things. For now, we fee 8 


through a glaſs, darkly ; but then, face t 
face: Now I know in part; but then, 1 


ſhall know even as am known, Under 
the care of the Almighty, our education 
is now going on, from a mortal to an 
immortal ſtate. As much light is let in 
upon us, as we can bear without injury, 
When the objects become too ſplendid 
and dazzling for our fight, the curtain 
is drawn. Exerciſed in ſuch a field of 
action, as ſuits the ſtrength of our un- 
ripened powers, we are, at the ſame time, 


by proper proſpects and hopes, prompted 
to aſpire towards the manhood of our 


nature, the time when childiſh things ſhall 


be put away. But ſtill, betwixt thoſe 
future proſpects, and the impreſſion of 


preſent objects, ſuch an accurate propor- 


tion 1s eſtabliſhed, as on the one hand 


ſhall not produce a total contempt of 
earthly things, while we aſpire to thoſe 
that are heavenly; and on the other, 


ſhall not encourage ſuch a degree of at- 
tachment to our preſent ſtate, as would 


wo render 
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SERM. er us unworthy of future ad vance- 
— ment. In a word, the whole courſe of 


things is ſo ordered, that we may neithet 


by an irregular and precipitate education, 


become men too-ſoon ; nor by a fond and 
trifling indulgence, be ſuffered to continue 


: children for ever. 


; Lr theſe reflections not only remove 
the doubts which may ariſe from our 
obſcure knowledge of immortality, but 


likewiſe produce the higheſt admiration 


of the wiſdom of our Creator. The ftruc- 
ture of the natural'world affords innume- 


Table inſtances of profound deſign, which 
no attentive ſpectator can ſurvey without 
wonder. In the moral world, where the 
workmanſhip is of much finer and more 


delicate contexture, ſubjects of ſtill greater 
admiration open to view. But admi- 
ration muſt riſe to its higheſt point, 


when thoſe parts of the moral conſtitu- 
tion, which at firſt were reputed ble- 
miſhes, which carried the appearance of 
dean, either to the wiſdom or the 


* „ 8 goodness 
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goodneſs of Providence, are diſcovered, SERM. 
on more accurate inſpection, to be ad- 
juſted with the moſt exquiſite propriety. 


We have now ſeen, that the darkneſs of 
man's condition is no leſs eſſential to his 


well-being, than the light which he en- 


joys. His internal powers, and his ex- 
ternal ſituation, appear to be exactly fitted 
to each other. Thoſe complaints which 
we are apt to make, of our limited capa- 


city and narrow views, of our inability to 
penetrate farther into the future deſtination 


of man, are found, from the foregoing 
obſervations, to be juſt as unreaſonable, as 
the childiſh complaints of our not being 
formed with a microſcopic eye, nor fur- 
niſhed with an eagle's wing; that is, of 
not being endowed with powers which 
would ſubvert the nature, and counteract 
the laws, of our preſent ſtate. 

In order to do juſtice to the ſubject, I 
muſt. obſerve, That the ſame reaſoning 
which has been now employed with reſpect 
to our knowledge of immortality, is 
equally applicable to many other branches 

HELY | of 
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of b knowledge. Thus, why 


was We are permitted to know ſo little of the 


nature of that Eternal Being who rules the 


_ univerſe; why the manner in which he 
operates on the natural and moral world, 


is wholly concealed ; why we are kept in 


. ſuch ignorance, with reſpect to the extent 


of his works, to the nature and agency of 
ſpiritual. beings, and even with reſpect to 
the union between our own ſoul and body: 


To all theſe, and ſeveral other enquiries 


of the ſame kind, which often employ the 
ſolicitous reſearches of ſpeculative men, the 
anſwer is the ſame that was given to the 


Intereſting queſtion which makes the ſub- 


ject of our diſcourſe. The degree of know- 
ledge defired, would prove incompatible 
with the deſign, and with the proper buſi- 
neſs of- this life. It would raiſe us to a 
ſphere too exalted ; would reveal objects 
too great and ſtriking for our preſent facul- 
ties; would excite feelings too ſtrong for 
us to bear; in a word, would unfit us for 
thinking or acting like human creatures. 


It is therefore referved for a more ad- 


vanced 
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vanced period of our nature; and the hand $ 3 M. 
of Infinite wiſdom hath in mercy drawn a 


veil over ſcenes which would overpower 
the ſight of mortals, 

- One inſtance, in particular, of Divine 
wiſdom, is ſo illuſtrious, and correſponds 
ſo remarkably with our preſent ſubject, 
that I cannot paſs it over without notice; 
that is, the concealment under which Pro- 


vidence has placed the future events of 


our life on earth. The deſire of penetrat- 


ing into this unknown region, has ever 


been one of the moſt anxious paſſions of 
men. It has often ſeized the wiſe as well 
as the credulous, and given riſe to many 
vain and impious ſuperſtitions throughout 
the whole earth. Burning with curioſity 
at the approach of ſome critical event, and 


impatient under the perplexity of conjec- 


ture and doubt, How cruel is Providence, 
we are apt to exclaim, in denying to man 
the power of fore-ſight, and in limiting 
him to the knowledge of the preſent mo- 
ment? Were he permitted to look forward 
into the courſe of deſtiny, how much more 

_ ſuitably 
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ONS ſuitably would he be prepared for the vari- 
dus turns and changes in his life ? With 


what moderation would he enjoy his pro- 


ſperity under the fore- knowledge of an 


approaching reverſe? And with what ea- 


gerneſs be prompted to improve the flying 
hours, by ſeeing the inevitable term draw 
nigh which was to finiſh his courſe ? 

But while Fancy indulges ſuch vain de- 


fires and criminal complaints, this coveted 


fore- knowledge muſt clearly appear to the 
eye of reaſon, to be the moſt fatal gift 


which the Almighty could beſtow. If in 


this preſent mixed ſtate, all the ſucceſſive 


ſcenes of diſtreſs through which we are 


to paſs, were laid before us in one view, 


perpetual ſadneſs would overcaſt our life. 
Hardly would any tranſient gleams of in- 
tervening joy be able to force their way 


through the eloud. Faint would be the 
reliſh of - pleaſures, of which we foreſaw 
the cloſe: Inſupportable the burden of af- 
flictions; under which we were. oppreſſed 
by a load, not only of. preſent, but of an- 


ticipated ſorrows. Friends would begin 


their 


loſe. 
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was to diſſolve it; and, with weeping eye 


the parent would every moment behold 


the child whom he knew that he was to 
In ſhort, as ſoon as that myſterious 
veil, which now covers futurity, was 
lifted up, all the gaiety of life would diſ- 
appear; its flattering hopes, its pleaſing 
illuſions, would vaniſh; and nothing but 
its vanity and ſadneſs remain. The fore- 


ſight of the hour of death would conti- 


nually interrupt the courſe of human af- 
fairs; and the overwhelming profſpect of 
the future, inſtead of exciting men to pro- 


| per aQtivity, would render them immove- 
able with conſternation and diſmay. 


How much more friendly to man is that 
mixture of knowledge and ignorance 
which is allotted him in this ſtate ! Igno- 
rant of the events which are to befall us, 
and of the preciſe term which is to con- 
clude our life, by this ignorance our en- 
joyment of preſent objects is favoured ; 
and knowing that death is certain, and 
that human affairs are full of change, by 

ö this 
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SERM. this knowledge our attachment to thoſe ob- 
IV. 
—— jects is moderated. Preciſely in the ſame 
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manner, as, by the mixture of evidence 
and obſcurity which remains on the pro- 
ſpe& of a future ſtate, a proper balance is 
preſerved betwixt our love of this life, 
and our deſire of a better. 
The longer that our thoughts dwell on 
this ſubject, the more we muſt be con- 
vinced, that in nothing the Divine wiſdom 
is more admirable, than in proportioning 
knowledge to the neceſſities of man. In- 
ſtead of lamenting our condition, that we 
are permitted only to ee as through a glajs 
darkly, we have reaſon to bleſs our Creator, 
no leſs for what he hath concealed, than 
for what he hath allowed us to.know. He 
is wonderful in counſel, as he is excellent 
in working, He is wiſe in heart, and his 
thoughts are deep. . How unſearchable arc 
the riches of the W} ow 5 the an 
of Goat | 


- Hon the whole view which we have 
taken of the ſubjeQ, this important in- 
kr; | | ſtruction 
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all the knowledge, and in particular of tage 


religious knowledge which God hath af- 
forded us, is, to fit us for diſcharging the 
duties of life. No uſeleſs diſcoveries are 
made to us in religion: No diſcoveries 
even of uſeful truths, beyond the preciſe 
degree of information, which is ſubſer- 
vient to right conduct. To this great end 
all our information points. In this center 


all the lines of knowledge meet. Life and 


immortality are brought to light in the goſ- 


pel ; yet not ſo diſplayed as to gratify the 
euriolity of the world with an aſtoniſhing 
ſpectacle; but only ſo far made known, 
as to aſſiſt and ſupport us in the practice 


of our duty. If the diſcovery were more 
imperfect, it would excite no deſire of im- 
mortality; if it were more full and ſtrik- 
ing, it would render us careleſs of life. 
On the firſt ſuppoſition, no ſufficient mo- 
tive to virtue would appear; on the ſecond, 
no proper trial of it would remain. In the 
one caſe, we ſhould think and act like men 


who have their portion only in this world ; 


4 | in 
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SERM. in the other caſe, like men who have no 
ln; — concern with this world at all. Whereas 
U now, by the wiſe conſtitution of Heaven, 
we are placed in the moſt favourable ſitua- 
tion for aQing, with propriety, our allotted 
part here; and for riſing, in due courſe, to 
higher honour and happineſs hereafter. 
Let us then ſecond the Kind intentions 
of Providence, and act upon the plan 
which it hath pointed out. Checking 
our inquiſitive ſolicitude about what the 
Almighty hath concealed, let us dilis 
gently improve what he hath made known. 
Inhabitants of the earth, we are at the 
ſame time candidates for heaven. Look- 
ing upon theſe as only different views of 
one conſiſtent character, let us carry on 
our preparation for heaven, not by ab- 
ſtracting ourſelves from the concerns of 
this world, but by fulfilling the duties and 
offices of every ſtation in life. Living - 
berly, righteoufly, and godly in the preſent 
world, let us look for that bleſſed hope, and 
the glorious appearing of the great God, und 


| our Saviour Jeſus Chri ft. 


Before 
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obſerve, That the reaſonings in this diſ - 


courſe give no ground to apprehend any 


danger of our being too much influenced 
by the belief of a future ſtate. I have 


ſhown the hurtful effects which would 
follow from too bright and full a diſcovery 
of the glory of that ſtate; and in ſhowing 
this, I have juſtified the decree of Provi- 
dence, which permits no ſuch diſcovery. 


But as our nature is at preſent conſtituted, 


attached by ſo many ſtrong connections to 
the world of ſenſe, and enjoying a com- 
munication ſo feeble and diſtant with the 
world of ſpirits, we need fear no danger 
from cultivating intercourſe with the latter 
as much as poſſible. On the contrary, 
from that intercourſe the chief ſecurity of 


our virtue is to be ſought. The biaſs of 


our nature leans ſo much towards ſenſe, 


that from this ſide the peril is to be dread- 
ed, and on this ſide the defence is to be 


provided. 
Let us then walk by faith, Let us 
Airengthen this principle of aCtion to the 


. utmoſt 
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| * utmoſt of our power. Let us implore the 
Divine grace, to ſtrengthen it within us 
more and more: That we may thence de- 
rive an antidote againſt that ſubtile poiſon, 
which inceſſant commerce with the objects 
of ſenſe diffuſes through our ſouls; that 
we may hence acquire purity and dignity 
of manners, ſuited to our divine hopes; 
and, undefiled by the pleaſures of the 
world, unſhaken by its terrours, may pre- 
ſerve to the end one conſtant tenour of in- 
tegrity. Till at laſt, having, under the 
conduct of Chriſtian faith, happily finiſhed 
the period of diſcipline, we enter on that 
ſtate, where a far nobler ſcene ſhall open; 
where eternal objects ſhall ſhine in their 
vative ſplendour ; where, this twilight of 
moral life being paſt; the Sun of righteouſ- 
_ neſs ſhall riſe; and that which is perfect 
being come, that which i is in 170 en, be 
Amun. 5 . 
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SERMON V. 
On the DrATRH of Cur15T; 


Preached at the celebration of the Sacrament 
of the LorD's SUPPER: 


Jon N xvii. > 


Father! The hour is come ;— 


” THESE were the words of our 
bleſſed Lord on a memorable occa- 
fon. The feaſt of the paſſover drew nigh, 
at which he knew that he was to ſuffer. 


ference with his diſciples ; | like a dying 
father in the midſt of his family, min- 
gling conſolations with his laſt inſtruc- 


4 


F ä tions. 


Wy 


Jeſus 1 if up his eyes to heaven, and a 


The night was arrived wherein he Was 
x to be delivered into the hands of his ene- 
+ mies. He had ſpent the evening in con- 
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WET M. tions. When he had ended his diſcourſe 


9 4 wto them, he lfted up his EYES to heaven, 


and, with the words which I have now 
read, began that folemn prayer of inter-- 
eeſſion for the Church, which cloſed his 


_ miniſtry, Immediately after, he went 


forth with his diſciples into the garden of 
Gethſemane, and ſurrendered himſelf to 


thoſe who came to apprehend him. 


Such was the ſituation of our Lord at 


the time of his pronouncing theſe words. 


He ſaw his miſſion on the point of being 


accompliſhed. He had the proſpect full 


before him, of all that he was about to 
ſuffer. Father! The Hour i ig come. What 


hour? An hour the moſt critical, the 
moſt pregnant with great events, fince 
hours had begun, to be numbered, ſince 


time had begun to run. It was the hour 
in which the Son. of God was. to termi- 
nate the labours of his important life, by 
a death ſtill more important and illuſtri- 
ous; the hour of atoning, by his ſuffer- 
ings, for the guilt of mankind; the hour 
of * prophecies, types, and 

— 
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through a ſeries of ages; the hour of con- 


cluding the old, and of introducing to the 
world the new diſpenſation - of religion; 
the hour of his triumphing over the 
world, and death, and hell; the hour of 
his erecting that ſpiritual kingdom which 


is to laſt for ever. Such is the hour, ſuch. 


are the events, which you are to comme» 
morate in the Sacrament of our Lord's 
Supper. I ſhall attempt to ſet them be- 
fore you as proper ſubjects, at this time, 
of your devout meditation. To diſplay 


them in their genuine majeſty, i is beyond | 


the ability of man. 


4, Tore. was _ _ in which Chriſt 
was , glorified by his ſufferings. The 


whole of his life had diſcovered much 


real greatneſs, under a mean appearance. 
Through the cloud of bis humiliation, 
his native luſtre often broke forth; but 
never did it ſhine fo bright, as in this laſt, 
this trying hour. It was indeed the hour 
—f diſtreſs, and of blood. He knew it to 
15 ng be 
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be ſuch; and when he uttered the words 


of the Text, he had before his eyes, the 


executioner and the croſs, the ſcourge, the 
nails and the ſpear. But by proſpects of 


this nature his ſoul was not to be over- | 


come. It is diſtreſs which ennobles every 
great character; . and diſtreſs was to glo- 


rify the Son of God. He was now to 
teach all mankind, by his example, how 


to ſuffer and to die. He was 'to ſtand 
forth before his enemies, as the faithful 


witneſs of the truth; juſtifying by his 


behaviour the character which he aſſumed, 


and ſealing with his blood the doctrine 


which he taught. 
What magnanimity in al his words 


| and actions on this great occaſion ! The 


court of Herod, the judgment-hall of 
Pilate, the hill of Calvary, were ſo many 


theatres prepared for his diſplaying all the 
virtues of a conſtant and patient mind. 


When led forth to ſuffer, the firſt voice 
which we hear from him, is a generous 
lamentation over the fate of his unfortu- 
nate, though guilty, country ; j and, to the 


laſt 
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laſt moment of his life, we behold him in 8 E RM. 
poſſeſſion of the ſame gentle and benevo- 


lent ſpirit. No upbraiding, no complain- 
ing expreſſion eſcaped from his lips, dur- 
ing the long and painful approaches of a 
cruel death. He betrayed no ſymptom of 
a weak or a vulgar, of a diſcompoſed or 
impatient mind. With the utmoſt atten- 
tion of filial tenderneſs, he committed his 
aged mother to the care of his beloved 
diſciple “. With all the dignity of a So- 
vereign, he conferred pardon on a peni- 


tent fellow-ſufferer. With a greatneſs of 


mind beyond example, he ſpent his laſt 
moments in apologies and prayers, for 
thoſe who were ſhedding his blood. 

Buy wonders in heaven, and wonders on 
earth, was this hour diſtinguiſhed. All 
nature ſeemed to feel it; and the dead and 
the living bore witneſs to its importance. 
The veil of the temple was rent in twam. 
The earth ſhook. There was darkneſs 


over all the land. The graves were open- 


ed, and many who flept aroſe and went into 
See John xix. 26, 27. 5 | 
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e tbe Holy City, Nor were theſe the only 
* prodigies of this awful hour. The moſt 


hardened hearts were ſubdued and chang- 
ed. The judge, who in order to gratify 
the multitude. paſſed ſentence againſt him, 
publickly atteſted his innocence. The 
Roman centurion, who preſided at the exe- 
cution, gloriſied God, and acknowledged 
the ſufferer to be more than man. After. 
he jaw the things. which had paſſed, he 
Jaid, Certainly this was 4 mghteaus per- 


Jon; truly, this was the Son of God. The 


Jewiſh malefaQtor who was crucified with 
him, addreſſed him as a King, and im- 
plored his favour. Even the crowd of in- 
ſenſible ſpectators, who had come forth as 
to a common ſpectacle, and who bega 
with clamours and inſults, returned "any 
ſiniting their breaſis—Look back on the 
heroes, the philoſophers, the legiſlators of 
old. View them in their laſt moments. 
Recall every circumſtance which diſtin- 
guiſhed their departure from the world. 
Where can you find ſuch an aſſemblage of 
* virtues, and of prone events, as con- 
curred 
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the dying. perſon, uf hs. and by hea» 
ven? 


II. Thie was the hour in which-Chriſt 


atoned for the ſins of mankind, and ac- 
compliſhed our eternal redemption. It 
was the hour when that great ſacrifice was 
offered up, the efficacy of which reaches 


back to the firſt tranſgreſſion of man, and 
extends. forward to the end of time; the 
hour when, from the croſs, as from an 


high altar, the blood was flowing, which 
waſhed away the guilt of the nations. 


This awful diſpenſation of the Al- 


migbty contains myſteries which are be- 
yond the diſcovery of man. It is one of 
thoſe things into which he: angels deſire to 
look. What has been revealed to us, is, 
That the death of Chriſt was the interpo- 
ſition of Heaven for preventing the ruin 
of human kind. We know, that under 
the government of God, miſery is the na- 
rn eee of oi. After rational 

| . _ - "creatures 
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curred at the death of Chriſt? Where, fo SERM, 
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6 oy M. creatures had, by their criminal condutt; 
— introduced diſorder into the Divine king- 


dom, there was no ground to believe, that 


by their penitence and prayers alone, 


they could prevent the deſtruction which 


threatened them. The prevalence of pro- 
pitiatory ſacrifices throughout the earth, 


proclaims it to be the general ſenſe of 


mankind, that mere repentance was not 
of ſufficient avail to expiate ſin, or to 
ſtop its penal effects. By the conſtant 
alluſions which are carried on in the 


New Teſtament to the ſacrifices under 


the Law, as pre- fignifying a great atone- 


ment made by Chriſt; and by the ſtrong 


expreſſions which are uſed in deſeribing 
the effects of his death, the ſacred writers 
ſhow, as plainly as language allows, that 
there was an efficacy in his ſufferings, far 
beyond that of mere example and in- 
ſtruction. The nature and extent of that 


' efficacy w we are unable, as yet, fully to 
trace. Part we are capable of behold- 


ing; ; and the wiſdom of what we behold, 


we have reaſon to adore. We diſcern in 
/ this 
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this plan of redemption, the evil of ſin os" aa 
ſtrongly exhibited ; and the juſtice of tage 


Divine government awfully exemplified, in 
Chriſt ſuffering for ſinners. But let us 
not imagine, that our preſetit” diſcoveries 
unfold the whole influence of the death of 
Chriſt. It is connected with cauſes into 
which we cannot penetrate, It produces 
conſequences too extenſive for us to ex- 


plore. God's thoughts are not as our 


thoughts. In all things, we /ee only in part; 
and here, if any where, we ſee. alſo as 
through a glaſs darkly. 

This, however, is fully manifeſt, that 
redemption 1s one of the moſt glorious 


works of the Almighty. If the hour of 
the creation of the world was great. and 


illuſtrious ; that hour, when, from the 
dark and formleſs maſs, this fair ſyſtem 
of nature aroſe at the Divine command; 

when the morning ſtars ſang together, ** 
all the ſons of God ſhauted for joy ; no leſs 


illuſtrious is the hour of the reſtoration 


of the world; the hour when, from con- 
demnation and miſery, it emerged into 
happineſe 


Fa 
is 
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8 E 7 M. * and peace. With leſs external 


— majeſty it was attended, but is, on that 


account, the more wonderful, that under 
an appearance fo ſirnple, ſuch great events 
were covered, 


: III. Is this hour the ae ſeries of 


propheſies, viſions, types, and figures, 
was accompliſhed. This was the center 


in which they all met: This the point, 


towards which they bad tended and verg- 
ed, throughout the courſe of ſo many 
generations. You | behold the Law and 
the Prophets ſtanding, if we may ſpeak 
ſo, at the foot of the croſs, and doing 
homage. You behold Moſes and Aaron 
bearing the ark of the covenant : David 
and Elyah preſenting the oracle of teſti- 
mony. You behold all the prieſts and 
ſacrifices, all the rites and ordinances, 


all the types and ſymbols, aſſembled 


together to receive their conſummation. 


Without the death of Chriſt, the worſhip | 
and ceremonies. of the law would have 
remained a pompous, but unmeaning in- 

r © ſititution. 
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ſtitution. In the hour when he was cru- $ E RM. 


cified, the book with the ſeven ſeals was — 


opened. Every rite aſſumed its ſignifi- 


cancy; every prediction met its event; 
every ſymbol diſplayed its correſpond- 
ence. 

The dark, and kelmingly ambiguous 


method of conveying important diſcove- 


ries under figures and emblems, was not 
peculiar to the ſacred books. The Spirit 
of God, in pre- ſignifying the death of 
Chriſt, adopted that plan, according to 
which the whole knowledge of thoſe 
early ages was propagated through the 
world. Under the veil of myſterious al- 
luſion, all wiſdom was then concealed. 
From the ſenſible world, images were 
every where borrowed, to deſcribe things 


unſeen, More was underſtood to be 
meant, than was openly expreſſed. By 


enigmatical rites, the Prieſt communi- 
cated his doctrines; by parables and al- 


legories, the Philoſopher inſtructed his 
diſciples ; ; even the Legiſlator, by figu- 


rative ſayings, commanded the reverence 
of 
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SE 290k of the people. Agreeably to this prevail 


ing mode of inſtruction, the whole diſ- 


penſation of the Old Teſtament was fo 


conducted, as to be the ſhadow and the 


figure of a ſpiritual ſyſtem. Every re- 


markable event, every diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſonage, under the Law, is interpreted in 
the New Teſtament, as bearing ſome re- 


ference to the hour of which we treat. 


If Iſaac was laid upon the altar as an in- 


nocent victim; if David was driven from 
his throne by the wicked, and reſtored 


by the hand of God; if the brazen ſer- 
pent was lifted up, to heal the people; if 
the rock was ſmitten by Moſes, to furniſh 


drink in the wilderneſs ; all were types of 
' Chriſt, and alluded to his death. 


In predicting the ſame event, the lan- 


guage of ancient prophecy was magnifi- 


cent, but ſeemingly contradictory: For it 


foretold a Meſſiah, who was to be at once 


a ſufferer and a conqueror. The Star Was 
to come out of Jacob, and the Branch to 


ſpring from the flem of Fe eſſe. The Angel of 


the Covenant, the Deſi re of all Nations, Was 
6 to 
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to come ſuddenly to his temple ; and to him 8 Ty M. 


was to be the gathering of the people. Yet — 


at the ſame time, he was to be deſpiſed and 
rejected of men; he was to be taken from 
priſon and from judgment, and to be led as 
a lamb to the ſlaughter. Though he was a 
man of ſorrows and acquainted with grief, 


yet the Gentiles were to come to his hight, 
and Kings to the brightneſs of his riſing. In 


the hour when Chriſt died, thoſe prophe- 


tical riddles were ſolved ; thoſe ſeeming. 
contradictions were reconciled. The ob- 
ſcurity of oracles, and the ambiguity. of 


types vaniſhed. The Sun of righteouſneſs 


roſe ; and, together with the dawn of re- 


ligion, thoſe ſhadows paſſed away. 


IV. Tas was the hour of the abolition 
of the Law, and the introduction of the 
Goſpel; the hour of terminating the old, 


and of beginning the new diſpenſation of 


religious knowledge and worſhip, through 
out the earth. Viewed in this light, it 
forms the moſt auguſt zra which is to be 
found i in the r of mankind. When 


Ch rift 
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SERM, Chriſt was ſuffering on the croſs, we are 


om — informed by one of the Evangeliſts, that he 
ſaid, I thirſt ;\and- that they filled: a fpunge 
with vinegar, and put it to his mouth. 


After he had taſted the vinegar, knowing 


t bat all things were now accompliſhed, and 
' the ſcripture fulfilled, he ſaid, It is finiſh- 


ed * ; that is, This offered draught of vi- 
negar was the laſt circumſtance predicted 
by an ancient Prophet f, that remained to 
be fulfilled. - The vifion and the prophecy 


are now ſealed: The Mofaic diſpenſation 
is cloſed, And he bowed his Se and 


gave up the ghoſt. 

It is finiſhed When he vireks | theſe 
words, he changed the ſtate of the uni- 
verſe. At that moment, the Law ceaſed, 
and the Goſpel commenced. This was the 
ever-memorable point of time, which ſe- 


parated the old and the new world from 
each other. On one ſide of the point of 


ſeparation, you behold the Law, with its 
prieſts, its facrifices, and its rites, retiring 


from ſight. On the other ſide, vou be- 


; * * John xix. 28, 29, 30. : x 77 Plat? 12 21. 
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hold the Goſpel; with its ſimple and ve- — 
nerable inſtitutions, coming forward int 


view. Significantly was the veil of the 
temple rent in this hour; for the glory 


then departed from between the cherubims. 


The legal High Prieſt delivered up his 
Urim and Thummim, his breaſt- plate, 


his robes, and his incenſe: And CHRIST 


ſtood forth as the Great High Prieſt of all 
ſucceeding generations. By that one ſa- 
crifice which he now offered, he aboliſhed 


ſacrifices, for ever. Altars on which the 


fire had blazed for ages, were now to ſmoke 
no more. Victims were no more to bleed. 


Not with the blood of bulls and goats, but 


with his own blood, he now entered into the 


Holy Place, there to appear in $106 IE 


of God for us. 
This was the hour of iſſociation and 
union to all the worſhippers of God: 


When Chriſt ſaid, It is finiſhed, he threw 
down the wall of partition which had fo 


long divided the Gentile from the Jew. 
He gathered into one, all the faithful, out 
of every kindred and people. He pro- 
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8 ERM. claimed the hour to be come, when the 


On the Death Cbriſt. 


— knowledge of the true God ſhould be no 


longer confined to one nation, nor his wor- 
ſhip to one temple; but over all the earth, 


the worſhippers of the Father ſhould /erve 
him in ſpirit and in truth. From that 
bour, they who dwelt in the uttermoſt ends 
of the earth, flrangers to the covenant of 


promiſe, began to be brought nigh. In 
that hour, the light of the Goſpel dawned 


from afar on the Britiſh iſlands. + 


During a long courſe of ages, Provi- 
_ dence ſeemed to be occupied in preparing 
the world for this revolution. The whole 


Jewiſh ceconomy was intended to uſher; it 


in. {he knowledge of God was preſerved 
unextinguiſhed in one corner of the world, 


that thence, in due time, might iſſue forth 


the light which was to overſpread the 
earth. ' Succeſſive revelations gradually 
_ enlarged the views of men beyond the nar- 
row bounds of Judza, to a more extenſive 
kingdom of God. Signs and miracles 


awakened their expectation, and directed 
their eyes towards this great event. Whe- 
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ther God deſcended c on the flaming moun- 8 0 M. 


tain, or ſpoke by the Prophet' s voice; — 


whether he ſcattered his choſen people into 


captivity, or re- aſſembled them in their 
own land; he was till carrying on a pro- 
greſſive bd, which was accompliſhed at 


the death of Chriſt. 


Not only in the territories of Ifrael, but 


over all the earth, the great diſpenſations 
of Providence reſpected the approach of 
this important hour. If empires roſe or 
fell; if war divided, or peace united the 
nations; if learning civilized their man- 
ners, or philoſophy enlarged their views; 
all was, by the ſecret decree of Heaven, 
made to ripen the world for that fulneſs 
of time, when Chriſt was to publiſh the 


whole counſel of God. The Perſian, the 


Macedonian, the Roman Conqueror, en- 
tered upon the ſtage, each at his predicted 


period; and, though he meant not fo, nei- 


ther did his heart think ſo, miniſtered to 


this hour. The revolutions of power, and 
the ſucceſſion of monarchies, were ſo ar- 


ranged by Providence, as to facilitate the 
K 2 * 
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8 5 M. progreſs of the Goſpel through the habit 

— able world, after the day had arrived, 
when the flone which was cut out of the 
mountain without hands, ſhould become a 

great mountain, and fill the earth*, This 
was the day, which Abraham ſaw afar of, 
and was glad. This was the day, which 
many Prophets and Kings, and righteous. 
men defired to fee, but could not ; the day 
for which the earneſt expetation of the crea- 
ture, long oppreſſed with ignorance, and 
bewildered in ſuperſtition, WE, be juſtly 
laid to watt, 


0; Tas was the hour of Chriſt's 
trit mph over all the Powers of darkneſs; 
the hour in which he overthrew dominions 

and thrones, led captivity captive, and 
gave gifts unto men. The conteſt which 
the kingdom of darkneſs had long main- 
tained againſt the kingdom of light, was 
now brought to its criſis. The period was 
come, when the /eed of the woman : ſhould 
brui fe the head of the ſerpent. For many 


Pan. ii. 34, 35. | 
| ? CE ages, 
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God was every where, except in the land 
of Judza, changed into images made like 
to corruptible man, and to birds, and beaſts, 
and creeping things. The world, which 
the Almighty created for himſelf, ſeemed 
to have become a temple of 1dols. Even 


pw wWp * We 


4 and what was entitled Religion, was in 
2 effect a diſcipline of impurity. In the 
d midſt of this univerſal darkneſs, Satan had 
y erected his throne; and the learned and 
poliſhed, as well as the ſavage nations, 
8 bowed down before him. But at the hour 
5s when Chriſt appeared on the croſs, the 
3 ſignal of his defeat was given. His king- 
me dom ſuddenly departed from him; the 
nd reign of Idolatry paſſed away : He was be- 


held to fall like lightning from heaven. In 
that hour, the foundation of every Pagan 


+3 temple ſhook. The ſtatue of every falſe 
"2 i God tottered on its baſe. The Prieſt fled 


from his falling ſhrine ; and the Heathen 
oracles became dumb for ever. 


K 3 As 


to vices and paſſions, altars were raiſed; 
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ages, the moſt groſs ſuperſtition had filled $ . 
the earth. The glory of the uncorruptible — 
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As on the croſs Chriſt triumphed over 


— Satan, ſo he overcame his auxiliary, the 


world. Long had it aſſailed him with its 
temptations and diſcouragements. In this 


hour of ſevere trial, he ſurmounted them 4 
all. Formerly he had deſpiſed the plea- 


ſures of the world. He now baffled its 
terrours: Hence he is juſtly ſaid to have 
crucified the world. By his ſufferings, 
he ennobled diſtreſs; and he darkened 
the luſtre of the pomp and vanities of life. 
He diſcovered to his followers the path 
which leads, through affliction, to glory 
and to victory; and he imparted to them 


the ſame ſpirit which enabled him to over- 


come. My kingdom is not of this world. 


In this world ye ſhall have tribulation : But 
te. of good cheer ; I have overcome the 


world *. 5 
Death alſo, the laſt ſhe. of | man, was. 


| the victim of this hour. The formidable 


appearance of the ſpectre remained; but 


his dart was taken away. For, in the 
Four when Chriſt expiated guilt, he dif- 
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armed death, by ſecuring the reſurrection Ys M. 
of the juſt, When he faid to his pen: 


tent fellow-ſufferer, 7o-day thou ſhalt be 


with me in paradiſe, he announced to all 


his followers the certainty of heavenly 


bliſs. He declared the cherubims to be 
diſmifſed, and the flaming ſword to be 


ſheathed, which had been appointed at 
the fall, 20 keep from man the way of the 
Tree of liſe *. Faint, before this period, 
had been the hope, indiſtin& the pro- 


ſpect, which even good men enjoyed of the 


heavenly kingdom. Life and immortality 


were now brought to light. From the hill 
of Calvary, the firſt clear and certain 


view was given to the world of the ever- 
laſting manſions. Since that hour, they 


have been the perpetual conſolation of 


believers in Chriſt. Under trouble, they 
ſooth their minds; amidſt temptation, 
they ſupport their virtue; and, in their 


dying moments, enable them to ſay, O 


Death! where is thy ting! O Grave ! 


f £7 
where's ir thy victory? Z 4 
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VI. Tris was the hour when our Lord 
erected that ſpiritual kingdom which 1s 
never to end. How vain are the counſels 
and deſigns of men! How ſhallow is the 
policy of the wicked! How ſhort. their 
triumphing ! The enemies of Chriſt ima= 


gined, that in this hour they had ſucceſs- 


fully accompliſhed their plan for his de- 
ſtruction. They believed, that they. had 
entirely ſcattered the ſmall party of his 
followers, and had extinguiſhed his name 
and his honour for ever. In deriſion, 


they addreſſed him as a King. They 


clothed him with purple robes; they 


crowned him with a crown of thorns ; 


they put a reed into his hand; and, with 
inſulting mockery, bowed the knee before 


him. Blind and impious men! How 


little did they know, that the Almighty 
was at that moment /etting bim as à Ning 
on the hill of Sion; giving him the Heathen 
for his inberi tance, and the uttermoſt parts 
of. the earth for his poſſe ion! How little 
did they know, that their badges of 
1 royalty were at . moment con- 


* 


* 5 verted 
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verted into the ſignals of abſolute domi- SER M. 
nion, and the inſtruments of irreſiſtible wy 
power! The reed which they put into 
his hands, became a rod of iron, with 
which he was to break in pieces his ene- 
mies; a ſceptre, with which he was to 
rule the univerſe in righteouſneſs. The 
croſs, which they thought was to ſtigma- 
tize him with infamy, became the enſign 
of his renown. Inſtead of being the re- 
proach of his followers, it was to be their 
boaſt and their glory. The croſs was to 
ſhine on palaces and churches, through- 
out the earth, It was to be aſſumed as 
the diſtinction of the moſt powerful mo- 
narchs, and to wave in the banner of 
victorious armies, when the memory of 
Herod and Pilate ſhould be accurſed ; 
when Jeruſalem ſhould be reduced to 
aſhes, and the Jews be — over 
| all the world. 
_ - Theſe were the triumphs whick com- 
e at this hour. Our Lord ſaw 
them already in their birth; he /aw of 
0 en of bis foul, and -was ſatisfied. 
He 
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He beheld the word of God going forth, 
—— conquering, and to conquer; ſubduing to 
the obedience of his laws, the ſubduers 
of the world; carrying light into the re- 
gions of darkneſs and mildneſs into the 
Habitations of cruelty, He beheld the 
Gentiles waiting below the croſs, to re- 
ceive the Goſpel, He beheld Ethiopia 
and the Iſles firetching out their hands to 
| God ; the deſert beginning to rejoice, and to 
bloſſom as the roſe ; and the knowledge of 
the Lord filling the earth, as the waters co- 
ver the fea. Well pleaſed, he ſaid, 7 zs 
fmiſhed. As a conqueror, he retired from 
the field, reviewing his triumphs: He 
bowed his head, and gave up the g.. 
From that hour, Chriſt was no longer a 
mortal man, but Head over all things to the 
Church; the glorious King of men and 
angels, of whoſe dominion there ſhall be 
no end. His triumphs ſhall perpetually 
increaſe. His name ſhall endure for ever ; 
it ſpall laſt as long as the fun ; men ſhall be 
bleſſed m him, and "= nations N call him 
_ . 
ben 
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fects of this ever-memorable hour. Wit 


all thoſe great events was the mind of our 
Lord filled, when he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, and ſaid, Father ! the hour is come. 

From this view which. we have taken 
of this ſubject, permit me to ſuggeſt, 
what ground it affords to confide in the 
mercy. of God, for the pardon of fin; to 
truſt to his faithfulneſs, for the accom- 
pliſhment of all his promiſes; and. to ap- 


proach. to him, with gratitude and devo- 


tion, in acts of worſhip. 


IN the firſt place, The death of Chriſt 
affords us ground to confide in the Divine 
mercy, for the pardon of ſin. All the ſteps 
of that high diſpenſation of Providence, 


which we have conſidered, lead directly 
to this concluſion, He that ſpared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all,. 
how ſhall he not with him alſo freely give 

us all things? This is the final reſult 
of the diſcoveries of the goſpel. On this 


* Rom. viii. 32, | 
reſts 


_ 
SERM. reſts that great ſyſtem of conſolation, 


On the Death of Chrift, © 


= Om which it hath reared up for men. We 


are not left to dubious and intricate rea- 


ſonings, concerning the conduct which 
God may be expected to hold towards 


his offending creatures. But we are led 


to the view of important and illuſtrious 
facts, which ſtrike the mind with evidence 


irreſiſtible. For, is it poſſible to believe, 
that ſuch great operations as I have en- 
deavoured to deſcribe, were carried on by 
the Almighty i in vain ? Did he excite, in 
the hearts of his creatures, ſuch encou- 
raging hopes, without any intention to 


fulfill them? After ſo long a preparation 


of goodneſs, could he mean to deny for- 
giveneſs to the penitent and the humble? 


When, overcome by the ſenſe of guilt, 


man looks up with an aſtoniſhed eye to 
the juſtice of his Creator, let him recollect 
that hour of which the Text ſpeaks, and 
be comforted. The ſignals of Divine 


mercy), erected in his view, are too con- 


ſpicuous to be either diſtruſted or miſtaken, 


Ix 
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In the next place, The diſcoveries of — oo 


this hour afford the higheſt reaſon to truſt ES 


in the Divine faithfulneſs, for the accom- 
pliſhment of every promiſe which remains 
yet unfulfilled. For this was the hour of 
the completion of God's ancient covenant. 
It was the performance of the mercy pro- 
miſed to the fathers. We behold the con- 


ſummation of a great plan, which, through- 


out a courſe of ages, had been uniformly 
purſued; and which, againſt every hu- 


man appearance, was, at the appointed 


moment, exactly fulfilled. No word that 
ic gone out of the mouth of the Lord, ſhall 
fail, No length of time alters his pur- 


poſe. No obſtacles can retard it. To- 


wards the ends accompliſhed in this hour, 
the moſt repugnant inſtruments were 


made to operate. We diſcern God bend-. 
ing to his purpoſe, the jarring paſſions, 
the oppoſite intereſts, and even the vices 
of men; uniting ſeeming contrarieties in 


his ſcheme ; making the wrath of man to 
praiſe him; obliging the ambition of 


Princes, the ny of the Jews, the 


malice 
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8 og maler of Satan, all to concur, either in 


— bringing forward this hour, or in com- 


pleting its deſtined effects. With what 


entire confidence ought we to wait for the 
fulfillment of all his other promiſes in their 
due time; even when events are moſt em- 
broiled, aw the proſpect is moſt diſcou- 


raging? Although thou fayeft, Thou canſt 
not ſee him; yet Judgment 1s before Him; 


therefore truſt thou in him. Be attentive 


only to perform thy duty; leave the event 


to God; and be affured, that under the 


direction of his Providence, all things all 


Work together for a * iſſue. 


Las rr, The ee anon of this 
whole ſubject tends to excite gratitude and 


devotion, when we approach to God in 


acts of worſhip. The hour of which I 
have diſcourſed, preſents him to us in the 
amiable light of the Deliverer of mankind, 
the Reſtorer of our forfeited hopes. We 
behold the greatneſs of the Almighty, 


| ſoftened by the mild radiance of conde- 
ſeenſion and merey. We behold him di- 


I miniſhing 


At 
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miniſhing the awful diſtance at which we 


ſtand from his preſence, by appointing for —— 


us a Mediator and Interceſſor, through 


whom the humble may, without diſmay, 


approach to Him who made them. By 
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ſuch views of the Divine nature, Chriſtian 


faith lays the foundation for a worſhip 


which ſhall be at once rational and affee- 
tionate; a worſhip, in which the light of 
the underſtanding ſhall concur with the 
devotion of the heart, and the moſt pro- 
found reverence be united with the moſt 
cordial love. Chriſtian faith is not a ſyſ- 
tem of ſpeculative truths. It is not a leſ- 
ſon of moral inſtruction only. By a train 


of high diſcoveries which it reveals, by a 


ſucceſhon of intereſting objects which it 
places in our view, it 1s calculated to ele- 
vate the mind, to purify the affections, 
and, by the aſſiſtance of devotion, to con- 
firm and encourage virtue. Such, in par- 


ticular, is the ſcope of that divine inſti- 


tution, the Sacrament of our Lord's Sup- 
per. To this happy purpoſe let it con- 
duce, yy concentering, In one ſtriking 


point 
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9 7 N. point of light, all that the Goſpel has dil 
played of what 1 is moſt important to man. 
Touched with juſt contrition for paſt of- 
fences, and filled with a grateful ſenſe of 
Divine goodneſs, let us come to the altar 
of God; and with a humble faith in his 
infinite mercies devote ourſelves to his 

| ſervice for CLE; :. - | 
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SERMON V. 


On GENTLENESS. 


JAMES iii. 17. 
The wiſdom that is from above, is gentle 


O be wiſe in our own eyes, to be 
wiſe in the opinion of the world, 


| and to be wiſe in the fight of God, are 


three things ſo very different, as rarely to 
coincide. One may often be wile in his 
own eyes, who is far from being ſo in 
the judgment of the world; and to be re- 
puted a prudent man by the world, 1s no 
ſecurity for being accounted wiſe by God. 


As there is a worldly happineſs, which 


God perceives to be no other than diſ- 
guiſed miſery ; as there are worldly ho- 
nours, which in his eſtimation are re- 
„„ L proach ; 
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SER M. proach; ſo there is a worldly wiſdom, 


dich, in his ſight, is fooliſtneſs, Of this 


worldly wiſdom the characters are given 
in the context, and placed in contraſt with 


thoſe of the wi/dom which is from above. 
The one is the wiſdom of the crafty ; 


the other, that of the upright. The one 


terminates in ſelfiſhneſs ; - the other, in 


charity. The one is full of firife and bit- 


ter envyings; the other, of mercy and of 
good fruits. One of the chief characters 
by which the wiſdom from above is diſ- 
tinguiſhed, is gent/ene/s, of which 1 am 
now to diſcourſe, Of this there is the 
greater occaſion to diſcourſe, becauſe it is 
too ſeldom viewed in a religious light; 
and 18 more readily conſidered by the. 
bulk of men, as a mere felicity of nature, 
or- an exterior accompliſhment of man- 
ners, than as a Chriſtian virtue which 
they are bound to cultivate. I ſhall firſt 
explain the nature of this virtue; and 
ſhall then offer ſome arguments to recom- 
mend, and ſome directions to facilitate, the 
practice of it, . 
| I BEGIN 


On Gentleneſs. 


I BeGIN with diſtinguiſhing true gen- 8 
tleneſs from paſſive tameneſs of ſpirit. 


and from unlimited compliance with the 
manners of others. That paſſive tame- 
neſs which ſubmits, without ſtruggle, to 


every encroachment of the violent and af> 


ſuming, forms no part of Chriſtian duty; 
but, on the contrary, is deſtruQtive of 
general happineſs and order. That unli- 


mited complaiſance, which, on every oc- 
caſion, falls in with the opinions and 


manners of others, is ſo far from being a 
virtue, that it is itfelf a vice, and the pa- 
rent of many vices. It overthrows all 


ſteadineſs of principle; and produces that 


ſinful conformity with the world, which 
taints the whole character. In the pre- 


ſent corrupted ſtate of human manners, 
always to aſſent and to comply, is the 


very worſt maxim we can adopt. It is 


impoſſible to ſupport the purity and dig- 


nity of Chriſtian morals, without oppoſ- 
ing the world on various occaſions, even 
though we ſhould ſtand alone. That 
gentleneſs therefore which belongs to vir- 

L 2 tue, 
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SERM. tue, is to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 


VL 


— the mean ſpirit of cowards, and the fawn- 


ing aſſent of ſycophants. It renounces 


no juſt right from fear. It gives up no 
important truth from flattery. It is in- 
deed not only conſiſtent with a firm mind, 


but it neceſſarily requires a manly ſpirit, 
and a fixed principle, in order to give it 
any real value. Upon this ſolid ground 
only, the poliſh of gentleneſs can with 
advantage be ſuperinduced. | 


It ftands oppoſed, not to the moſt de- 
termined regard for virtue and truth, but 


to harſhneſs and ſeverity, to pride and 


arrogance, to violence and oppreſſion. 
It ie, properly, that part of the great 
* of charity, which makes us un- 


willing to give pain to any of our bre- 


thren. Compaſſion prompts us to relieve 
their wants. Forbearance prevents us 


from retaliating their injuries. Meekneſs 


reſtrains aur angry paſſions; candour, our 
ſevere Judgments. Gentleneſs corrects 
whatever is offenſive in our manners; 


and, by a conſtant train of humane at- 
tentions, 


rin 
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tentions, ſtudies to alleviate the burden 8 RM. 
of common miſery. Its office, therefore,. 


is extenſive. It is not, like ſome other 
virtues, called forth only on peculiar 
emergencies; but it is continually in ac- 
tion, when we are engaged in intercourſe 
with men. It ought to form our addreſs, 
to regulate our ſpeech, and to diffuſe itſelf 


over our whole behaviour. 


I muſt warn you, however, not to 


_ confound this gentle w:/dom which is from 


above, with that artificial courteſy, that 
ſtudied ſmoothneſs of manners, which is 
learned in the ſchool of the world. Such 
accompliſhments, the moſt frivolous and 
empty may poſleſs. Too often they are 
employed by the artful, as a ſnare; too 
often affected by the hard and unfeel- 
ing, as a cover to the baſeneſs of their 
minds, We cannot, at the ſame time, 
avoid obſerving the homage, which, 
even in ſuch inſtances, the world is con- 


ſtrained to pay to virtue, In order to 


render ſociety agreeable, it is found ne- 
ceflary to aſſume ſomewhat, that may at 
. > x80 leaft 
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VI. 


On Gentleneſs. 


leaſt carry its appearance. Virtue-is the 
wa Univerſal charm. Even its ſhadow 1s 
courted, when the ſubſtance is wanting. 
The imitation of its form has been re- 


duced into an art; and, in the commerce 
of life, the firſt ſtudy of all who would 


either gain the eſteem, or win the hearts 


of others, is to learn the ſpeech, and to 


adopt the manners, of candour, gentle- 


neſs, and humanity. But that gentleneſs 
which is the characteriſticx of a good 
man, has, like every other virtue, its 
ſeat in the heart: And, let me add, no- 
thing except what flows from the heart, 
can render even external manners truly 


pleaſing. For no afſumed behaviour can 
at all times hide the real character. In 


that unaffected civility which ſprings 
from a gentle mind, there is a charm in- 


finitely more powerful, than in all the 


ſtudied manners of the moſt finiſhed 

courtier. _ ; 
True gentleneſs is founded on a ſenſe 

of what we owe to him who. made us, 


and to the common nature of which, we 


all 
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all ſhare. It ariſes from reflection on our 8 * 


own failings and wants; and from juſt 


views of the condition, and the duty of 


man. It is native feeling, heightened and 
improved by principle. It is the heart 
which eaſily relents ; which feels for every 


thing that is human; and is backward 
and flow to inflict the leaſt wound. It is 
affable in its addreſs, and mild in its de- 


meanour; ever ready to oblige, and will- 


ing to be obliged by others; breathing 
habitual kindneſs towards friends, cour- 
teſy to ſtrangers, long-ſuffering to ene- 
mies. It exerciſes authority with mode- 
ration; adminiſters reproof with tender- 
neſs; confers favours with eaſe and mo- 
deſty. It is unaſſuming in opinion, and 
temperate in zeal, It contends not ea- 


gerly about trifles ; flow to contradict, and 


ſtill lower to blame; but prompt to 
allay diſſention, and to reſtore peace. It 
neither intermeddles unneceſſarily with 
the affairs, nor pries inquiſitively into the 
ſecrets of others. It delights above all 


things to alleviate diſtreſs, and, if it can- 
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On Gentleneſs. 


not dry up the falling tear, to footh at 
leaſt the grieving heart. Where it has 
not the power of being uſeful, it is never 
burdenſome. It ſeeks to pleaſe, rather 
than to ſhine and dazzle; and conceals 
with care that ſuperiority, either of ta- 


| Tents, or of rank, which is oppreſſive to 


thoſe who are beneath it. In a word, it 
is that ſpirit, and that tenour of manners, 
which the goſpel of Chriſt enjoins, when 
it commands us to bear one another*s bur- 


dens; to rejoice with thoſe who rejoice, 


and to weep with thoſe who weep ; to pleaſe 
every one his neighbour for his good; to be 


kind and tender-hearted; to be pitiful and 


courteous; to ſupport the weak, and to Ka 
patient towards all men. 


Having now ſufficiently ET the 
nature of this amiable virtue, I proceed 


to recommend it to your practice. Let 
me, for this end, defire you to conſider 


the duty which you owe to God; to con- 
fider the relation which you bear to one 


another; to conſider your own intereſt, 


I, CONSIDER 
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I. Coxs ip ER the duty which you owe 8 
to God. When you ſurvey his works, no: 
thing is ſo conſpicuous, as his greatneſs and 
majeſty. When you conſult his word, no- 
thing is more remarkable, than his attention 
to ſoften that greatneſs, and to place it in 
the mildeſt and leaſt oppreſſive light. He 
not only characterizes himſelf as the God of 

_ conſolation, but, with condeſcending gentle- 
neſs, he particularly accommodates himſelf 
to the ſituation of the unfortunate. He 
dwelleth with the humble and contrite. He 
hideth not his face when the affifted cry. He 
bealeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up 
their wounds.—When his Son came to be 

the Saviour of the world, he was eminent 
for the ſame attribute of mild and gentle 
goodneſs. Long before his birth, it was 
propheſied of him, that he ſhould zof 
ſtrive, nor cry, nor cauſe his voice to be 
heard in the ſtreets; that the bruiſed reed 
He ſhould not break, nor quench the ſmok- 
ing flax *: And after his death, this 


Matth. xii. 19, 20. 


diſtin» 
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SERM. diſtinguiſhing feature in his character was 


— fo univerſally remembered, that the Apoſtle 


Paul, on occaſion of a requeſt which he 


makes to the Corinthians, uſes thoſe re- 
markable expreſſions *, I beſeech you by the 


meekneſs and gentleneſs of Chriſt. During 
all his intercourſe with men, no harſhneſs, 
or pride, or ſtately diſtance, appeared in 
his. demeanour. In his acceſs, he was eaſy ; 
in his manners, ſimple; in his anſwers, 
mild; in his whole behaviour, humble and 


| obliging. Learn of me, ſaid he, for Tam 


meek and lowly in heart. — As the Son of 
God is the pattern, ſo the Holy Ghoſt is 
the inſpirer of gentleneſs. His name is 


the Comforter, the Spirit of grace and peace. 


His fruits, or operations on the human 


mind, are love, meckneſs, gentleneſs, and long- 
ſuffering f.— Thus, by every diſcovery of 


the Godhead, honour is conferred upon 
gentleneſs, It is held up to our view, as 
peculiarly connected with Celeſtial Nature. 
And ſuitable to ſuch diſcoveries, is the whole | 
ſtrain of the Goſpel. It were unneceſlary to 


* 2 Corn. 1, | + Gal v. 22. 


appeal 


On Gentleneſs. © 
appeal to any ſingle precept. You need 


only open the New Teſtament, to find this 


virtue perpetually inculcated. Charity, or 
love, is the capital figure ever preſented 


to our view; and gentleneſs, forbearance, 


and forgiveneſs, are the ſounds ever re- 
curring on our ear. 1 

80 predominant, indeed, is this ſpirit 
throughout the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 
that even the vices and corruptions of 
men have not been able altogether to 


defeat its tendency, Though that dif- 


penſation is far from having hitherto 
produced its full effect upon the world, 
yet we can clearly trace its influence, in 
humanizing the manners of men. Re- 
markable in this reſpect, is the victory 
which it has gained over thoſe powers of 
violence and cruelty, which belong to the 
infernal kingdom. Wherever Chriſtia- 
nity prevails, it has diſcouraged, and, in 
ſome degree, aboliſhed ſlavery. It has 
reſcued human nature from that ignomi- 
nious yoke, under which, in former ages, 
the one half of mankind groaned. It has 


introduced 
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SERM. introduced more equality between the two 


2 


— 


ſexes, and rendered the conjugal union 
more rational and happy. It has abated 
the ferociouſneſs of war. It has miti- 
gated the rigour of deſpotiſm, mitigated 


the cruelty of puniſhment; in a word, 
has reduced mankind, from their ancient 


barbarity, into a more humane and gentle 


| Nate. —Do we pretend reſpect and zeal 


for this religion, and at the ſame time 
allow ourſelves in that harſhneſs and ſeve- 
rity, which are ſo contradictory to its ge- 
nius? Too plainly we ſhow, that it has no 
power over our hearts. We may retain 
the Chriſtian name; but we have abandoned 


the Chriſtian ſpirit. 


II. ConSIDER the relation which you 
bear to one another. Man, as a ſolitary 
individual, is a very wretched being. 
As long as he ſtands detached from his 


kind, he is poſſeſſed, neither of happineſs, 


nor of ſtrength. We are formed by na- 
ture to unite; we are impelled towards 
each other, by the compaſſionate inſtincts 

os > 
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in our frame; we are linked by a thou- bs oa 
ſand connections, founded on common ways 
wants. Gentleneſs therefore, or, as it 1s 
very properly termed, humanity, is what 
man, as ſuch, in every ſtation, owes to 
man. To be inacceſſible, contemptuous, 
and hard of heart, is to revolt againſt 
our own nature; is, in the language of 
ſcripture, to hide ourſelves frem our own 
fleſh. Accordingly, as all feel the claim 
which they have to mildneſs and huma- 
nity, ſo all are ſenſibly hurt by the want 
of it in others. On no ſide are we more 
vulnerable. No complaint 1s more feel- 
ingly made, than that of the harſh and 
rugged manners of perſons with whom we 
have intercourſe. But how ſeldom do we 
transfer the caſe to ourſelves, or examine 
how far we are guilty of inflicting on 
others, whoſe ſenſibility is the ſame with 
ours, thoſe very wounds of which we ſo 

loudly complain ? | 
But perhaps, it will be pleaded by 
ſome, That this gentleneſs, on which we 
now inſiſt, regards only thoſe ſmaller 
offices 
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SERM. offices of life, which in their eye are 
A VI, | X . 5 
—vot eſſential to religion and goodneſs. 


Negligent, they confeſs, on flight occa- 


ſions, of the government of their temper, 


or the regulation of their behaviour, they 
are attentive, as they pretend, to the 
great duties of beneficence; and ready, 


whenever the opportunity preſents, to 


perform important ſervics to their fel- 


low-creatures. But let ſuch perſons re- 


fle& that the occaſions of performing 


thoſe important good deeds, very rarely 
occur. Perhaps their fituation in life, or 
the nature of their connections, may in 


a great meaſure exclude them from ſuch 


opportunities. Great events give ſcope 
for great virtues; but the main tenour of 
human life is compoſed of ſmall occur- 
rences. Within the round of theſe, lie 


the materials of the happineſs of moſt 


men; the ſubjects of their duty, and 
the trials of their virtue. Virtue muſt 
be formed and ſupported, not by unfre- 
quent acts, but by daily and repeated 
exertions. In order to its becoming either 

9 vigorous 


J C 
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vigorous or uſeful, it muſt be habitually 


active; not breaking forth occaſionally with 


a tranſient luſtre, like the blaze of the 
comet; but regular in its returns, like the 
light of day: Not like the aromatic gale, 
which ſometimes feaſts the ſenſe ; but like 
the ordinary breeze, which puriſies the air, 


and renders it healthful. 


Years may paſs over our heads, with- 
out affording any opportunity for acts 
of high beneficence, or extenſive utility. 


Whereas not a day paſſes, but in the 


common tranſactions of life, and eſpe- 


cially in the intercourſe of domeſtic 


ſociety, gentleneſs finds place for pro- 
moting the happineſs of others, and for 
ſtrengthening in ourſelves the habit of 
virtue. Nay, by ſeaſonable diſcoveries 
of a humane ſpirit, we ſometimes contri- 


bute more materially to the advancement. 


of happineſs, than by actions which are 
ſeemingly more important. There are 


ſituations, not a few, in human life, 


where the encouraging reception, the 


condeſcending. behaviour, and the look 
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of ſympathy, bring greater relief to the 


w— heart than the moſt bountiful gift. While, 


on the other ſide, when the hand of libe- 
rality is extended to beſtow, the want of 
gentleneſs is ſufficient to fruſtrate the in- 


| tention of the benefit. We ſour thoſe 


whom we meant to oblige; and, by con- 
ferring favours with oſtentation and harſh- 
neſs, we convert them into injuries. Can 
any diſpoſition then be held to poſſeſs a 
low place in the ſcale of virtue, whoſe 
influence is ſo conſiderable on the happineſs 


of the world ? 


Gentleneſs is, in truth, the great ave- 
nue to mutual enjoyment. Amidſt the 


ſtrife of interfering intereſts, it tempers 
the violence of contention, and keeps 


alive the ſeeds of harmony. It ſoftens 


animoſities; renews endearments; and 
renders the countenance of man, a re- 
freſhment to man. Baniſh gentleneſs 
from the earth; ſuppoſe the world to be 


filled with none but harſh and contentious 


ſpirits; and what ſort of ſociety would 


remain? The ſolitude of the deſart were 
preferable 


le 


| foreſt Howl; 
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preferable to it. 


terraneous winds contend. and roar ;. the 
den, where ſerpents hiſs, and beaſts of the 
would be the only proper 
n of ſuch aſſemblies of men. 
O that I had wings like a dove! for then 
I would fly away, and be at ref... Lo! then 
I would wander far off, and remain in the 
wilderneſs ; ] would haſten my eſcape from 
the windy florm and tempeſt ; For 1 have 


ſeen violence and ftr fe in the city. Miſe 
chief and ſorrow are in the midſt of it : De- 


cert and guile depart not from the Areet *. 
—Strange | that where men have all one 
commion intereſt; they ſhould ſo often, 


_ abſurdly, concur in defeating it ! Has not 
Nature already provided a ſufficient | quan= 
tity of unavoidable evils for the ſlate of 


man? As if we did not fuffer enough from 
the ſtorm which beats upon us without, 


muſt we conſpire alſo, in thoſe ſocieties 


where we aſſemble, in order to find a re- 


treat from that Moron to haraſs one ano» 


M | ther 
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5 ü. M. ther — But if the ſenſe of daty, and of 
common happineſs, be inſufficient to re- 
commend the virtue of which we way 


was let me defire YON a 


III. To Saler your own einen 
Whatever ends a good man can be ſup- 
poſed to purſue, gentleneſs will be found 
to favour them. It prepoſſeſſes and wins 

every heart. It perſuades, when every 
other argument fails; often difarms the 
fierce, and melts the ſtubborn. Whereas 
harſhneſs confirms the oppoſition it would 
ſubdue; and, of an indifferent perſon, 
creates an enemy. He who could over- 
look an injury committed in the colliſion 
of intereſts, will long and ſeverely reſent 
the ſlights of a contemptuous behaviour. 
To the man of gentleneſs, the world is ge- 
nerally diſpoſed to aſcribe every other good 
quality. The higher endowments of the 
mind we admire at a diſtance; and when 
any impropriety of behaviour accompanies 
them, we admire without love. They are 


be ſome of the * as whole bene- 
. ficial 
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ficial influence reaches not to us. Where- ADK M. 
as, of the influence of gentleneſs, all inn 
ſome degree partake, and therefore all love 

it. The man of this character riſes in 

the world without ſtruggle, and flouriſhes 

without enyy. His misfortunes are uni- 

verſally lamented; and his failings are 

* forgiven. 

But whatever may 13 the effect of this 

virtue on our external condition, its in- 

fluence on our internal enjoyment is cer- 

tain and powerful. That inward tran- 

quillity Which it promotes, is the firſt 

requiſite to every. pleaſurable feeling. It 

is the calm and clear atmoſphere, the ſe- 
renity and ſun-ſhine of the mind. When 


. benignity and gentleneſs reign within, 
A | we are always leaſt in hazard of being 
5 ruffled from without; every perſon, and 
* every occurrence, are beheld in the moſt 
- favourable light. But let ſome clouds 
8 of diſguſt and ill- humour gather on the 
4 mind; and immediately the ſcene changes: 
2 Nature ſeems transformed; and the ap- 
hs | . of all things is blackened to our 


l e M 2 view. 
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8 61 M. view. The gentle mind is like the ſmootli 


— ſtream, which reflects every object in its 


juſt proportion, and in its faireſt colours. 
The violent ſpirit, like troubled waters, 
rendets back the images of things diſtorted 
and broken ; and communicates to them 
all that diſordered” motion which ariſes 
ey from its own agitaygrs ”" EEE 


Offences muſt" come. As ſoon may the 


waves of the fea ceaſe te roll, as provo- 


cations to ariſe from human corruption 
and frailty. Attacked by great injuries, 
the man of mild and gentle ſpirit will 
feel what human nature feels; and will 
defend and reſent, as his duty allows him. 
But to thoſe ſlight provocations, and fri- 
volous offences, which are the moſt fre- 
quent cauſes of diſquiet, he is happily 
ſuperiour. Hence his days flow in a far 
more placid tenour than thoſe of others; 
exempted from the numberleſs diſcom- 
poſures which agitate vulgar minds. In- 
ſpired with higher ſentiments ; taught to 
regard, with indulgent eye, the frailties of 
men, the omiſſions of the careleſs, the 

a * follies 
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follies of the imprudent, and the levity of 5 1 M. 
the fickle, he retreats into the calmneſs fx 


his ſpirit, as into an undiſturbed ſanctuary ; 
and quietly allows the uſual current of life 


to hold its courſe. 


This virtue has another, and ſtill more 
important connection with our intereſt, 


by means of that relation which our pre- 


ſent behaviour bears to our eternal ſtate. 
Heaven is the region of gentleneſs and 


friendſhip; Hell, of fierceneſs and animo- 


ſity. If then, as the ſcripture inſtructs us, 
according to what we now ſow, we muſt 
hereafter reap ; it follows, that the culti- 
vation of a gentle temper is neceſſary to 
prepare us for heavenly felicity ; and that 
the indulgence of harſh diſpoſitions, is 
the introduction to future miſery. Men, I 
am afraid, too often ſeparate thoſe articles 


of their. belief which relate to eternity, 


from the ordinary affairs of the world. 
They connect them with the ſeaſons of 
ſeriouſneſs and gravity. - They leave them 
with much reſpect, as in a high region, 
to which, only on great occaſions, they 

| | M 3 reſort; 
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8 vl R M. reſort; and, when they deſcend into 
| a 1nd common life, conſider themſelves as at 
| | liberty to give free ſcope to their humours 
and paſſions. Whereas, in fact, it is their 
behaviour in the daily train of ſocial in- 
| tercourſe, which, more than any other 
| cauſe, fixes and determines their ſpiritual 
character; gradually inſtilling thoſe diſ- 
poſitions, and forming thoſe habits, which 
affect their everlaſting condition. With 
regard to trifles, perhaps, their malig- 
nant diſpoſitions may chiefly be indulged. 
But let them remember well, that thoſe 
trifles, by increaſing the growth of pee- 
viſhneſs and paſſion, become pregnant 
with the moſt ſerious miſchiefs; and 
may fit them, before they are aware, for 
being the future companions of none but 
infernal ſpirits. | 
I mean not to ſay, that in order to our 
Bebra gan for Heaven, it is enough to 
be mild and gentle; or that this virtue 
alone, will cover all our ſins. Through 
the felicity of natural conſtitution, a cer- 
tain | degree of me benignity may be poſ- 
e ſeſſed 


On Gentleneſs. 
ſeſſed by fame, whoſe hearts are in other 


But what I mean to aſſert, is, That where 
no attention is given to the government 
of temper, meetneſs for Heaven is not 
yet acquired, and the regenerating power 


of religion is as yet unknown. One of 


the firſt works of the ſpirit of God, is, 
to infuſe into every heart which it inha- 
bits, that gentle wiſdom which is from 
above. They who are Chriſt's, have cruci- 


fied the fleſh, with its affettions and luſts; 


but let it not be forgotten, that among 
the works of the fleſh, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, ſirife, and envymgs, are 


as expreſsly enumerated, as ae 
murders, drunkenneſs, and revelling *, 


They who continue either in the one or 
the other, /hall not inherit, indeed cannot 
inherit, the kingdom of God. 


Having thus ſhown the importance of 


gentleneſs, both as a moral virtue, and as 
a Chriſtian grace, I ſhall conclude the 


ae. with briefly ſuggeſting ſome con- 


| 2 Cl. v 10, 20 1. | 
i” ny denial 
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reſpects corrupt, and their lives irregular. — 


gow 
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VI. 
"a eee tate e the practice of i it. 


6 
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Fon this end, let me adviſe you to view 
your character with an impartial. eye; 
and to learn, from your own failings, to 


give. that indulgence which in your turn 
you claim. It is pride which fills the 


world with ſo much barſhneſs and ſeve- 
rity. In the fulneſs of {&lf- eſtimation, we 
forget what we are. We claim attentions, 
to which we are not entitled. We are ri- 
gorous to offences, as if we had never of- 
fended ; unfeeling to diſtreſs, as if we 
knew not what it was to ſuffer. From 
thoſe airy regions of pride and folly, let 
us deſcend to our proper level. Let us 
ſurvey the natural equality on which Pro- 
vidence has placed man with man, and 
reflect on the infirmities common. to all. 
If the reflection on natural equality and 


mutual offences be inſufficient to prompt 
Humanity, let us at leaſt remember what 


we are in the ſight. of God Have we 


none of that forbearance to give to one 
| + another, 
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another, which we all fo earneſtly i intreat 8 a M. 


or gentleneſs from our Judge, when we 
are ſo backward to ſhow it to our own 
brethren i ? 

i Accuſtom yourſelves, alſo, to refle& on 
the ſmall moment of thoſe things which 
are the uſual incentives to violence and 
contention. In the ruffled and angry 
hour, we view every appearance through 


a falſe medium. The moſt inconſiderable 


point of 1ntereſt, or honour, ſwells into a 
momentous object; and the lighteſt at- 
tack ſeems to threaten immediate ruin. 
But after pathon or pride has ſubſided, we 
look round in vain for the mighty miſ- 


chiefs we dreaded.' 'The fabric, which 


our diſturbed imagination had reared, 
totally diſappears. But though the Fo 


of «contention has dwindled | away, it 


conſequences remain. We have ee 
a friend; we have embittered an enemy; 
we have ſown the ſeeds of future ſuſpi- 
cion, malevolence, or diſguſt. —Suſpend 
your; rer 1 beſeech you, for a mo- 
wh ment, 


from Heaven? Can we look for clemency — 
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* ment, when cauſes of diſcard occur. An- 
—— ticipate that period of coolneſs, which, of 
itſelf, will ſoon arrive. Allow yourſelves 
to think, how little you have any proſpect 
of gaining by fierce contention; but how 
much of the true happineſs of life you 
are certain of throwing away. Faſily, 
and from the ſmalleſt chink, the bitter 
waters of ſtrife are let forth; but their 
courſe cannot be foreſeen; and he ſeldom 
fails of ſuffering moſt from their poiſonous 

elleck, who firſt allowed them to flow. 

But gentleneſs will, moſt of all, be pro- 
moted by frequent views of thoſe great 
objects which our holy religion preſents. 
Let the proſpects of immortality fill your 

minds. Look upon this world as a ſtate 
of paſſage . Conſider yourſelves as en- 
gaged in the purſuit of higher intereſts; 
as adding now, under the eye of God, an 
introductory part to à more important 
ſcene. Elevated by ſuch ſentiments, your 
minds will become calm and ſedate. Lou 
will look down, as from a ſuperior ſta- 
a el the Petty diſturbances of the 
2 _ world. 
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world. They are the ſelfiſh, the fenſyal, SERM. 

and the vain, who are moſt ſubject to the * 9 

impotence of paſſion. They are linked 

fo cloſely to the world; by ſo many ſides 

they touch every object, and every per- 

ſon around them, that they are perpetu- 

ally hurt, and perpetually hurting others. 

But the ſpirit of true religion removes 

us to a proper diſtance from the grating 

objects of worldly contention. It leaves 

us ſufficiently connected with the world, 

for acting our part in it with propriety; 

but diſengages us from it ſo far, as 

to weaken its power of diſturbing our 

tranquillity. It inſpires magnanimity; 

and magnanimity always breathes gentle- 

neſs. It leads us to view the follies of 

men with pity, not with rancour; and to 

treat, with the mildneſs of a ſuperior na- 

ture, what in little minds would call Sorth 

all the bitterneſs. of paſſion. 7 665 a8) 
Aided by ſuch - conſiderations, - A us 

cultivate that gentle wiſdom which is, in 

ſo many reſpects, important both to our 
duty and our happineſs. Let us aſſume 
M5 | | it 
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it as the ornament of every age, and of 


every ſtation. Let it temper the petu- 
lance of youth, and ſoften the moroſe- 


neſs of old age. Let it mitigate authority 


in thoſe who rule, and promote deference 


among thoſe who obey. I conclude with 
repeating the caution, not to miſtake for 
true gentleneſs, that flimzy imitation of 
it, called poliſhed manners, which often, 


among the men of the world, under a 


{ſmooth appearance, conceals much aſpe- 


5 rity. Let yours be native gentleneſs of 


heart, flowing from the love of God, and 


the love of man. Unite this amiable ſpirit, 
with a proper zeal for all that is right, 
and Juſt, and true. Let piety. be com- 
bined in your character with humanity. 
Let determined integrity dwell in a mild 
and gentle breaſt. A character thus ſup- 
ported will command more real reſpect, 
than can be procured. by the moſt ſhining 


accompliſhments, | . ſeparated from 
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ESTA v. 13. 


Yet all this Winds ms * fo long 
as I fee Mordecai the Jew fi ma, fn at the 
Eins F _. vo 


\HESE are the aig off one, Nboer 
though high in ſtation and power, 
confeſſed himſelf to be miſerable. They 
relate to a memorable occurrence in the 
Perſian hiſtory, under the reign of Aha- 
ſuerus, who is ſuppoſed to be the Prince 


known among the Greek hiſtorians by the 


name of Artaxerxes. Ahaſuerus had ad- 


vanced to the chief dignity in his king- 


dom Haman an Amalekite, who inhe- 


rited all the ancient enmity of his race to 


the 
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'SERM. the Jewiſh nation. He appears, from 


MED what is recorded of him, to have been a 


very wicked miniſter. Raiſed to greatneſs 


without merit, he employed his power 
ſolely for the gratification of his paſſions. 
As the honours which he poſſeſſed were 


next to royal, his pride was every day fed 


with that ſervile homage which is pecu- 
liar to Aſiatic courts; and all the ſer- 
vants of the King proſtrated themſelves 


before him. In the midſt of this general 
adulation, one perſon only ſtooped not to 
Haman. This was Mordecai the Jew; 
who, knowing this Amalekite to be an 


enemy to the people of God, and, with 


virtuous indignation, deſpiſing that in- 
folence of proſperity with which he ſaw 
him lifted up, bowed not, nor did him re- 
verence. On this appearance of diſre- 


ſpect from Mordecai, Haman was full 


wrath': But he thought {corn to lay hands 
on Mordecai alone. Perſonal revenge was 
not ſufficient to ſatisfy him. So violent 


and black were his paſſions, that he re- 
* to exterminate the whole nation to 


which 


? $5 e 
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which Mordecai belonged. Abuſing, for 8 KR RM. 
this cruel purpoſe, the favour of his ere 


dulous Sovereign, he obtained à decree to 
be ſent forth, that, againſt a certain day, 
all the Jews throughout the Perſian do- 


minions ſhould be put to the ſword. 
Mean while, confident of ſucceſs, and 
blind to approaching ruin, he continued 


exulting in his profperity. Invited by 


Ahafuerus to a royal banquet, which 


Eſther the Queen had prepared, he went 
| forth that day joyful, and with a glad heart. 
But behold how fſhght an incident was 
ſufficient to poiſon his joy ! As he went 
forth, he ſaw Mordecai in the King's 
gate; and obſerved, that ſtill he refuſed 
to do him homage: He ſtood not up, nor 
was moved for him; although he well 
knew the formidable deſigns which Ha- 
man was preparing to execute. One pri- 
vate man, who deſpiſed his greatneſs, 


and diſdained ſubmiſſion, while a whole 


kingdom trembled before him; one ſpirit, 
which the utmoſt ſtretch of his power 
could neither ſubdue nor humble, blaſt- 
3 9 ed 
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pride, and deſire of revenge, roſe into 
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ed his triumphs, His whole ſoul was 
ſhaken with a ſtorm of - paſſion. Wrath, 


fury. With difficulty be reſtrained him- 


ſelf in public ; | but as ſoon as he came 


to his own houſe; he was forced to diſ- 


doſe the agony of his mind. He gather- 
ed together his friends and family; with 
Zeriſh his wife: He told them of the glory 
of his riches, and the multitude of his chil- 
dren, and all the things wherem the King 
had promoted him, and how he had ad. 
vanced him above the princes and ſervants 


of the King. He ſaid, moreover, Yea, Efther 


the Queen did let n man come in with the 


King, unto the banquet that” ſhe had pre- 


pared, but myſelf; and to-morrow alſo am J 
invited unto her with the King. After all 
this preamble, what is the concluſion ?— 
Yet: all this availeth me nothing, ſo long 
as I ſee Mordecai the Jew futing at the 
King s gate. 

The ſequel of Haman's hiftory I ſhall 
not now purſue. It might afford matter 
for much inſtruction, by the conſpicu- 
Fes * | ous 


of the Paſſion ons. 
bus juſtice of God in his fall and puniſh- 


ment. But, contemplating only the ſin- 


gular ſituation in which the Text preſents 
him, ' and the violent agitation of his 


mind which it diſplays, the following 


reflections naturally ariſe, which, toge- 
ther with ſome practical improvements, 


ſhall make the ſubje& of this diſcourſe. 


I. How miſerable is vice, when one guilty 
paſſion creates ſo much torment! II. How 
unavailing is proſperity, when, in the 
height of it, a ſingle diſappointment can 
deſtroy the reliſh of all its pleaſures! III. 
How weak is human nature, which, in 
the abſence of real, is thus prone to form. 
to itſelf 1 * woes! 


A. How miſerable is vice, when one 


guilty paſſion is capable of creating fo. 


much torment! When we diſcourſe to 


you of the internal miſery of ſinners; 
when we repreſent the pangs which they 


ſuffer, from violent paſſions, and a cor- 


rupted heart; we are ſometimes ſuſpected 
of chuſing a theme for declamation, and 
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CHEN- of heightening the picture which we 
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wy— draw,. by colours borrowed from fancy. 


They whoſe minds are, by nature, hap- 
pily tranquil, or whoſe ſituation in life 
removes them from the difturbance and 
tumult of paſſion, can hardly conceive, 


that as long as the body is at eaſe, and 
the external condition proſperous, any 
thing which paſſes withia the mind 
ſhould cauſe ſuch exquiſite woe. But, 
for the truth of our aſſertions, we appeal 
to the hiſtory of mankind. We might 
reaſon from the conſtitution of the ra- 
tional frame; where the underſtanding is 
appointed to be ſupreme, and the paſſions 
to be ſubordinate ;. and where, if this due 
arrangement of its parts be overthrown, 


miſery. as neceſſarily enſues, as pain is 


conſequent in the animal frame, upon 


the diſtortion of its members. But lay; 
ing ſpeculations of this kind aſide, it is 


ſufficient to lead you to the view of facts, 
the import of which can neither be con- 
troverted, nor miſtaken. This is, indeed, 


__ LENO ds of hiſtory, that it is 


a mir- 


& mirrour which holds up mankind to SER M. 
their own view. For, in all ages, human ww 
nature has been the ſame. In the circle of 
worldly affairs, the ſame characters and 
ſituations are perpetually returning ; and 
in the follies and paſſions, the vices and 
crimes, of the generations that are paſt, 
we read thoſe of the preſent. 

Attend, then, to the inſtance now be- 
fore us; and conceive, if you can, a per- 
ſon more thoroughly wretched, than one 
reduced to make this humiliating confeſ- 
ſion, that though ſurrounded with power, 
opulence and pleaſure, he was loſt to all 
happineſs, through the fierceneſs of his 
reſentment; and was at that moment 
ſtung by difdppoititments and torn by 
rage, beyond what he could bear. Al. : 
this availeth me nothing, ſo long as TI ſee =_ 
Mordecai the Few ſitting at the King's gate. = 
Had this been a ſoliloquy of Haman's 7 
within himſelf, it would have been a ſuffi- 4 
cient diſcovery of his miſery. But when 
we conſider it as a confeſſion which he 
makes to others, it is a proof that his 
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SERM. miſery was become inſupportable. For 


— ſuch agitations of the mind every man 


ſtrives to conceal, becauſe he knows they 
diſhonour him. Other griefs and ſor- 
rows, he can, with freedom, pour out to 
a confident. What he ſuffers from the 
injuſtice or malice of the world, he is not 


aſhamed to acknowledge. But when his 
ſuffering ariſes from the bad diſpoſitions 


of his own heart; when, in the height 
of proſperity, he is rendered miſerable, 
ſolely by diſappointed pride, every ordi- 
nary motive for communication ceaſes. 


Nothing but the violence of anguiſh, can 


drive him to confeſs a paſſion which ren- 
ders him odious, and a weakneſs which 
renders him deſpicable. To what ex- 
tremity, in particular, muſt he be re- 


duced, before he can diſcloſe to his own 


family the infamous ſecret of his miſery? 


In the eye of his family every man wiſhes 


to appear reſpectable, and to cover from 
their knowledge whatever may vilify or 
degrade him. Attacked or reproached 


abroad, he conſoles himſelf with his im- 


portance 
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portance at home; and in domeſtic at- wo” 
tachment and reſpe&, ſeeks for ſome com- 


penſation for the injuſtice of the world. 


Judge, then, of the degree of torment 
which Haman endured, by its breaking 
through all theſe reſtraints, and forcing 

him to publiſh his ſhame before thoſe, 
from whom all men ſeek moſt to hide it. 
How ſevere muſt have been the conflict 
which he underwent within himſelf, be- 
fore he called- together his wife and all 
his friends for this purpoſe ! How dread- 
ful the agony he ſuffered at the moment 
of his confeſſion, when, to the aſtoniſhed 
company, he laid open oo cauſe of his 
diſtreſs-! | 

Aſſemble all the evils which poverty, 
diſeaſe, or violence can inflict, and their 
ſtings will be found by far leſs pungent, 


than thoſe-which ſuch guilty paſſions dart 


into the heart. Amidft the ordinary cala- 
- mities of the world, the mind can exert 
its powers, and ſuggeſt relief: And the 
mind is properly the man; the ſufferer, 


and his ſufferings, can be: diſtinguiſhed. 
N 3 But 
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But thoſe diſorders of paſſion, by ſeiz - 
ing directly on the mind, attack hu- 
man nature in its ſtrong hold, and cut 
off its laſt reſource. They penetrate to 
the very ſeat of ſenſation; and convert all 
the powers of thought into o infirumonts of 
torture. 


Let us comaicle. in the event that is now 


before us, the awful hand of God; and 


admire his juſtice, in thus making the 
ſinner's own wickedneſs to reprove him, and 
bis bac gli dings to correct him. Scepticks 
reaſon in vain againſt the reality of di- 


vine government. It is not a ſubje& of 


diſpute. It is a fact which carries the 
evidence of ſenſe, and diſplays itſelf be- 
fore our eyes. We ſee the Almighty ma- 


; nifeſtly purſuing the inner with evil. We 


ſee him connecting with every ſingle de- 
viation from duty, thoſe wounds of the 


ſpirit which occaſion the moſt exquiſite | 


torment. He, hath not merely promul- 
gated his laws now, and delayed the dif- 
tribution of rewards and puniſhments 
until Aa future period of beipg. But the 

ſanctions 
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ſanctions of his laws already take place; 


their effects appear; and with ſuch infi- 


_ nite wiſdom are they contrived, as to 


require' no other executioners of juſtice 
againſt the ſinner, than his own guilty 
paſſions, God needs not come forth from 
his ſecret place, in order to bring him to 
puniſhment. He needs not call thunder 
down from the heavens, nor raiſe any 
miniſter of wrath from the abyſs below. 
He needs only ſay, Ephraim is joined to his 
idols; let him alone : And, at that inſtant, 


the ſinner becomes his own tormentor, 


The infernal fire begins, of itſelf, to kin- 
dle within him. The worm that never 
dies, ſeizes on his heart. | 

Let us remark alſo, from this example, 
| how imperfeAly we can judge from ex- 
_ ternal appearances, concerning real hap- 
pineſs or miſery. All Perſia, it is pro- 
bable, envied Haman as the happieſt 
perſon. in the empire; while yet, at the 
moment of which we now treat, there 
was not within its bounds, one more 
men wretched. 


N 4 and 


We are ſeduced, 
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and deceived by that falſe glare which 


— proſperity ſometimes. throws around bad 


happy- 


men. We are tempted to imitate their 
crimes, in order to partake of their ima- 


gined felicity. But remember Haman, 


and beware of the ſnare. Think not, 
when you behold a pageant of grandeur 


diſplayed to public view, that you diſ- 
cern the enſign of certain happineſs, In 
order to form any juſt concluſion, you 
2 muſt follow the great man into the re- 


tired apartment, where he lays aſide his 


diſguiſe. You. muſt not only be able to 


penetrate into the interiour of families, 


but you muſt have a faculty by which 
you can look into the inſide of hearts. 


Were you endowed with ſuch a power, 
you would moſt commonly behold good 
men, in proportion to their goodneſs, 
ſatisfied and eaſy; you wquld behold 
atrocious ſinners, always reſtleſs and un- 
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Unjuſt are our complaints, of $4 
promiſcuous diſtribution made by Proyi- 
gence, of 1 its fayours among men. From 
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fuperficial view ſuch complaints ariſe, * | 
The diſtribution of the goods of fortune. 


indeed, may often be promiſcuous ; that 
is, diſproportioned to the moral charae- 
ters of men; but the allotment of real 
| happineſs is never ſo. For #9 the wicked 


there is no peace. They are like the troubled 


fea when it cannot reſt, They travel with 
pain all their days, Trouble and anguiſh 
prevail againſt them. Terrours make them 
afraid on every fide. ' A dreadful found is 
in their ears; and they are in great fear 
where no fear is. 
conſidered Haman under the character of 


a very wicked man, tormented by crimi- 


nal paſſions. Let us now conſider him, 


merely as a child of fortune, a proſpe- 
rous man of the world; and proceed to 


obſer ve, 


u How unavailing Sunday proſperity 
is, ſince, in the midſt of it, a ſingle diſ- 
appointment is ſufficient to embitter all 

its pleaſures. We might at firſt i imagine, 
that the natural effect of proſperity would 
7 | | be, 


—Hitherto we have 
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be, to diffuſe over the mind a prevailing 
— ſatisfaction, which the leſſer evils of life 


could not ruffle or diſturb. We might 
expect, that as one in the full glow of 
health, deſpiſes the inclemency of wea- 
ther; ſo one in poſſeſſion of all the ad- 
vantages of high power and ſtation, 
ſhould diſregard light injuries; and, at 
perfect eaſe within himſelf, ſhould view, 
in the moſt favourable light, the behavi- 
our of others around him. Such effects 
would indeed follow, if worldly proſperity 
contained in itſelf the true principles of 
human felicity, But as it poſſeſſes them 
not, the very reverſe of- thoſe conſequen- 
ces generally obtains, - Proſperity debili- 
tates, inſtead of ftrengthening the mind. 
Its moſt common effect is, to create an 
extreme ſenſibility to the ſlighteſt wound. 
It foments impatient deſires; and raiſes 
expectations which no ſucceſs can ſatisfy. 
It foſters. a falſe delicacy, which ſickens 
in the midft of indulgence, By repeat- 
ed gratification, it blunts the feelings of 
men to what is pleaſing; : and leaves them 

3 W 
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unhappily acute to whatever is uneaſy, 
Hence, the gale which another would 


ſcarcely feel, is, to the proſperous, a rude 


tempeſt. Hence, the roſe-leaf doubled be- 


low them on the couch, as it 1s told of the 
effeminate Sybarite, breaks their reſt, 


Hence, the diſreſpect ſhown by Mordecai, 
preyed with ſuch violence on the heart of 


Haman. Upon no principle of reaſon can 


we aſſign a ſufficient cauſe for all the 
diſtreſs which this incident occaſioned to 
him. The cauſe lay not in the external 


incident. It lay within himſelf; it aroſe 


from a mind diſtem pered by proſperity, 
Let this example correct that blind 


eagerneſs, with which we ruſh to the 


chace of worldly greatneſs and honours, 


1 fay not, that ir ſhould altogether divert 


us from purſuing them; ſince, when en- 
joyed with temperance and wiſdom, they 
may doubtleſs both enlarge our - utility, 
and contribute to our comfort. But let it 
teach us, not to over-rate them. Let it 


convince us, that unleſs we add to them 


o. 


the neceſſary correctives of piety and vir- 


tue, 
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8 ERM. tue, they are, by themſelves, more likely 


—＋ do render us wretched, than to make us 


ey: 
er ue lende fate of Haman 


ſuggeſt to us alſo, how often, beſides cor- 


rupting the mind, and engendering inter- 
nal miſery, they lead us among precipices, 


and betray us into ruin. At the moment 


when fortune ſeemed to ſmile upon him, 


with the moſt ſerene and ſettled aſpect 
ſhe was digging in ſecret the pit for his 


fall. Proſperity was weaving around his 
head the web of deſtruction. Sueceſs in- 


flamed his pride; pride increaſed his thirſt 


of revenge; the revenge which, for the 


| fake of one man, he ſought to execute on 
| a whole nation, incenſed the Queen; and 


he is doomed to ſuffer the ſame death 
which he had prepared for Mordecai.— 
Had Haman remained in a private ſta- 


tion, he might have arrived at a peaceable 


old age. He might have been, I ſhall not 
lay, a good or a happy man, yet pro- 
bably far leſs guilty, and leſs wretch- 


en * when placed at the head of the 


greateſt 
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greateſt empire in the Eaſt. Who . 
what 1s good or man in this li fe, all the 
days of his vain hfe, which he ſpendeth as 
a ſhadow 3 * 

An extenſive contemplation of henna 
affairs, will lead us to this concluſion, 
That. among the different conditions and 
ranks of men, the balance of happineſs 
is preſerved in a great meaſure equal; 
and that the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, approach, in point of real 
enjoyment, much nearer to each other, 
than is commonly imagined. In the lot 
of man, mutual compenſations, both of 
pleaſure and of pain, univerſally take 
place. Providence never intended, that 
any ſtate here ſhould be either completely 
happy, or entirely miſerable. If the feel- 


ings of pleaſure are more numerous, and 


more lively, in the higher departments 
of life, ſuch alſo are thoſe of pain, If 


greatneſs flatters our vanity, it multiplies 


our dangers. If opulence increaſes our. 
gratifications, 1t increaſes, in the ſame. 
proportion, our deſires and demands. If 


the 
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the poor are confined to a more narrow 


e, circle, yet within that circle lie moſt of 


thoſe natural ſatisfactions, which, after 


all the refinements: of art, are found to 


be the moſt genuine and true.— In a 
ſtate, therefore, where there is neither ſo 
much to be coveted on the one hand, nor 
to be dreaded on the other, as at firſt 


appears, How ſubmiſſive ought we to be 
to the diſpoſal of Providence! How tem- 
perate in our deſires and purſuits ! How 
much more attentive to preſerve our vir- 


tue, and to improve our minds, than to 


gain the doubtful and equivocal advan- 
tages of worldly proſperity !—But now, 


laying aſide the conſideration of Haman's 


great crimes; laying aſide his high pro- 


ſperity; viewing him ſimply as a man, 


let us 3 n * pane 


UI. How n * nature is, 


which, in the abſence of real, is thus 
prone: to ereate to itſelf imaginary woes. 


All this availeth me nothing, ſo long as Lſce 


S the Jeu 1 ting at the King's gate. 


— What : 


. 
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though Mordecai had continued to fit Cu 


there, and negleQed to do thee homage ? 
Would the banquet have been on that 

account the leſs magnificent, thy palace 
leſs ſplendid, or thy retinue leſs nume- 
rous ? Could the diſreſpect of an obſcure 
ftranger diſhonour the favourite of 2 


mighty King? In the midſt of a thou- 
ſand ſubmiſſive courtiers, was one ſullen 
countenance an object worthy of drawing 


thy notice, or of troubling thy repoſe ?— 
Alas! in Haman we behold too juſt a 


picture of what often paſſes within our- 


| ſelves. We never know what it is to be 
long at eaſe. Let the world ceaſe from 
changing around us. Let external things 


keep that ſituation in which we moſt 


with them to remain; yet - ſomewhat 
from within ſhall ſoon ariſe, to diſturb 


our happineſs. A Mordecai appears, or 


ſeems to appear, fittmg at the gate. Some 
vexation, which our fancy has either 
entirely created, or at leaſt has unreaſon- 
ably aggravated, corrodes us in ſecret; 
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' SERM. and until that be removed, all that we 
VII. 
— enjoy availeth us nothing. Thus, while 


we are inceſſantly complaining of the 
vanity and the evils of human life, we 
make that vanity, and we increaſe thoſe 


evils. Unſkilled in the art of extracting 


happineſs from the objects around us, our 


ingenuity | ſolely appears in converting 
them into miſery. 


Let it not be thought, that biiBied of 


| this kind are incident only to the great 


and the mighty. Though they, perhaps, 
from the intemperance of their paſſions, 


are peculiarly expoſed to them; yet the 


diſeaſe itſelf belongs to human nature; 
and ſpreads through all ranks. In the 
humble, and ſeemingly quiet ſhade of 


1h private life, diſcontent broods over its 


imaginary ſorrows ; preys upon the citi- 
zen, no leſs than upon the courtier; and 
often nouriſhes paſſions, equally. malig- 


nant in the cottage and in the palace. 


Having once ſeized the mind, it ſpreads 
its own gloom over every ſurrounding 


object; it cy. where ſearches out ma- 


6 _ terials 


8 
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EY * itſelf; oe in no direction mor 


ty, than in creating diviſions amongſt 
mankind, and in magnifying flight pro- 
vocations into mortal injuries. Thoſe 
ſelf- created miſeries, imaginary in the 
cauſe, but real in the ſuffering, will be 
found to form a proportion of human 
evils, not inferiour, either in ſeverity or 
in number, to all that we endure from 


the unavoidable calamities of life. In 


ſituations where much comfort might be 
enjoyed, this man's ſuperiority, and that 
man's neglect, our jealouſy of a friend, 
our hatred of a rival, an imagined af- 


front, or a miſtaken point of honour; 
allow us no repoſe. Hence, diſcords in 


families, animoſities among friends, and 
wars among nations. Hence, Haman 
miſerable in the midſt of all that great- 
neſs could beſtow. Hence, multitudes 
in the moſt obſcure ſtations, for whom 
Providence ſeemed to have prepared a 
quiet life, no leſs eager in their petty 


broils, nor leſs tormented by their paſ- 


O ſions, 
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frequently employs its unhappy activi- dn 


ERM. ſions, than if princely honours were the 
VII. 
8 NET ak which FO contended. 


Fron this train of 1 PPC | 
the Text has ſuggeſted, can he avoid re- 


flecting upon the diforder in which hu- 


man nature plainly appears at preſent to 
he? We' have beheld, in Haman, the 
picture of that miſery, which ariſes from 
evil paſſions; of that unhappineſs, which 
is incident to the higheſt proſperity ; of 
that diſcontent, which is common to 
every ſtate. Whether we conſider him 
as a bad man, a proſperous man, or ſim- 
ply as a man, in every light we behold 
reaſon too weak for paſſion. This is the 
fource of the reigning evil; this is the 
root of the univerſal diſeaſe. The ſtory 
of Haman only ſhows us, what human 


nature has too generally appeared to 


be in every age. Hence, when we read 


the hiſtory of nations, what do we read 


but the hiſtory of the follies and crimes 
of men? We may dignify thoſe recorded 


tranſactions, by calling them the intrigues 
£03441 (3 EE of 
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of ſtateſmen, and the exploits of conquer- 


ours; but they are, in truth, no other than 


the. efforts of diſcontent to eſcape from 


its miſery, and the ſtruggles of contending 
paſſions among unhappy men. The hiſtory. 
of maykind has ever been a continued 


tragedy; the world, a great theatre exhi- 
biting the ſame repeated ſcene, of the follies 


of men ſhooting forth into guilt, and of 
their paſſions fermenting, * a r pro- 
5 2 into miſery. 5 | 

But can we believe, that the nature of 
man came forth in this ſtate from the 


hands of its gracious Creator? Did he 


frame this world, and ſtore it with inha- 
bitants, ſolely that it might be repleniſhed 
with crimes and misfortunes ?—In the 
moral, as well as in the natural world, 


we may plainly diſcern the ſigns of ſome 
violent convulſion, which has ſhattered the 
original workmanſhip of the Almighty. 
Amidſt this wreck of human nature, 
traces ſtill remain which indicate its Au- 
thor. Thoſe high powers of conſcience 


= reaſon, that capacity for happineſs, - 


” 3 that 
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"NEW" that ardour of enterprize, that glow of 
— affection, which often break through the 


gloom of human vanity and guilt, are 
like the ſcattered columns, the broken 
arches, and defaced ſculptures of ſome 


fallen temple, whoſe ancient ſplendour 


appears amidſt its ruins. So conſpicuous 


in human nature are thoſe characters, 
both of a high origin, and of a degrad- 
ed ſtate, that, by many religious ſeas 


throughout the earth, they have been 


ſeen and confeſſed. A tradition ſeems to 


have pervaded almoſt all nations, that 
the human race had either through ſome 
offence forfeited, or through ſome miſ- 
fortune loſt, that ſtation of primeval 
honour which they once poſſeſſed. But 
while, from this doctrine, ill underſtood, 


and involved in many fabulous tales, the 


nations wandering in Pagan darkneſs 
could draw no conſequences that were 
juſt; while, totally ignorant of the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe, they ſought in vain 
for the remedy; the ſame divine revela- 


tion, which has informed us in what 


manner 
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manner our apoſtacy aroſe, from the abuſe 5 ook M. 
of our rational powers, has inſtructed u. 
alſo how we may be 3 to virtue and 

to — 


= Lr us, therefore, ſtudy to improve 
the aſſiſtance which this revelation affords, 
for the reſtoration of our nature, and the 
recovery of our felicity. With humble 
and grateful minds, let us apply to thoſe 
medicinal ſprings which it hath opened, 
for curing the diſorders of our heart and 
paſſions. In this view, let us, with reve- 
rence, look up to that Divine Perſonage, 
who deſcended into this world, on pur- 
poſe to be the light and the liſe of men: 
who came, in the fulneſs of grace and 
truth, to repair the defolations of many ge- 
nerations, to reſtore order among the 
works of God, and to raiſe up a new earth 
and new heavens, wherem- righteouſneſs 
ſhould dwell for ever. Under his tuition 
let us put ourſelves; and, amidſt the 
forms of paſſion to which we are here or 
: . and the ſlippery paths which we 
3 are 
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ing from the crimes and miſeries of others, 
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8 ERM. are left to tread, never truſt preſumptu- 


— ouſly to our own underſtanding. Thank» 
ful that a Heavenly Conductor vouchſafes 


his aid, let us earneſtly pray, that from 


him may deſcend divine light to guide 


our "ſteps, and divine ſtrength to fortify 
our minds. Let us pray, that his grace 


may keep us from all intemperate paſ- 


ſions, and miſtaken purſuits of pleaſure; 


that whether it ſhall be his will to give or 


to deny us earthly proſperity, he may bleſs 


us with a calm, a found, and well-regu- 


lated mind; may give us moderation in 
ſucceſs,: and fortitude under diſappoint- 
ment; and may enable us ſo to take warn⸗ 


as to Aenpe the Wen of "__ 


Was we thus maintain a due de- 
pendence on God, let us alſo exert our- 
ſelves with care in acting our own part. 
From the - whole of what has been ſaid, 
this important inſtruction ariſes, That the 


| happineſs of every man depends more 
upon the ſtate of his own mind, than 


upon 
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upon any one external circumſtance; nay; $ ER M. 
more than upon all external things pu 
together. We have ſeen, that inordinate 
paſſions are the great diſturbers of life; 

and that, unleſs we poſſeſs a good conſci- 

ence, and a well-governed mind, diſcon- 

tent will blaſt every enjoyment, and the 
higheſt proſperity will prove only diſguiſ- 

ed miſery. Fix then this concluſion in 

your minds, that the deſtruction of your 

virtue, is the deſtruction of your peace. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence; govern it 

with the greateſt care; For out of it are the 

i ues of life. In no tation, in no period, 

think yourſelves ſecure from the dangers 

which ſpring from your paſſions. Every 

age, and every ſtation, they beſet; from 

youth to grey hairs, aad from 0 ahnt 

to the prince. 


At your firſt letting out t 10 life, * 
cially, when yet unacquainted with the 
world and its ſnares, when every plea- 
3 ſure enchants with its ſmile, and every 
| object ſhines with the gloſs of novelty; 
beware. of the ſeducing appearances which 

0 4 ſurround 
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$ 1. Rk M. ſurround you, did recollect what others 
have ſuffered from the power of head- 
" Ai deſire. If you allow any paſſion, 
even though it be eſteemed innocent, 
to acquire an abſolute aſcendant, your 
inward peace will be impaired. But if 
any, which has the taint of guilt, take 
early poſſeſſion of your mind, you may 
date from that moment the ruin of your 

tranquillity. Nor with the ſeaſon of 

youth does the peril end. To the im- 
petuoſity of youthful deſire, ſucceed : 

the more ſober, but no leſs dangerous, 

attachments of advancing years; when 

the paſſions which are connected with 

intereſt and ambition begin their reign, 

and too frequently extend: their malig- 

nant influence, even over thoſe periods 

= of life which ought to be moſt tranquil. 
= From the firſt to the laſt of man's abode 
| | on earth, the diſcipline muſt never be 
relaxed, of guarding the heart from the 

dominion of paſſion. Eager paſſions, and 

violent deſires, were not made for man. 
They exceed bis ſphere, They find no 

ao adequate 
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adequate objects on earth; and of courſe 8 * 
can be productive of nothing but miſery. — 
Ihe certain conſequence of indulging them 
is, that there ſhall come an evil day, when 
the 'anguiſh of diſappointment ſhall drive 
us to acknowledge, that all which we en- 


joy availeth us nothing. 


You are not to imagine, that the warn- 
ings which J have given in this diſcourſe, 
are applicable only to the caſe of ſuch 
| ſignal offenders as he was, of whom the 
Text treats. Think not, as I am afraid 
too many do, that, becauſe your paſſions 
have not hurried you into atrocious deeds, 
| they have therefore wrought no miſchief, . 


and have left no ſting behind them. By a 
- WH continued ſeries of looſe, though appa- © 
; rently trivial, gratifications, the heart 1s 


; often as thoroughly corrupted, as by the _ 
8 commiſſion of any one of thoſe enormous 
: crimes which ſpring from great ambition, 
e or great revenge. Habit gives the paſſions 
d ſtrength, while the abſence of glaring 
guilt ſeemingly juſtifies them; and, un- 
0 awakened by remorſe, the ſinner proceeds _ 
e 2 | | . in 
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SERM. in his courſe, till he wax bold in guilt, and 


vir. 


become ripe for ruin. For, by gradual 


and latent ſteps, the deſtruction of our 


virtue advances. Did the evil unveil itſelf 
at the beginning; did the ſtorm which is 


to overthrow our peace, diſcover, as it 
roſe, all its horrours, precautions would 


more frequently be taken againſt it. But 


we are imperceptibly betrayed; and from 
one licentious attachment, one criminal 
paſſion, are, by a train of conſequences, 


drawn on to another, till the government 


of our minds is irrecoverably loſt. The 


_ enticing and the odious paſſions are, in this 


reſpect, ſimilar in their proceſs; and, 


though by different roads, condu at laſt 


to the ſame iſſue. David, when he firſt 
beheld Bathſheba, did not plan the death 


of Uriah. Haman was not delivered up 


all at once to the madneſs of revenge. His 
paſſions roſe with the riſing tide of pro- 
ſperity ; and pride completed what proſpe- 
rity began, What was originally no more 
than diſpleaſure at Mordecai's  difreſpect, 
increaſed with every invitation he received 

| | ta 
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to the banquet of the Queen; till it im- SERM. 
pelled him to deviſe the ſlaughter of a 
whole nation, and ended in a degreę of : 
rage which confounded his reaſon, and 
hurried him to ruin. In this manner, 

every criminal paſſion, in its progreſs, 
{wells and blackens; and what was at firſt 

a ſmall cloud, ſuch as the Fropher s ſer- 

vant ſaw, no. bigger than a man's hand, 

rig from the ſea i, is ſoon found to carry 

the tempeſt in its womb. 


* Bt xvili, me, 
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On our IGNORANCE of Gov! and 
Evi L in this Life, 


ECC LES. vi. 19. 


Who knoweth what 1s good for man m this 
Life, all the days of his vain life, which 
be Jpendeth as a Shadow. 


HE meaſaro according to which 
_ knowledge is diſpenſed to man, af- 
fords conſpicuous proofs of divine wiſ- 
dom. In many inſtances we clearly per- 
ceive, that either more or leſs would have 
proved detrimental to his ſtate; that en- 
tire ignorance would have deprived him 
of proper motives to action; and that 
complete diſcovery. would have raiſed 
om. to a ſphere too high for his pre- 

ſent . 
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ſent powers. He is, therefore, permitted SERM-. 

to know only in part; and to ſee n — 
a glaſs darkly, He is left in that ſtate 
of conjecture, and partial information, 
which, though it may occaſionally ſubje& 
him to diſtreſs, yet, on the whole, con- 
duces moſt to his improvement; which af- 
fords him knowledge ſufficient for the pur- 
poſes of virtue, and of active life, without 
diſturbing the operations of his mind, by 
a light too bright and dazzling. This 
| evidently holds, with reſpect to that de- 
gree of obſcurity which now covers the 
great laws of Nature, the decrees of the 
Supreme Being, the ſtate of the inviſible 
world, the future events of our own life, 


— 


1 and the thoughts ad deſigns which paſs 
y within the breaſts of others . 

- hut there is an ignorance of another 
5 kind, with reſpect to which the applica- 
: tion of this remark may appear more du- 


bious; the ignorance under which men 


1 labour concerning their happineſs in the 
t preſent life, and the means of attaining it. | 
d Z XL * Vide Serm. IV, | 
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8 \— If there be foundation for Solomon's. 
— complaint in the Text, who knoweth what 
it good for man in this life? this conſe- 
quence may be thought inevitably to fol- 
low, That the days of his /ife muſt be vain 
in every ſenſe; not only becauſe they are 
fleeting, but becauſe they are empty too, 
like the ſhadow. For, to what purpoſe 
are all his labours in the purſuit of an 
object, which it is not in his power to 
diſcover or aſcertain ?—Let us then ſeri- 
ouſly enquire, what account can be given 
of our preſent ignorance, reſpecting what 
is good for us in this life; whether no- 
thing be left, but only to wander in 
uncertainty amidſt this darkneſs, and to 
lament it as the ſad conſequence of our 
fallen ſtate; ; or whether ſuch inſtruc- 
tions may not be derived from it, as give 
ground for acknowledging, that by this, 
as by all its other appointments, the wiſ- 
dom of Providence brings real good out 
of ſeeming evil. I ſhall, in order to de- 
termine this point, firſt, endeavour to i- I] ® 
A luſtrate the doctrine of the Text, That we . 
| * * know 


Good and Evil in this Life. 


know not, or at moſt: know imperfeQly, 
what is good for us in this life + I ſhall 
next explain the cauſes to which this de- 


fect in our knowledge is owing ; And 


then ſhall ſhow the purpoſes which it 


was intended to ſerve, and the effects 
which it ought to produce on our con- 


TRE whole hiſtory of mankind ſeemg 


a comment on the doctrine of the Text. 
When we review the courſe of human 
affairs, one of the firſt objects which every 


where attracts our notice, is, the miſ- 


taken judgment of men concerning their 
own intereſt, That /ore evil, which So- 


lomon long ago remarked with reſpe& to 


riches, of their being kept by the owners 


there to their hurt, takes place equally 


with reſpe& to dominion and power, and 
all the ſplendid objects and high ſtations 
of life. We every day behold men climb- 
ing, by painful ſteps, to that dangerous 


height, which, in the end, renders their 


fall more ſevere, and their ruin more con- 
ſpicuous. 
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ſpicuous. But it is not to high ſtations 


— that the doctrine of the Text is limited. 


be fo Happy as that of active lite. But 


In the crimes by which too often theſe 


are gained, and in the misfortunes which 


they afterwards bring forth, the greater 


part of every audience may think them- 
ſelves little concerned. Leaving ſuch 
themes, therefore, to the poet and the hiſ- 
torian, let us come nearer to ourſelves, 
and ſurvey the ordinary walk of life. 
Around us, we every where behold a 
buſy multitude. Reſtleſs and uneaſy in 
their preſent ſituation, they are inceſſantly 


employed in accompliſhing a change of 


it; and, as ſoon as their wiſh is fulfill- 
ed, we diſcern, by their behaviour, that 
they are as diſſatisfied as they were be- 
fore. Where they expected to have found 
a paradiſe, they find a deſert. The man 
of buſineſs pines for leiſure, The leiſure 
for which he had longed, proves an irk- 


ſome gloom; and, through want of em- 


Ployment, he languiſhes, ſickens, and dies. 
The mar: of retirement fancies no ſtate to 


he 
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he has not engaged long in the tumults SERM, 
and conteſts of the world; until he finds — 


cauſe to look back with regret on the calm 
hours of his former privacy arid retreat. 
Beauty, wits eloquence, and fame, are 
eagerly deſired by perſons in every rank 
of life. They are the parent's fondeſt 


wiſh for his child ; the ambition of the 
young, and the admiration of the old. 


And yet, in what numberleſs inſtances 
have they proved; to thoſe who poſſeſſed 
them, no other than ſhining ſnares; ſe- 
ductions to vice, inſtigations to folly, 
and, in the end, ſources of miſery ? Com- 
fortably might their days have paſſed, 
had they been leſs conſpicuous. But the 
diſtinctions which brought them forth 
to notice, conferred ſplendour, and with- 


drew happineſs. Long life is, of all 
others, the moſt general, and ſeemingly 
the moſt innocent, object of deſire. With 


reſpe& to this too; we fo frequently err, 


that it would have been a bleſſing to 
many to have had their wiſh denied. 


There was a period, when they might 
P . 
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have quitted the ſtage with honour, and 


ins peace, But by living too long, they 


outlived their reputation ; outlived their 


family, their friends, and comforts; and 


reaped nothing from the ' continuance of 


days, except to feel the preſſure of age, to 
taſte the dregs of life, and to behold a wider 
compaſs of human miſery. / 


Man <walketh in a vain ſhow. His fears 
are often as vain as his wiſhes. As what 


flattered him in expectation, frequently 
wounds him in poſſeſſion; ſo the event 
to which he looked forward with an 
anxious and fearful eye, has often, when 
it arrived, laid its terrours aſide; nay, 


has brought in its train unexpected bleſſ- 


ings. Both good and evil are beheld at a 


diſtance, through a perſpective which 


deceives. The colours of objects when 


nigh, are entirely different from what 
they appeared, when they were vwwed. in 
. ˙ ˙m 4 6 = 


. Tur fat thanks being 8 cer- 
tain, chat it is common for men to be 
deceived 
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deceived in their proſpects of | happineſs, * Ing | 

let us next enquire into the cauſes of that 1 
deception. Let us attend to thoſe peculiar l 
circumſtances in our ſtate, which render x 

us ſuch incompetent Judges of future good Rt 

or evil in this life; 1 

Firſt, We are not ſufficiently acquaint- i 

ed with ourſelves, to foreſee our future th 
feelings. We judge by the ſenſations of +, 1 

the preſent moment; and, in the fervour _ 1 

of deſire, pronounce confidently concern- 1 

ing the deſired object. But we reflect q 

not, that our minds, like our bodies, un- 0 
dergo great alteration from the ſituations 5 

into which they are thrown, and the pro- 4 
greſſive ſtages of life through which they 1 
paſs. Hence, concerning any condition 1 
which is yet untried, we conjecture with uy 
much uncertainty. In imagination, we 1 
carry our preſent wants, inclinations, and # 
ſentiments, into the ſtate of life to which 3 

we aſpire; But no ſooner have we en- 1 

tered on it, than our ſentiments and incli- 4 
nations change. New wants and deſires 3 
de anne z new y objects. are required to gratify F 
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them; and by confequenee our old diſ- 


— ſatis faction returns; and the void, Which 


was to have been filled, remains as great 


as it was before. ä 
But, next, ſuppoſing our dented of 


ourſelves ſufficient to ditect us in the 


choice of happineſs, yet ſtill we are hable 


to err, from our ignorance of the con- 
nections which ſubſiſt between our own 


condition and that of others. No indi- 
vidual can be happy, unleſs the eircum- 


ſtances of thoſe around him be fo ad- 
juſted as to conſpire with his intereſt. For, 
in human ſociety, no happineſs or mi- 
ſery ſtands unconnected and independent. 
Our fortunes are interwoven by threads 
innumerable. We touch one another on 
all ſides. One man's misfortune or fuc- 


ceſs, his wiſdom or his folly, often, by 
its conſequences, reaches through multi- 
tudes. Such a ſyſtem is far too compli- 


cated for our arrangement. It requires 
adjuſtwents beyond our ſkill and power. 
It is a chaos of events, into which our 
80 cannot — and is capable of re- 

ulation, 
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gulation, only by him who perceives at 

one glance the relation of each to all. 
Farther, As we are ignorant of the 

events which will ariſe from the combi- 


nation of our circumſtances with thoſe of 


others, ſo we are equally ignorant of the 
influence which the preſent tranſactions of 


our life may have upon thoſe which are 


future. The important queſtion is not, 
What is good for a man one day; but 
What is good for him all the days of his 
life? Not, what will yield him a few 
ſcattered pleaſures; but what will render 
his life happy on the whole amount? 
And is he able to anſwer that queſtion, 
who knoweth not what one day may bring 
forth : who cannot tell, whether the e- 
vents of it may not branch out into con- 
ſequences, which will aſſume a direction 
quite oppoſite to that in which they ſet 
forth, and ſpread themſelves over all his 


life to come? There is not any preſent 


moment that is unconnected with ſome 


future one. The life of every man is a 


continued chain of incidents, each link 
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of which hangs upon the former. The 


— tranſition from cauſe to effect, from event 


to event, is often carried on by ſecret 
ſteps, which our foreſight cannot divine, 


and our ſagacity is unable to trace. Evil 
may, at ſome future period, bring forth 


good; and good may bring forth i evil, 
both equally unexpected. Had the Pa- 
triarch, Joſeph, continued to loiter under 


his father's fond indulgence, he might 
have lived an obſcure and inſignificant 
life. From the pit and the priſon, aroſe 
the incidents which made him the ruler 


of Egypt, and the laviour of his father 8 


houſe. 

Laſtly, Sd every other incapa- 
city to be removed, our ignorance of the 
dangers to which our ſpiritual ſtate is 
expoſed, would diſqualify us for- judging 
ſoundly concerning our true happineſs. 
Higher intereſts than thoſe of the preſent 
world, are now depending. All that is 
done or ſuffered by us here, ultimately 


refers to that immortal world, for which 
good men are trained up, undey the care 


of 
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of an Almighty Parent. We are as in- SER M. 
competent judges of the meaſures nece- 


ſary to be purſued for this end, as children 
are, of the proper conduct to be held in 
their education. We foreſee the dangers 
of our ſpiritual, ſtill leſs than we do thoſe 


of our natural ſtate; becauſe we are leſs. 
attentive to trace them. We are ſtill more 


expoſed to vice than to miſery ; becauſe 


the confidence which we place in our vir- 


tue, is yet worſe founded than that which 
we place in our wiſdom. Can you eſteem 
him proſperous, who is raiſed to a ſitua- 
tion which flatters his paſſions, but which 
corrupts his principles, diſorders his tem- 
per, and, finally, overſets his virtue? In 
the ardour of purſuit, how little are theſe 
effects foreſeen? And yet, how often are 
they accompliſhed, by a change of condi- 
tion? Latent corruptions are called forth; 

ſeeds of guilt are quickened into life; 5 
growth of crimes ariſes, which, had it not 
been for. the fatal culture of proſperity, 
would never have ſeen the light. How 
often is man, boaſtful a8 he is of reaſü 
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merely the creature of his fortune; form- 
ed, and moulded, by the incidents of hig 


© life !—Hazgel, when yet a private man, 


deteſted the thoughts of crue}ty. Thou 
ſhalt flay the Joung men with the ford, 
ſaid the Prophet: : Thou ſhalt daſh the — 
dren, and rig up the women with child. * 
thy fervant a dog, replied Hazael, that he 

ſhould do theſe things ? But no ſooner was 
he clothed with the coveted purple, than 
it ſeemed to taint his nature. He com- 
| mitted the crimes of which, at a diſtance, 
he believed himſelf. incapable and became 
the blaody tyrant, whole character his Tour 
once abhorred mw 


Sock FOR at 'preſent is man; thus 
incapable of pronouncing with certainty 
concerning his own good or evil. Of 
futurity he diſcerns little; and even that 
little he ſees through a cloud. Tgnorant 
of the alteration which his ſentiments 
and deſires will undergo from new ſitua- 
tions in 1 ignorant of che conſequen- 


ge 2 Kings vii 12, 22 
ces 
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ces which will follow from the combina- 8 = 
tion of his circumſtances with thoſe of — 
others around him; ignorant of the in- 
fluence which the ereſfnt may have on the 
future events of his life; ignorant of the 
effect which a change of condition may 
produce, on his moral character, and his 
eternal intereſts ; How can he know wwhat 
is good for him all the days of his vain 
Hie, which he ſpendeth as a ſhadow ? 
| Inftead of only lamenting this ignorance, 
let us, in the laſt place, conſider how it 
ought to be improved; what duties it 
ſuggeſts, and what wiſe ends it was intend- 
ed by Providence to promote. 


I. LeT this doctrine teach us to pro- 
ceed with caution and circumſpeCion, 
through a world where evil fo frequent- 
ly lurks under the form of good. To be 

humble and modeſt in opinion, to be vigi- 
lant and attentive in conduct, to diftruſt 
fair appearances, and to reftrain raſh de- 
ſires, are inſtructions which the darkneſs 
of our preſent fate ſhould ſtrongly in- 
culcate. 
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t culcate. God hath appointed our ſitua» 
— tion to be ſo ambiguous, in order both 
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to call forth the exertion of thoſe intelli- 
gent powers which he hath given us, and 


to enforce our dependence on his gracious 


aid. It is not in man that walketh, to direct 


bis fleps... Surrounded with ſo many be- 


wildering -paths, among which the wiſeſt 
are ready to ſtray, how earneſtly ſhould 
we implore, and how thankfully ſhould 


we receive, that divine illumination which 


is promiſed in ſcripture to the pious and 


the humble! The ſecret of the Lord is with 


them that fear him. He will guide them 


with his council. He will teach them the 


way that they ſhould chuſe. But what 
muſt. be the fate of him, who, amidſt all 
the ' dangers attending human conduct, 
neither looks up to Heaven for direction, 
nor properly exerts that reaſon which 
God hath given him? If to the moſt 
diligent enquirer, it proves ſo difficult a 
taſk to diſtinguiſh true good, from thoſe. 


fallacious appearances with which it is 


ever blended, how ſhould he diſcover it, 
ö | wha 
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who brings neither patience nor attention 


to the ſearch; who applies to no other 


counſellor than preſent pleaſure, and, with 
a raſh and credulous mind, delivers himſelf 
up to every ſuggeſtion of deſire ? 
This admonition I particularly direct 
to thoſe, who are in a period of life too 
often characterized by forward preſump- 
tion, and headlong purſuit. The ſelf- 
conceit of the young) is the great ſource 
of thoſe dangers to which they are ex- 
poſed; and it is peculiarly unfortunate, 
that the age which ſtands moſt in need of 
the counſel of the wiſe, ſhould be the 
moſt prone to contemn it. Confident in 
the opintons which they adopt, and in 
the meaſures which they purſue, they 
ſeem as if they underſtood Solomon to 
fay, not, Who kageveth, but, Who is ig- 
norant of 20 af it good for man all the days 
of his Ii fe? The bliſs to be aimed at, is, 
in their opinion, fully apparent. It js 
not the danger of miſtake, but the failure 
of ſucceſs, which they dread. Activity 
* ſeize, not ſagacity to diſcern, is the 
only 
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— long ſhall it be, ere the fate of your pre- 
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only requiſite which they value. How 


deceſſors in the ſame courſe, teach you 
wiſdom ? How long ſhall the experience 
of all ages, continue to lift its yoice to 
you in vain? Beholding the ocean on 
which you are embarked, covered with 
wrecks, are not thoſe fatal ſignals ſuffi- 


| cient to admoniſh you of the hidden 


rock? If, in Paradiſe itſelf, there was 2 


tree which bare fruit fair to the eye, but 


mortal in its effects, how much more, in 


this fallen ſtate, may ſuch deceiving ap- 
pearances be expected to abound! The 


whole ſtate of Nature is now become a 


ſcene of deluſion to the ſenſyal mind. 


Hardly any thing is what it appears 10 
be: And what flatters moſt, is always 
fartheſt from reality. There are voices 


which ſing around you; but whoſe ſtrains 


allure to ruin. There is a banquet ſpread, 
where poiſon is in every diſh, There is 


a couch which invites you to repoſe; but 


to {lumber upon it, is death. In ſuch a 
ens be not hjgh-minded, but fear. Let 
ſobriety 
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ſobriety temper your unwary ardour. Let 8 ER M. 


VIII. 


modefty check your raſh preſumption.. 


Let wiſdom be the offspring of reflection 
now, rather than the fruit of bitter expe- 
rience hereafter. 


II. LET our ignorance of what is good 


or evil, correct anxiety about worldly ſuc- 
ceſs. As raſhneſs is the vice of youth, 
the oppoſite extreme of immoderate care 
is the vice of advancing years. The doc- 
trine which I have illuſtrated, is equally 
adapted for checking both. Since we are 
ſo often betrayed into evil, by the miſ- 
taken purſuit of good, care and attention 
are requiſite, both in forming our choice, 
and in conducting our purſuit ; but ſince 
our attention and care are liable to be fo 
often fruſtrated, they ſhould never be al- 
lowed to deprive us of tranquillity. 
IT be ignorance in which we are left con- 
cerning good and evil, is not ſuch as to 
ſuperſede prudence in conduct: For wiſ- 
dom is ſtill found to excel folly, as far as 
light excelleth * But it is that de- 
gree 
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gree of uncertainty, which ought to ren⸗ 


— der us temperate in purſuit; which ought 

to calm the perturbation of hope and 
fear, and to cure the pain of anxiety. 
| Anxiety is the poiſon of human life. It 


is the parent of many fins, and of more 
miſeries. In a world where every thing 


is ſo doubtful; where you may ſucceed 


in your wiſh,” and be miſerable; where 


you may be diſappointed, and be bleſt-in 


the diſappointment; what means this 
reſtleſs ſtir and commotion of mind? Can 
your ſolicitude alter the courſe, or un- 
ravel the intricacy of human events ? Can 


your curioſity. pierce through the cloud 


which the Supreme Being hath made im- 


penetrable to mortal eye? To provide 


againſt every apparent danger, by the em- 
ployment of the moſt promiſing means, 
is the office of wiſdom. But, at this point 
wiſdom ſtops. It commands you to re- 
tire, after you have done all that was 
incumbent on you, and to poſſeſs your 
mind in peace. By going beyond this 
Point; 3 by twins yourſelves up to immo- 
1 8 | derate 


* 
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derate concern about unknown events, 


you can do nothing to advance your fuc-= 
ceſs, and you do much to ruin your 


peace. You plant within your breaſt the 
thorn which is long to gall you. To the 
vanity of life, you add a vexation of 
ſpirit, which is wholly of your own cre- 
ation, not of Divine appointment. For 


the dubious goods of this world were 


never deſigned by God to raiſe ſuch eager 
attachment. They were given to man for 
his occaſional refreſhment, not for his 
chief felicity. By ſetting an exceſſive 
value upon objects which were intended 


only for your ſecondary regard, you change 


their nature. Seeking more ſatisfaction 
from them than they are able to afford, 


you receive leſs than they might give. 


From a miſtaken care to ſecure your hap- 


pineſs, you bring upon n certain 


,, 


III. LET our ignorance of good and 
evil, determine us to follow Providence, 
and to reſign ourſelves to God. One of 
rad | | the 
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SERM: the moſt important leſſons which can be 

VIII. 

— „ to man, is reſignation to his Maker; 
and nothing inculcates it more, than the 
experience of his own inability to guide 

- himſelf, —You know not what is good for 
you, 1n the future periods. of life. But 
God perfectly knows it; and if you faith- 
fully ſerve him, you have reaſon to be- 
lieve that he will always conſult it. Be- 
fore him lies the whole ſucceſſion of 
events, which are to fill up your exiftence. 
It is in his power to arrange and model 
them at his pleafure; and ſo to adapt one 
thing to another, as to fulfil his promiſe 
of making them al work together for good 

to thoſe who love him. Here then, amidſt 
the agitations of defire, and the perplexi- 
ties of doubt, is one fixed point of reſt. 
By this let us abide; and diſmiſs our 

. anxiety about things uncertain and un- 
known. Acquaint yourſelves with God, and 
be at Peace. Secure the one thing needful. 


Study to acquire an intereſt in the Divine 
favour: And you may fafely furrender ; 
; „ to the Divine adminiſtration. 7 


When 
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When tempted to repine at your condi- 8 


vill 


tion, reflect how uncertain it is, whether — 


you ſhould have been happier in any 


other. Remembering the vanity of many 
of your former wiſhes, and the fallacy 


which you have ſo often experienced in 


your ſchemes of happineſs, be thankful 
that you are placed under a wiſer direc- 
tion than your own. Be not too parti- 
cular in_ your petitions to Heaven, con- 
cerning your temporal intereſt. Suffer 


God to govern the world according to 
his own plan; and only pray, that he 


would beſtow what his unerring wiſdom 
ſees to be beft for you on the whole. In 


a word, Commit your way unto the Lord. 


Truſt in him, and do good. Follow where- 


ever his Providence leads; comply with 
whatever his will requires ; and leave all 


the reſt to * 


IV. ler our ignorance of what is good. 
for us in this life, prevent our taking any 
unlawful ſtep, in order to compaſs. our 


moſt favourite deſigns. Were the ſinner 


* | bribeg 
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bribed with any certain and unqueſtion- 
able advantage; could the means which 
he employs enſure his ſucceſs, and could 


| that ſucceſs enſure his comfort; he might 


have ſome apology to offer for deviating 


from the. path of virtue. But the doc- 


trine which I have illuſtrated, deprives 
him of all excuſe, and places his folly-in 


the moſt ſtriking light. He climbs the 
ſteep. rock, and treads on the edge of a 
precipice, in order to catch a ſhadow. 


He has cauſe to dread, not only the un- 
certainty of the event which he wiſhes to 


accompliſh, but the nature alſo of that 
event when accompliſhed. He 1s not only 


liable to that diſappointment of ſucceſs, 


which ſo often fruſtrates all the deſigns of 
men; but liable to a diſappointment fill 
more cruel, that of being ſucceſsful and 
miſerable at once. Riches and pleaſures 


are the chief temptations to criminal 
deeds. Vet thoſe riches, when obtained, 


may very poſſibly overwhelm him with 
unforeſeen miſeries. Thoſe pleaſures may 
cut ſhort his health and life. And is it 

dit | | for 


4 * 
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for ſuch doubtful and fallacious rewards, s ERM. 


that the deceiver fills his mouth with lies, —— 


the friend betrays his benefactor, the apoſ- 
tate renounces bis faith, and the aſſaſſin 


covers himſelf with blood ? 


Whoever commits a crime, incurs a 


certain evil, for a moſt uncertain good. 
What will turn to his advantage in the 
courſe of this life, he cannot with any aſ- 


ſurance know. But this he may know, 


with full certainty, that by breaking the 
Divine commandments, he will draw 
upon his head that diſpleaſure of the Al- 
mighty, which ſhall cruſh him for ever. 
The advantages of this world, even when 
innocently gained, are uncertain bleſ- 
ſings; when obtained by criminal means, 
they carry a curſe in their boſom. To 
the virtuous, they are often no more than 


' chaff. To the guilty, they are always 


poiſon. 


V. Ler our imperfe& knowledge of 
what 1s good or evil, attach us the more 
to thoſe few things, concerning which 
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chere can be no doubt of their being 
truly good. Of temporal things which 
belong to this claſs, the catalogue, it muſt 


be confeſſed, is ſmall. Perhaps the chief 
worldly good we ſhould wiſh to enjoy, is 


a ſound mind 'in a ſound body. Health 
and peace, a moderate fortune, and a few 
friends, ſum up all the undoubted articles 
of temporal felicity. Wiſe was the man 


who addreſſed this prayer to God; Re- 


move far from me vanity and lies. Give me 


neither poverty nor riches. Feed me with 
| food convenient for me. Left I be full and 


deny thee, and jay, who 1s the Lord? or leſt 
I be poor and ſteal, and take the name of my 
God in vain . He whole wiſhes, reſpe&- 
ing the poſſeſſions of this world, are the 
moſt reaſonable and bounded, is likely 
to lead the ſafeſt, and, for that reaſon, 


the moſt deſirable life. By aſpiring too 


high, we frequently miſs the happineſs, 
which, by a leſs ambitious aim, we might 
have gained. High happineſs on earth, is 
rather a picture which the ante 


85 Prov. xxx. 3, 9. 7 
8 orms, 
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forms, than a reality which man is all 
to poſſeſs. 


But with regard to ſpiritual felicity, we 


are not confined to ſuch humble views. 
Clear and determinate objects are pro- 
poſed to our purſuit; and full ſcope is 


given to the moſt ardent deſire. The for- 


giveneſs of our ſins, and the aſſiſtance of 
God's holy grace to guide our life; the 


improvement of our minds, in knowledge 


and wiſdom, in piety and virtue; the 
protection and favour of the great Father 


of all, of the bleſſed Redeemer of man- 


kind, and of the Spirit of ſanctification 
and comfort; theſe are objects, in the 
purſuit of which there is no room for 


heſitation and diſtruſt, nor any ground for 


the queſtion in my Text, Who knoweth 
what 1s good for man? Had Providence 
ſpread an equal obſcurity over happineſs 
of every kind, we might have had ſome 
reaſon to complain of the vanity of our 
condition. But we are not left to ſo 
hard a fate» The Son of God hath de- 
ſcended from heaven, to be the Light of 
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On our Ignorance of 


SERM. the world. He hath removed ** veil 


VIII. 


| hy which covered true bliſs from the ſearch of 


wandering mortals, and hath taught them 
the way which leads to life. Worldly en- 
joyments are ſhown to be hollow and de- 
ceitful, with an expreſs intention to direct | 
their affections towards thoſe which are 
ſpiritual. . The ſame diſcoveries which di- 
miniſh the value of the one, ſerve to increaſe 
that of the other. Finally, 


VI. LE our ignorance of what is good 


or evil here below, lead our thoughts and 


defires to a better world. I have endea- 
voured to vindicate the wiſdom of Provi- 
dence, by ſhowing the many uſeful pur- 
Poſes which this ignorance at preſent pro- 
motes. It ſerves to check preſumption 
and raſhneſs, and to enforce a diligent 
exertion of our rational powers, joined 
with a humble dependence on Divine aid. 
It moderates eager paſſions reſpeQing 
worldly ſucceſs. It inculcates refigna- 
tion to the diſpoſal of a Providence which 
is much wiſer than man. It reſtrains us 

my Th from 


a ſtate of trial. 
a land of pilgrimage, not of the houſe of 
reſt. Low minded and baſe is he, who 
aſpires to no higher portion; who could 
be ſatisfied to ſpend his whole exiſtence, 


Good and Evil in this Liſe. 


from employing unlawful means, in order 8 
to compaſs our moſt favourite deſigns, == 
It tends to attach us more cloſely to thoſe 


things which are unqueſtionably good. It 
is therefore ſuch a degree of ignorance 


as ſuits the preſent circumſtances of man 


better than more complete information con- 
cerning good and evil. 

At the ſame time, the cauſes which 
render this obſcurity neceſſary, too plainly 
indicate a broken and corrupted ſtate of 
human nature, They ſhow this life to be 
They ſuggeſt the ideas of 


in chaſing thoſe treacherous appearances 
of good, which ſo often mock his purſuit. 
What ſhadow can be more vain than the 
life of the greateſt part of mankind ? Of 
all that eager and buſting crowd which 


we behold on the earth, how few diſcover 


the path of true happineſs? How few can 


ve Alon whoſe activity has not been miſ- 


* employed, 
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On our Ignorance of 


. employed, And whoſe courſe terminates 


| not in confeſſions of diſappointments ? Is 


this the ſtate, are theſe the habitations, 
to which a rational ſpirit, with all its 
high hopes, and great capacities, is to 


- be limited for ever? Let us bleſs that 


God who hath ſet nobler proſpects be- 
fore us; who, by the death and reſurrec- 
tion of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, hath begatten 
us to the lively hope of an inheritance in- 
8 corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reſerved in the heavens. Let us 
ſhow ourſelves worthy of ſuch a hope, by 
ſetting our affeftions upon the things above, 
not upon things on the earth, Let us walk 
by faith, and not by fight; and, amidſt 
the obſcurity of this faint and dubious 
twilight, conſole ourſelves with the ex- 
pectation of a brighter day which is ſoon 
to open. This earth is the land of ſha- 
dows. But we hope to paſs into the 
world of realities; where the proper ob- 7 
jets of human deſire ſhall be diſplayed; 
where the ſubſtance of that bliſs ſhall be 
: found, whole i image only we now purſue; 

| where 
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where no fallacious hopes ſhall any longer 1 ba 
allure, no ſmiling appearances ſhall be 
tray, no inſidious joys ſhall fling; but 
where truth ſhall be inſeparably united 
with pleaſure, and, the miſts which hang 
over this preliminary ſtate being diſſi- 
pated, the perfect knowledge of good 
ſhall lead to the full enjoyment of it for 


Ever. 
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On RELIGIO UVS RETIREMENT, 


= * c 


PS ALM iv. 4. 


Commune with your own heart, upon your 


bed, and be ſtill. 


UCH communing with themſelves 
there has always been among man- 
kind; though frequently, God knows, to 


no purpoſe, or to a purpoſe worſe than 


none. Could we diſcover the employ- 


ments of men, in retirement, how often 
ſhould we find their thoughts occupied 


with ſubjects, which they would be 
aſhamed ,to own? What a large ſhare 


5 have ambition and avarice, at ſome times 


the groſſeſt paſſions, and at other times the 


meaneſt trifles, in their ſolitary muſings ? 


They 
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They carry the world, with all its vices, 8 E R NM. 
into their retreat; and may be ſaid to dwell — 
in the midſt of the world, even when they 
ſeem to be alone. 
This, ſurely, is not that fort of com- 
muning which the Pſalmiſt recommends. 
For this is not properly communing with 
our heart, but rather holding ſecret in- 
tercourſe with the world. What the 
Pſalmiſt means to recommend, is religi- 
ous recollection ; that exerciſe of thought 
which is connected with the Precept given 
in the preceding words, to ſtand in awe, 


5 and fin not. It is to commune with our- 
- ſelves, under the character of ſpiritual 
* and immortal beings; and to ponder thoſe 
1 paths of our feet, which are leading us to 
- eternity. I ſhall, in the firſt place, ſhow 
a the advantages of ſuch ſerious retirement 
d and meditation; and ſhall, in the ſecond 
e place, point out ſome of the principal 
e ſubjects which ought to > employ” us in our 
8 retreat. | 

e The advantages of retiring from the 
= © world, to commune with our heart, will be 


y 55 fuöound 
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8 12 M. found to be great, whether we regard our 


Þ happineſs in this world, or our preparation 
for the world to come. 


Lr us conſider them, firſt, with re- 


ſpect to our happineſs in this world. It 


will readily occur to you, that an entire 
retreat from worldly affairs, is not what 
religion requires; nor does it even enjoin 
a great retreat from them. Some ſtations 
of life would not permit this; and there 
are few ſtations which render it neceſſary. 
The chief field, both of the duty and of 
the improvement of man, lies in active 
life. By the graces and virtues which he 
exerciſes amidſt his fellow- creatures, he 
is trained up for heaven. A total retreat 
from the world, is ſo far from being, as 


the Roman Catholic Church holds, the 
perfection of religion, that, ſome particu- 


lar caſes excepted, it is no o other than the 


abuſe of it. 


But, though entire retreat would fs 


us afide from the part for which Provi- 


dence chiefly intended us, it is certain, 
75 3 : that, 
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that, whttiout occaſional retreat, we muſt SE RM. 
at that part very ill. There will be — 


neither conſiſtency in the conduct, nor 
dignity in the character, of one who ſets 
apart no ſhare of his time for meditation 
and reflection. In the heat and buſtle of 
life, while paſſion is every moment throw- 
ing falſe colours on the objects around us, 


nothing can be viewed in a juſt light, If 


you wiſh that Reaſon ſhould exert her 
native power, you muſt ſtep aſide from 
the crowd, into the. cool and filent ſhade. 
It is there that, with ſober and ſteady eye, 
ſhe examines what is good or ill, what is 
wiſe or fooliſh, in human conduct; ſhe 
looks back on the paſt, ſhe looks forward 
to the future; and forms plans, not for 
the preſent moment only, but for the 
whole of life. How ſhould that man diſ- 
charge any part of his duty aright, who 
never ſuffers his paſſions to cool ? And 
how ſhould his paſſions cool, who is en- 
paged without interruption, in the tu- 


mult of the world? This inceſſant ftir 


may be called, the ** drunken; 
neſs 
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SERIE neſs of life. It raiſes that eager ferment- 
—— ation of ſpirit, which will be ever ſend- 
ing forth the dangerous fumes of raſhneſs 
and folly. Whereas he who mingles reli- 
gious retreat with worldly affairs, remains 
calm, and maſter of himſelf. He 1s not 
whirled round, and rendered giddy, by 
the agitation of the world ; but, from that 
ſacred retirement, in which he has been 
converſant among higher objects, comes 

forth into the world with manly tran- 

__ quillity, | fortified by the principles which 

be has formed, and prepared for whatever 

| 


yy befal. 
As he who is aches: with re- 
* treat, cannot ſuſtain any character with 
3 propriety, ſo neither can he enjoy the 
world with any advantage. Of the two 
| claſſes of men who are moſt apt to be 
—_ negligent-of this duty, the men of pleaſure, 
l | | and the men of bufineſs, it is hard to ſay 
$ which ſuffer moſt, in point of. enjoy- 
| ment, from that negle&. To the former, 
| every moment appears to be loſt, which 


 % partakes not of the vivacity of amuſement: 
| 323 1 5 To 
| 
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To connect one plan of gaiety with ano- 8ER M. 
IX. 
ther, is their ſole ſtudy; till, in a very wa, 


ſhort time, nothing remain but to tread 


the ſame beaten round; to enjoy what 


they have already enjoyed, and to ſee 
what they have often ſeen. Pleaſures 
thus drawn to the dregs, become vapid 


and taſteleſs, What might have pleaſed 


long, if enjoyed with temperance, and 


mingled with retirement, being devoured 


with ſuch eager haſte, ſpeedily ſurfeits 
and diſguſts. Hence, theſe are the per- 
ſons, who, after having run through A 
rapid courſe of pleaſure, after having 
glittered for a few years in the foremoſt 
line of public amuſements, are the moſt 
apt to fly at laſt to a melancholy retreat; 
not led by religion or reaſon, but driven by 


diſappointed hopes, and exhauſted ſpirits, 
to the penſive concluſion, that all is 


vanity. 

It: uninterrupted. intercourſe with the 
world wears out the man of pleaſure, it 
no leſs. oppreſſes the man of buſineſs and 
ambition. The de ſpirits muſt at 

- length 
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— per muſt be ſoured. by inceſſant returns 


of the oppoſition, the inconſtancy, and 


treachery of men, For he who lives al- 
| ways i in the buſtle of, the world, lives in 
a perpetual warfare. Here an enemy en- 


counters; there, a rival ſupplants him. 
The ingratitude of a friend ſtings him 


this hour; and the pride of a ſuperiour 
wounds him the next. In vain he flies 


for relief to trifling amuſements. | Theſe 
may afford a temporary opiate to care; but 


they communicate no ſtrength to the mind, 
On the contrary, they leave it more ſoft 


and defenceleſs, when r and 


reins renew their attack. 


Let him who ' wiſhes for an effectua 
cure to all the wounds which the world 
can inflic, retire from intercourſe with 


men, to intercourſe with God. When 


he enters into his cloſet, and ſhuts the 


door, let him ſhut out, at the ſame time, 
all intruſion of worldly care; and dwell 
among objects divine and immortal. — 


Thoſe fair TO * of order and peace, 
ſhall 
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and miſery of this earth. The celeſtial 


there is neither ingratitude, nor envy, 
nor tumult. Men may haraſs one ano- 
ther; but in the kingdom of God, con- 
cord and tranquillity reign for ever. — 

From ſuch objects, there beams upon the 
| mind of the pious man, a pure and en- 
| livening light; there is Aiffuſed over his 
beart, a holy calm. His- agitated ſpirit 
re· aſſumes its firmneſs, and regains its 
peace. ; The world ſinks in its import- 
ance; and the load of mortality and 
| miſery loſes almoſt all its. weight. The 
green paſtures open, and the till waters 
flow around him, beſide which the Shep- 
terd of Iſrael guides his flock. The dif 


turbances and alarms, ſo formidable to 


| _ rolling afar off; like the noiſe of diſtant 
waters, whoſe ſound he. hears, whoſe 


* 8 him 


wall ths open to his view, which form SER M. 
IX. 
the moſt perfect contraſt to. the confuſion — 


inhabitants quarrel not; among them 


thoſe who are engaged in the tumults of 
the world, ſeem to him only like thunder 


courſe he traces, but whoſe waves touch 
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SERM. him rot. —As religious retirement is thus 
8 2 evidently conducive to our happitiefs 5 in 


this life, ſo, | Ve 


5 #©## # 


In the ſeco nd Place, it is | abidiaect] 
neceſſary in order to prepare us for the 


life to come. He Who lives always i in 


public, cannot live to his own ſoul. 
The world lieth in wickedneſs ; and with 


good reaſon the Chriſtian is exhorted, #5? 
ta be conformed to ut, but transformed by the 
renewing of his mind. Our converſation 


and intercourſe with the world, is, in 
ſeveral reſpects, àn education for vice. 


From our earlieſt youth, we are accuſtomed 


to hear Tiches and honours extolled as 


the chief poſſeſſions of man; and pro- 
poſed to us, as the principal aim 6f Gür 


future purfuits. We are trained up, to 
look with admiration on the flatterin 
marks of diſtinction which they beſtowv. 


In queſt of thoſe fancied bleſſings, we fee 
| he multitude around us eager and fet- 


vent. Principles of duty we may, per- 


aps, Hear ſometimes inculcated; but 
5 8 we 


* 
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e ſeldom behold them brought into 3 
competition with worldly profit. The 
ſoft names, and plauſible colours, under 5 
which deceit, ſenſuality, and revenge, 
are preſented to us in common diſcourſe, 
weaken, by degrees, our natural ſenſe of 
the diſtinction between good and evil. 
We often meet with crimes authorized 
by high examples, and rewarded with 
the careſſes and ſmiles of the world. We 
diſcover, perhaps, at laſt; that thoſe 
whom we are taught to reverence, and 
to regard as our patterns of conduct, 
act upon prineiples no purer than thoſe 
of others. — Thus breathing habitually a 
contagious air, how certain is our ruin, 
unleſs we ſometimes retreat from this 
peſtilential region, and ſeek for proper 
correctives of the diſorders which are 
contracted there? Religious retirement 
both abates the diſeaſe, and furniſhes the 
remedy. It leſſens the corrupting influ- 
ence of the world; and it gives oppor- 
tunity for better principles to exert. their 
power. He who is accuſtomed to turn 

; R 2 - aſide, . 
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8 ERM. aſide, and commune with himſelf, will, 
— ſometimes at leaſt, hear of truths which 


the multitude do not tell him. A more 
ſound inſtructor will lift his voice, and 


awaken within the heart thoſe latent ſug- 


geſtions, which the world had overpowered 


and ſuppreſſed. 9 2 90 
The acts of prayer and devotion, the 


exerciſes of faith and repentance, all the 
great and peculiar duties of the religion 


of Chriſt, neceſſarily ſuppoſe retirement 


from the world. This was one chief end 
of their inſtitution, that they might be 


the means of occaſionally ſequeſtering us 
from that great ſcene of vice and folly, 


the continued preſence of which is ſo 
hurtful. Solitude is the hallowed ground 


which religion hath, in every age, choſen 
for her own: There her inſpiration is 


felt, and her ſecret myſteries elevate the 


ſoul. There, falls the tear of contrition ; 
there, riſes towards heaven the ſigh of the 


| , heart; there, melts the ſoul with all the 


tenderneſs of devotion, and pours ' itſelf 


forth, before him who made, and him 


who 


=. & kk mn wo. 
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who redeemed it. How can any one, | 
who is unacquainted with ſuch employ=> —— 


ments of mind, be fit for heaven? If 
heaven be the habitation of pure affections, 


and of intellectual joy, can ſuch a ſtate be 


reliſhed by him who is always immerſed 
among ſenſible objects, and has never ac- 
quired any taſte for the pleaſures of the 
underſtanding, and the heart ? 

The great and the worthy, the pious 
and the virtuous, have. ever been addict- 


ed to ſerious retirement. It is the cha- 


racteriſtic of little and frivolous minds, 
to be wholly occupied with the vulgar 
objects of life. Theſe fill up their de- 
fires, and ſupply all the entertainment 


which their coarſe apprehenſions can re- 


| liſh. But a more refined and enlarged 


mind leaves the world behind it, feels a 
call for higher pleaſures, and ſeeks them 


in retreat. The man of public ſpirit 


has recourſe to it, in order to form plans 


for general good; the man of genius, in 


order to dwell on his favourite themes; 


the philoſopher, to purſue his diſcoveries; 
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11 * the ſaint, to improve himſelf in grace. 


Jaac went out to meditate in the fields, at 
the evening. tide. David, amidſt all the 
ſplendour of royalty, often bears witneſs 


both to the pleaſure which he received, 


and to the benefit which he reaped, from 


devout meditation. I communed with my 
on heart, and my ſpurit made diligent 


ſearch.. I thought on. my ways, and turned 


my. feet. unto God's teſtimonies, In the 


_ multitude of thoughts within me, his com- 


forts delight my ſoul. Our blefſed Sa- 


viour himſelf, though of all who ever 
lived on earth he needed leaſt the aſſiſt- 
ance of religious retreat, yet, by his fre- 
quent practice, has done it ſignal honour, 
Often were the garden, the mountain, 
and the. ſilence. of the night, ſought by 


him, for intercourſe with heaven. When 
be had ſent the multitude away, he went up 


| into a mountain, apare, to pray. 

The advantages of religious retirement 
will ſtill more clearly appear, by conſider- 
ing, as was propoſed, in the next place, 


fore: of thoſe. your Moog: which ſhould 
there 


- 


if 


. 
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chere employ our thoughts. I ſhall mention * 


aud our own character. 


. Wasn you retire from the world, 
commune with your hearts concerning God. 
Impreſſions of Deity, beſides their being 
the principle of what is ſtrictly termed 
religion, are the great ſupport of all moral 


ſentiment, and virtuous conduct, among 


men. But with what difficulty are they 
preſerved in any due degree of force, 
amidſt the affairs and avocations of the 
world? While the crowd of ſurrounding 
objects is ever ruſhing on the imagina- 
tion, and occupying the ſenſes and the 
heart, what is not only abſent from view, 
but, by its nature, inviſible, is apt to 


vaniſh like a ſhadow. Hence it is given 


as the character of wicked men, in ſerip- 
ture, that they are without God in the 
world. They deny not, perhaps, that he 
does exiſt ; but it is the ſame to them as 
though he did not: For having loſt him 

| R 4 from 


only three, which are of the moſt plain and — 
acknowledged importance; God, the world, 
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8 ERM. from their view, his exiſtence has no ef- 
eq on their conduct. If, at any time, 


the idea of God riſe in their mind, it 


riſes like a terrifying phantom which they 
haſten to expel; and which they gladly 
fancy to be unreal, becauſe they ſee it 


make ſo little impreſſion on others around 


them. 
Let him who ee ts ſerious medita= 


tion, begin with impreſſing deeply on his 


mind this important truth, That there is 


undoubtedly a Supreme Governour, who 


preſides over the univerſe. But let him 
not imagine, that to commune with his 


| heart concerning God, is to ſearch into 


the myſteries of the Divine Nature, or to 


attempt a diſcovery of the whole plan of 


Providence. Long enough he. may be- 
wilder himſelf in this maze, without 
making any proficiency in the practical 
knowledge of God. Shall he who knows 
ſo little of his own nature, or of the na- 
ture of the objects with which he is ſur- 
rounded, expect to comprehend the Being 
Who made him? To commune with our- 

ſelves, 
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ſelves, to any uſeful purpoſe, on this fub- 


ject, is to bring home to our ſouls the in- 
ternal, authoritative ſenſe of God, as of a 


Sovereign and a Father. It is not to ſpecu- 


late about what is myſterious in his eſſence, 
but to contemplate what is diſplayed of his 
perfections. It is to realize the preſence 
of the Supreme Being, ſo as to produce the 
moſt profound veneration ; and to awaken 
the earneſt deſire of as near an approach as 
our nature will permit, to that great Foun- 
tain of happineſs and life. 

After this manner was that holy man 


affected, who uttered this ardent wiſh *, 


O that I knew where I might find him, that 
T might come even to his ſeat If with 
ſuch a frame of mind you ſeek after God, 


be aſſured that he is not far from you; 


and that, though you are not permitted 


as yet to come to his ſeat, you may, at 
leaſt, reach the footſtool of his throne, and 


touch the robe that covers him. In the 
midſt of your ſolitary muſings -lift your 
Fe. and behold all nature full of God. 

Job xxiii, 45 
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Look up to the fixrmament, and admire 


his glory. Look round on the earth, and 


obſerve his preſence every where diſplay- 


ed. If the gay landſcape, or the fruitful 


field, preſent themſelves to your eye, be- 
hold him ſmiling upon his works. If the 
mountain raiſe its lofty, head, or the ex- 


panſe of waters roll its tide before you, 


different forms of inanimate matter. But 


contemplate, in. thoſe great and ſolemn 


objects, his power and majeſty, Nature, 
in all its diverſities, is a varied manifeſta- 


tion of the Deity. If you were to take the 


inge of the morning, and dwell, in the ut- 
Fermoſi parts of the ſea, even there you 


would find him, For in him you live and 
move. He fills and animates all ſpace, In 


the barren wilderneſs, as in the peopled 
| region, you can trace his footſteps; ; and 


in the deepeſt folitude, you may hear 3 
yoice which teſtifies of him. Fe 

Him, indeed, you are never to con- 
found wich the workmanſhip of his 
hands. Nature, in its moſt awful or moſt 
pleaſing, ſcenes, exhibits. no more than 


on 
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on theſe dead forms is impreſſed the glory SE RM. 
of a hving Spirit. The beauty, or the — 


greatneſs, which appears in. them, flows 
from the Fountain of all greatneſs and 
beauty; in him it centers; of his perfec- 
tion it reflects an image; and towards 
him ſhould lead your view.—In converſ- 
ing with a fellow-creature on earth, it is 
not with his body we converſe, though it 
is his body only which we ſee. From his 
words and actions we conceive his mind; 
with his mind, though inviſible, we hold 
correſpondence, and direct towards this 
Spiritual Eſſence, our affection and regard. 
In like manner, though here we behold 
no more of God than what his works diſ- 


play, yet, in thoſe diſplays, we are capable 


of perceiving the univerſal Spirit, and of 
holding correſpondence with this unſeen 
Being, in veneration, gratitude, and love. 


tired meditations, viewing natural objects 
with a ſpiritual eye, communes with his 
heart concerning God. He walks. among 
the yarious ſcenes. of nature, as within 

the 
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ERM. the precincts of a great temple, in the 


IX 


— habitual exerciſe of devotion. To thoſe 


diſcoveries of the Supreme Being in his 
works, let him apply the comment of 
his word. From the world of Nature, let 
him follow God into the world of Grace. 
When conducted from the outer courts, 
into this inmoſt ſanctuary of the (temple, 


he ſhall feel himſelf brought ſtill more 


nigh to the Sacred Preſence. In the great 
plan of divine Wiſdom, for extirpating 


the evils produced by fin, he ſhall receive 


the interpretation of many of the hidden 
myſteries of Nature. He ſhall diſcover in 


Chriſt, the Deity made, in ſome degree, 


viſible to ſenſe. In the beneficent works 
which he performed, and the gracious 
undertaking which he accompliſhed, he 
ſhall behold the brightne/5 of the Father's 
glory, and ſhall diſcern it to be full of 


grace and truth. From the ſacred retreat, 


wherein his thoughts have been thus 
employed, he returns to the world like a 
ſuperiour being. He carries into active 
life, thoſe pure and elevating ſentiments, 
FELT ” | to 
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to which the giddy crowd are, ſtrangers. 


A certain odour of ſanctity remains upon 


his mind, which, for a while at leaſt, wall 
repel the contagion of the world. 


II. CommuNE with your heart, in 
the ſeaſon of retirement, concerning the 
world. The world is the great deceiver, 
whoſe fallacious arts it highly imports us 


to detect. But in the midſt of its pleaſures 


and purſuits, the detection is impoſſible. 


253 
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IX. 


We tread, as within an enchanted circle, 
where nothing appears as it truly is. It 


is only in retreat, that the charm can be 
broken. Did men employ that retreat, 


not in carrying on the deluſion which the 


world has begun, not in forming plans 
of imaginary bliſs, but in ſubjecting the 
happineſs which the world affords to a 
ſtrict diſcuſſion, the ſpell would diffolve ; 
and in the room of the unreal proſpects, 


which had long amuſed them, the naked- | 


nels of the world would appear. 
Prepare yourſelves, then, to encounter 


the No of truth. Reſolve rather to bear 
| + 
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* the diſappointment of ſome flattering 
; NS hopes, than to wander for ever in the 


paradiſe of fools. While others meditate 


in ſecret on the means of attaining world- 


ly ſucceſs, let it be your employment to 


ſcrutinize that ſucceſs itſelf. Calculate 
fairly to what it amounts; and whether 
you are not loſers on the whole, by your 


apparent gain. Look back for this pur- 


| Pole, on your paſt life. Trace it from 


your earlieſt youth; and put the queſtion 
to yourſelves, what have been its hap- 
pieſt periods? Were they thoſe of quiet 
and innocence, or thoſe. of ambition and 
intrigue ? Has your real enjoyment uni- 
formly kept pace with what the world 
calls proſperity ? As you advanced in 


wealth or ſtation, did you propottionally 


advance in happineſs? Has ſucceſs, al- 
moſt in any one inſtance, fulfilled your 
expectations? Where you reckoned upon 
moſt enjoyment, have you not often found 


leaſt? Wherever guilt entered into your 


pleaſures, did not its ſting long remain, 
after the ieren was paſt uch 
6 queſtions 
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| queſtions as theſe candidly anſwered, * mow 


25 


would in a great meaſure unmaſk the 8 


world. They would expoſe the vanity of 
its pretenſions; and 'convince you, that 
there are other ſprings than thoſe which 


the world affords, to which you maſt apply 


for happiniefs. 


While you commune with your heart 


concerning what the world now is, con- 
fider alſo whit it will one day appear to 
be. Anticipate the awful moment of your 
bidding it an eternal farewell. Think, 
what reflections ſhall moſt probubly ariſe, 
when you are quitting the field, and look- 
ing back on the ſcene of action. In what 
light will your dofing eyes contemplate 
thoſe 'vanities which now ſhine ſo bright, 
and thofe intereſts which now. ſwell into 
ſuch high importance? What part will 
you then wiſh to have acted? What ſhall 


then appear momentous, what trifling 


in human conduct? Let the ſober ſenti- 
ments which ſuch anticipations ſuggeſt, 
temper now your miſplaced ardour. Let 
the laſt concluſions-which you ſhall form, 

| enter 
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$ * enter into the preſent eſtimate which you 
— make of the world, and of life. 


Moreover, in communing with. your- 
ſelves concerning the world, contemplate 
it as ſubject to the Divine dominion. The 
greater part of men behold nothing more 
than the rotation of human affairs. They 
| ſee a great crowd ever in motion; the 
fortunes of men alternately riſing and 
falling; virtue often diſtreſſed, and pro- 
ſperity appearing to be the purchaſe of 
worldly wiſdom. But this is only the 
outſide of things. Behind the curtain, 

there is a far greater ſcene, which is be- 
held by none but the retired, religious 
ſpectator. Lift up that curtain, when 
you are alone with God. View the world 


with the eye of a Chriſtian; and you : 
ſhall ſee, that while man's heart deviſeth 1 
his way, it is the Lord who directeth his f 
fieps. Tou ſhall ſee, that however men 7 
appear to move and act after their own | 1 
Pleaſure, they are, nevertheleſs, retained Y 


in ſecret bonds by the Almighty, and all 
their operations rendered ſubſervient to 
4 3 . the 


3. 
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the ends of his moral government. You as Th 
ſhall ' behold him obliging the wrath of ' wu 


nam lo praiſe him; puniſhing the ſinner 
by means of his own iniquities; from 
the trials of the righteous, bringing forth 
their reward; and to a ftate of ſeeming 
univerſal confuſion, preparing the wiſeſt 
and moſt equitable iſſue. While the 
faſhion of this world is paſſed faſt away, 
you ſhall difeern the glory of another 
riſing to fucceed it. You ſhall behold all 
human events, our gricfs and our joys, 
our love and our hatred, our eharacter 
and memory, àbſorbed in the ocean of 
eternity; and no trace of dur preſent ex- 
iſtence left, except its being for ever well 
with the righteous, and ill with the withed. 
uch a view of the world, frequents 
ly preſented to our minds, could not 
fail to enforce thoſe ſolemn concluſions ; 
| There is no wiſdom, nor counſel, againff the 
Lord. Fear God, and keep his command. 
nente; for this ir the whole of Wan. What 
s 4 man profited, be ſhall gain the eo hole ; 
world, and i boſe his o&*%wn foul ? 5 | 
8 III. Cou- 


* 


| IX. 
— 
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III. Commune with your heart, con- 
cerning yourſelves, and your real charac- 
ter. To acquire a thorough knowledge 
of ourſelves, is an attainment, no leſs dif- 
ficult than important. For men are ge- 
nerally unwilling to ſee their own imper- 
fections; and when they are willing to 


_ enquire into them, their ſelf- love impoſes. 


on their judgment. Their ' intercourſe 
with one another aſſiſts the deluſion to 


which, of themſelves, they are prone. 


For the ordinary commerce of the world 


is a commerce of flattery and falſehood; 
where reciprocally they deceive, and are 
deceived, where every one appears under 


an aſſumed form, profeſſes eſteem which 


he does not feel, and beſtows praiſe in 
order to receive it. It is only in retreat, 
where thoſe falſe ſemblances diſappear, and 
thoſeflattering voices are ſilent, that a man | 
can learn to think ed of binſel, 5 ond a as 
he ought to. think. ; 8 
It has been wid, that mere are three 


characters which every man ſuſtains; 


and 1 often extremely different from 


8 5 x ; : On — 
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one another: One, which he poſſeſſes in SE RM- 


his own opinion; another, which he car 


ries in the eſtimation of the world; and 


a third, which he bears in the judgment 


of God. It is only the laſt which aſcer- 
tains what he really is. Whether the 
character which the world forms of you, 
be above or below the truth, it imports 
you not much to know. But it is of eter- 
nal conſequence, that the character which 
you poſſeſs in your own eyes, be formed 


upon that which you bear in the fight 


of God. In order to try it by this great 
ſtandard, you muſt lay aſide, as much as 


poſſible, all partiality. to yourſelves; and 


in the ſeaſon of retirement, explore your 
Heart with ſuch accurate. ſcrutiny, as may 
bring your hidden defects to light. 

_ Enquire, for this purpoſe, whether you 
be. not. conſcious, that the fair opinion 
which the world entertains. of you, is 
founded on their partial knowledge, both 
of your abilities and your virtues? Would 
you be willing that all your actions ſhould 
be publickly canvaſſed? Could you bear 


8 2 2 to 
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" $BRM. to have your thoughts laid open? Are 


— there no parts of your life which you 


would be uneaſy if an enemy could diſ- 
cover ? In what light, then, muſt theſe 


; appear to God? When you have kept 


free of vice, has your innocence proceed- 


ed from purity of principle, or from 
worldly motives ? Riſes there no envy or 
malignity within you, when you compare 
your own condition with that of others? 


Have you been as ſolicitous to regulate 
your heart, as to preferve your manners 


from reproach ? Profeſſing yourſelves to 


be Chriſtians, has the Spirit of Chriſt ap- 
peared in your conduct? Declaring that 
you hope for immortality, has that hope 
ſurmounced undue attachments to the pre- 
ſent life? eds 
Suck inveſtigation as this, ſeriouſly pur- 
ſued, might produce to. every man many 
diſcoveries of | himſelf ; difcoveries, not 
plealing, perhaps, to vanity, but ſalutary 
and uſeful. For he can be only a flat- 
terer, but no true friend to himſelf, who 
aims not a pig; his own defects, as 
&- 2 | well 
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well as virtues. By impoſing on the 8 
world, he may carry on ſome plan of fa 


cied profit ; but by impoſing on his heart, 
what can he propoſe to gain? He feedeth 
of aſhes : A decerved heart hath turned him 
afede, that he cannot deliver his foul, nor 


ſay, Is there not a lie in * right hand? 


Tavs I have ſet before you, 1 of 


thoſe great objects, which ought to em- 


ploy your meditation in religious retire- 


ment. I have endeavoured to introduce 


you into a proper intercourſe with your 
heart, concerning God, the' world, and 
your own. character. Let this intercourſe 
terminate in fixing the principles of your 
future conduct, Let it ſerve to introduce 
conſiſtency into your life. Nothing can 
be more wavering and disjointed, than 
the behaviour of thoſe who are. wholly 
men of the world, and have never been 


inured to commune with themſelves. 


Diffipation is a more frequent cauſe of 
their ruin, than determined impiety. It 


® Iſa. Ale. 20. 
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Q — M. is not ſo much becauſe they have adopted 
——— bad principles, as becauſe they have never 


attended to principles of any kind, that their 
lives are ſo full of incoherence | and diſor- 
der.—You hover on the borders of ſin and 


duty. One day, you read the ſcriptures, 


you hear religious diſcourſes, and form 


good reſolutions, Next day, you plunge 


into the world, and forget the ſerious im- 
preſſion as if it had been never made. 
The impreſſion is again renewed, and again 


effaced; and in this circle your life revolves. 


Is ſuch conduct worthy of creatures en- 


dowed with intelligent powers? Shall the 


cloſe of life overtake you, before you have 


determined how to live? Shall the day ne- 


ver come, that is to find you ſteady in your 


views, decided in your plans, and engaged 


in a courſe of action which your mind ap- 
proves ?—If you with that day ever to ar- 
rive, retirement and meditation muſt firſt 
bring you home to yourſelves, from the 
diſſipation in which you are now ſcattered; 
muſt teach you to fix ſuch aims, and to lay 
down ſuch rules of conduct, as are ſuitable 

to 
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to rational and immortal beings. Then SER M 
1 a IX. 
will your character become uniform and 
reſpectable. Then you may hope, that your 
life will proceed in ſuch a train as ſhall 
prepare you, when it is finiſhed, for join- 

ing the ſociety of more exalted ſpirits, 
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On DEVOTTON. 


ACTS x. 2. 
Cornelius A devout man 


HAT religion is efſential to the wel- 
fare of man, can be proved by the 


moſt convincing arguments. But theſe, 


how demonſtrative foever, are inſufficient 
to ſupport its authority over human con- 
duct. For arguments may convince the 
underſtanding, when they cannot con- 
quer the paſſions, Irreſiſtible they ſeem 


in the calm hours of retreat; but, in the 


ſeaſon of action, they often vaniſh into 
ſmoke. There are other and more power- 


ful ſprings, which influence the great 


movements 
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movements of the human frame. In or- SE 11 M. 


der to operate with ſucceſs. on the active 


powers, the heart muſt be gained. Sen- 
timent and affection muſt be brought to 


the aid of reaſon. It is not enough that 
men believe religion to be a wiſe and ra- 
tional rule of conduct, unleſs they reliſh 
it as agreeable, and find it to carry its 
own reward. Happy is the man, who, 
in the eonflict of deſire between God and 
the world, can oppoſe, not only argu- 


votion; and to the uncertain promiſes of 
a flattering world, the certain experience 


of that peace of God which paſſeth under 
fandging, keeping his mind and heart. Such 
is the temper and ſpirit of @ devout man. 


— 


ment to argument, but pleaſure to plea- 
ſure; who, to the external allurements of 
| foie: can oppoſe the internal joys: of de- 


Such was the character of Cornelius, that 


good - centurion, whoſe prayers and alms 
are ſaid to have come up in memorial before 
God. Of this character 1 intend, through 
Divine aſſiſtance to diſcourſe ; and ſhall 
endeavour, I. To explain the nature of 

devotion ; 
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. M. devotion; II. To juſtify, and recommend 
— it; and, III. To recify” ſome miſtakes con- 
cerning it. 


On Devotion. 


I. Davor iox is the lively exerciſe of 
thoſe affections, which we owe to the 


Supreme Being. It comprehends ſeveral 


emotions of the heart, which all termi- 
nate on the ſame great object. The chief 
of them are, veneration, gratitude, deſire, 
and reſignation. 

It implies, firſt, profound veneration 
of God. By veneration, I underſtand an 


affection compounded of awe and love; 
the affection which, of all others, it beſt 


becomes creatures to bear towards their 
infinitely perfect Creator. Awe is the 
firſt ſentiment that riſes in the ſoul, at 


the view. of his greatneſs. But, in the 
heart of a devout man, it is a ſolemn and 


elevating, not a dejecting, emotion; for 


he glows; rather than trembles, in the 
| Divine preſence. It is not the ſuperſti- 


tious dread of unknown power, but the 
ah Ton? by the heart to him*who | 
is, 
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is, at once, the greateſt and the beſt of Be- 8 Ef M. 
ings. Omnipotence, viewed alone, would 


be a formidable object. But, conſidered 
in conjunction with the moral perfections 


of the Divine Nature, it ſerves to heighten 


devotion. Goodnels affects the heart with 
double energy, when reſiding in One ſo 


exalted. The goodneſs which we adore 
in him, is not like that which is common 


among men, a weak, mutable, undiſ- 


cerning fondneſs, ill qualified to be the 
ground of aſſured truſt. It is the good- 
neſs of a perfect Governour, acting upon 


a regular extenſive plan; a ſteady prin- 
ciple of benevolence, conducted by wiſ- 
dom; which, ſubject to no variableneſi or 


Shadow of turning, free from all partiality 
and caprice, incapable of being either 


ſoothed by flattery. or ruffled by reſent- 
ment, reſembles, in its calm and equal 


luſtre, the eternal ſerenity of the higheſt 
heavens. Thy mercy, O Lord! is in the hea- 
_ vens, and thy faithfulneſs reacheth unto the 


clouds. Thy righteouſneſs is like the great moun- 
tas, and thy jud ments are a great depth. 


Such 
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Such are the conceptions of the great 


83 God, which fill with veneration the heart 


of a devout man. His veneration is not 
confined to acts of immediate worſhip. 
It is the habitual temper of his ſoul, 
Not only when engaged in prayer or 
praiſe, but in the filence of retirement, 
and even amidſt the occupations of the 


world, the Divine Being dwells upon his 


thoughts. No place, and no object, ap- 
pear to him void of God. On the works 
of Nature, he views the impreſſion of his 
hand; and in the actions of men, he 
traces the operation of his Providence. 
Whatever he beholds on earth, that is 
beautiful or fair, that is great or good, 
he refers to God, as to the ſupreme ori- 
gin of all the excellence which is ſcattered 
throughout his works. From thoſe effects, 
he riſes to the firſt cauſe. From thoſe 
ſtreams, he aſcends to the fountain whence 
they flow. . By thoſe rays, he 1s led to 
that eternal ſource of light in which they 


| centre. 
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Drvoriox implies, ſecondly, ſincere SE 53 M. 
devotion to God, for all his benefits. 


This is a warmer emotion than fimple 
veneration. Veneration looks up to the 


| Deity, as he is in himſelf; Gratitude re- 
gards what he is towards us. When a 


devout man ſurveys this vaſt univerſe, 
where beauty and goodneſs are every 
where predominant ; when he reflects on 
thoſe numberleſs multitudes of creatures, 
who, in their different ſtations, enjoy the 
bleſſings of exiſtence; and when at the 
ſame time he looks up to an Univerſal 
Father, who hath thus filled creation with 
life and happineſs, his heart glows within 
him. He adores that diſintereſted good- 
neſs, which prompted the Almighty to 
raiſe up ſo many orders of intelligent be- 


ings, not that he might receive, but that 
he might give and impart; that he might 


pour forth himſelf, and communicate te 
the ſpirits which he formed, ſome ema- 
nations of his felicity. | 


The goodneſs of this Supreme B Benefac- 
tor he gratefully contemplates, as diſplay- 
n f ed 
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e ed in his own ſtate. He reviews the 
events of his life; and, in every com- 


fort which has ſweetened it, he diſcerns 


the Divine hand. Does he remember 


with' affection the parents under whoſe 


care he grew up, and the companions 


with whom he paſſed his youthful life ? 
Is he now happy, in his family riſing 


around him; in the ſpouſe who loves 


him, or in the children who give him 
comfort and joy? Into every tender. re- 
membrance of the paſt, and every pleaſ- 
ing enjoyment of the preſent, devotion 


enters; for in all thoſe beloved objects, 


it recognizes God. The communication 
of love from heart to heart, is an effuſion 
of his goodneſs. From his inſpiration, 
deſcends all the friendſhip which ever 
glowed on earth; and therefore, to him 


it juſtly returns in gratitude, and termi- 


nates on him | 
But. this life, with all its e "hs 
but a ſmall part of human exiſtence. A 


_ devout man looks forward to immorta- 
lity, and auen a higher ſubjects of 


bs 8 gratitude. 


* 
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gratitude. He views himſelf as a guilty 8 * 
creature, whom Divine benignity has re- . 
ceived into grace; whoſe forfeited hopes 

it has reſtored; and to whom it has open- 

ed the moſt glorious proſpects of future 
felicity. Such generoſity ſhown to the 

fallen and miſerable, is yet more affect- 

ing to the heart, than favours conferred 

on the innocent. He contemplates, with 


aſtoniſhment, the labours of the Son 


of God, in accompliſhing redemption 
for men; and his ſoul overflows with 
thankfulneſs to him, who loved us, and 
waſhed us from our ſins in his own blood, — 
What fhall I render to the Lord for all his 
benefits ? Bleſs the Lord, O my foul! and all 
that is within me, bleſs his holy name ; who 


forgiveth all thine miquities, and healeth 


all thy difeaſes ; who redeemeth thy life from 
deſtruction, and crowneth thee with „ 
Bays , and with e mercies; 4 5030341 


\ Devotion ab ai the wa 
Gs of the ſoul after the favour of the Su- 


N Being, as its chief good „and final 


vir; reſt. 


27 
0 inferiour enjoyments, the devout 
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. man allots inferiour and ſecondary attach- 


permanent good to be found ? Ambition 


ment. He diſclaims not every carthly 
affection. He pretends not to renounce 
all pleaſure in the comforts of his pre- 


_ feat ſtate, Such an unnatural renuncia- 


tion humanity forbids, and religion can- 
not require. But from theſe he expects 
not his ſupreme bliſs, He diſeerns the 
vanity which belongs to them all; and 
beyond the circle of mutable objects 


which ſurround him, he aſpires after 
ſome principles of more perfect felicity, 
which ſhall not be ſubject to change or 


decay. But where is this complete and 


purſues it in courts and palaces; and re- 
turns from the purſuit, loaded with ſor- 
rows.. Pleaſure ſeeks it among — | 


joys; and retires with the confeſſion of 
diſappointment. Ihe deep faith, it ii not in 
me ; and the ſea ſaith, it it not with me. It 


cannot be gotten for gold ; neither ſhall lber 


le weighed for the price thereof. Tre place 


. True hap- 
Pineſs 
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pinels dwells with God; ; and from #he SERM. 
light of his countenance, it beams upon the — 
devout man. His voice is, Whom have 1 


in heaven. but thee ? and there is none upon 
earth that I defire befide thee. After ex- 
ploring heaven and earth for happineſs, 
they ſeem to him a mighty void, a wil- 
derneſs of ſhadows, where all would be 
empty and unſubſtantial without God. 
But in his favour and love, he finfls what 
ſupplies every defect of temporal objects; 
and aſſures tranquillity to his heart, amidſt 
all the changes of his exiſtence. Thon 
Pali guide me with thy counſel ; and thou 


halt receive me to thy glom. My fleſh and 


my heart faileth; but God is the ſtrength of 
my rar, and my portion for ever. 


deen theſe ſentiments and affeQions, - 
Devotion advances, fourthly, to an entire 

reſignation of the ſoul to God. It is the 

conſummation of truſt and hope. It ba- 

niſhes anxious cares, and murmufing 

thoughts. It reconciles us to every ap- 

pointment of Divine Providence; and re- 
'T R 
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8 — folves every with into the deſire of pleaf- 
— ing him, whom our hearts adore. Its 
genuine breathings are to this effect: 


(e 


cc 


6c 


"TH 


4 * 
ce 
40 


5 950 


CL 


Conduct me, O God! in what path 


ſoever ſeemeth good to thee. In no- 


thing ſhall I ever arraign thy ſacred 
will. Doft thou require me to part 


with any worldly advantages, for the 
ſake of virtue and a good conſcience ? 


1 give them up. Doſt thou command 


me to relinquiſh my friends, or 'my 


country ? At thy call I cheerfully leave 
them. Doſt thou ſummon me away 


ſrom this world? Lo! I am ready to 


depart. Thou haſt made, thou haſt 
redeemed me, and I am thine. My- 


ſelf, and all that belongs to me, I ſur- 


8 render to thy diſpoſal. Let the men of 
the world have ? Heir portion in this life. 


Be it mine, to behold thy face in righ- 


teouſneſs ; and when I awake, to be IE 5 


« fied yuith thy litengſt. 


This, ſurely, is one of the nobleſt acts 


of which the human mind is capable, 
when thus, if we may be allowed the ex- 


preſſion, 
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preſſion, it unites itſelf with God. Nor . M. 


can any devotion be genuine, which in- wo 


ſpires not ſentiments of this nature. For 
devotion is not to be conſidered as a tran- 


ſient glow of affection, occaſioned by ſome 


caſual impreſſſons of Divine goodneſs, 


which are ſuffered to remain unconnected 
with the eonduct of life. It is a power- 


ful principle, which penetrates the ſoul ; 


which purifies the affections from debaſ- 


ing attachments; and, by a fixed and 
ſteady tegard to God, ſubdues every ſinful 


paſſion, and forms the inclinations to money 


and virtue, 


Such in general are the diſpoſitions 
that conſtitute devotion. . It is the union 


of veneration, gratitude, deſire, and re- 


ſignation. It expreſſes, not ſo much the 
performance of any particular duty, as 


the ſpirit which muſt animate all religi- 


ous duties. It ſtands oppoſed, not mere- 
ly to downright vice; but to a heart 
which is cold, and inſenſible to ſacred 


EY things; which, from compulſion perhaps, 


T 2 | and 
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5 ER M. ey a aſs of intereſt, preſerves ſome re- 
—— gard to the divine commands, but obeys 


them without ardour, love, or Joy. 1 
Proceed, 


U. To recommend this devout ſpirit 
to your imitation. I begin with obſerv- 
ing, That it is of the utmoſt conſequence 
to guard againſt extremes of every kind 
in religion. We muſt beware, leſt, by 
ſeeking to avoid one rock, we ſplit upon 


another. It has been long the ſubject of 


remark, that ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm 
are two capital ſources of deluſion; ſu- 


perſtition, on the one hand, attaching 


men, with immoderate zeal, to the ritual 
and external part of religion; and enthu- 


ſiaſm, on the other, directing their whole 


attention to internal emotions, and myſ- 
tical communications with the ſpiritual 
world; while neither the one, nor the 
other, has paid ſufficient regard to the 
great moral duties of the Chriſtian life. 
But, running with intemperate eagerneſs 
from theſe two great abuſes of religion; 
.. x. ”. 
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men have neglected to obſerve, that there SE. K Ms 


are extremes oppoſite to each of them, 


into which they are in hazard of precipi- 
tating themſelves. Thus the horrour of 
ſuperſtition has ſometimes reached ſo far, 
as to produce contempt for all external 
inſtitutions; as if it were poſſible for 
religion to ſubſiſt in the world, without 
forms of worſhip, or public acknow- 
ledgment of God. It has alſo happened, 
that ſome who in the main are well af- 

fected to the cauſe of goodneſs, obſerving 
that perſons of a devout turn have at 


times been carried, by warm affections, 


into unjuſtifiable exceſſes, have thence 
haſtily concluded, that all devotion was 
akin to enthuſiaſm; and ſeparating reli- 
gion totally from the heart and affections, 


' . have reduced it to a frigid obſervance of 


what they call the rules of virtue. This 
is the extreme which I purpoſe at preſent 
to combat, by ſhowing you, firſt, That 
true devotion 1s rational, and well found- 
ed; next, That it is of the higheſt im- 
portance to every other part of religion 

„ and 
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SERM, and de; and, laſtly, That it is moſh 


ron to our rn. aver 


"Is the firſt place, True devotion is Tas 
tional, and well founded. It takes its riſe 
from affections, which are eſſential to the 
human frame. We are formed by Na- 


ture, to admire what is great, and to love 


what is amiable. Even inanimate objects 
have power to excite thoſe emotions. 
The magnificent proſpects of the natural 
world, fill the mind with reverential awe. 


Its beautiful ſcenes create delight. When 


we ſurvey the actions and behaviour of 


our fellow- -creatures, the affections glow 


with greater ardour; and, if to be un- 

moved, in the former caſe, argues a defect 
of ſenſibility in our powers, it diſcovers, 
in the latter, an odious hardneſs and de- 
pravity in the heart. The tenderneſs of 
an affectignate parent, the generoſity of 
a forgiving enemy, the public ſpirit of a 


Patriot or a hero, often fill the eyes with 
tears, and ſwell the breaſt with emotions 
500 big for utterapce, The object of thoſe 


8 5 affeQiong 


* 
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affections is frequently raiſed above us, in 
condition and rank. Let us ſuppoſe him 
raiſed alſo above us, in nature. Let us 
imagine, that an Angel, or any being of 
ſuperiour order, had condeſcended to be 
our friend, our guide and patron; no 
perſon, ſure, would hold the exaltation of 


his benefactor's character, to be an argu- 


ment why he ſhould love and revere him 
leſs.— Strange! that the attachment and 
veneration, the warmth and overflowing 
of heart, which excellence and goodneſs 
on every other occaſion command, ſhould 
begin to be accounted irrational, as ſoon 
as the Supreme Being becomes their object. 
For what reaſon muſt human ſenſibility be 
extinct towards him alone? Are all benefits 
entitled to gratitude, except the higheſt 
and the beſt ? Shall goodneſs ceaſe to be 
amiable, only becauſe it is perfect? 

It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that an un- 
known and inviſible being, is not quali- 
fied to raiſe affection in the human heart. 
Wrapt up in the myſterious obſcurity of 
his nature, he eſcapes gur ſearch, and af- 


* | fords 
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or defire. We go forward, but he is not 
there ; and backward, but we cannot per- 


ceive him; on the left band, where he 
worketh, but we cannot behold him: He 
hideth bimſelf on the right hand, that we 
cannot fee him *,—— Notwithſtanding this 


obſcurity, is there any being in the uni- 


verſe more real and certain, than the Cre- 
ator of the world, and the Supporter of 
all exiſtence ? Is he, in whom we live and 


move, too diſtant from us to excite de- 


votion? His form and effence, indeed, 
we cannot ſee; but to be unſeen, and 


imperfectly known, in many other in- 


ſtances, precludes neither gratitude nor 
love. It is not the ſight, ſo much as the 


ſtrong conception, or deep impreſſion, of 


an object, which affects the paſſions. We 
glow with admiration of perſonages, who 
have lived in a diſtant age. Whole na- 
tions have been tranſported with zeal and 
affection, for the generous hero, or pub- 


lic deliverer, whom they knew only by 


be * xxXiii, 5. 9. 
| fame, 


time the moſt rational emotions? 


* 
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fame. Nay, properly ſpeaking, the direct 8 RIG 


object of our love, is, in every caſe, in- 


viſible, For that on which affection is 
placed, is the mind, the ſoul, the internal 
character of our fellow- creatures; which, 
ſurely, is no leſs concealed, than the Di- 
vine Nature itſelf is, from the view of 
ſenſe. From actions, we can only infer 
the diſpoſitions of men; from what we 
ſee of their behaviour, we collect what is 


inviſible; but the conjecture which we 
form, is, at beſt, imperfect; and when 


their actions excite our love, much of 
their heart remain ſtill unknown. I aſk 


then, in what reſpect God is leſs qualified 


than any other being, to be an object of 
affection? Convinced that he exiſts; be- 
holding his goodneſs ſpread abroad in his 
works, exerted in the government of the 
world, diſplayed in ſome meaſure to ſenſe, 
in the actions of his Son Jeſus Chriſt; are 
we not furniſhed. with every eſſential re- 


quiſite which the heart demands, in order 


to indulge the moſt warm, and at the ſame 


If 


— 
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If theſe. conſiderations juſtify the rea- 


— ſonableneſs of devotion, as expreſſed in . 


veneration, love, and gratitude, the ſame 
train of thought will equally juſtify it, 
when appearing in the forms of deſire, 
delight, or reſignation. The latter are, 


indeed, the conſequence of the former. 


For we cannot but deſire ſome communi- 
cation with what we love; and will na- 
turally reſign ourſelves to one, on whom 
we have placed the full confidence of 


affection. The aſpirations of a devout 


man after the favour of God, are the 
effects of that earneſt wiſh for happineſs, 
which glows in every breaſt. All men 
have ſomewhat that may be called the 
object of their devotion; reputation, 
pleaſure, learning, riches, or whatever 


apparent good has ſtrongly attached their 


heart. This becomes the centre of at- 


traction, which draws them towards it; 


which quickens and regulates all their 
motions. While the men of the world 
are thus influenced by the objects which 


ey n worſhip, ſhall he only who 


directs 


T2 
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ſyſtem of rational conduct? or be cen- 
ſured for having paſſions, whoſe ſenſibi- 
lity correſponds to the great cauſe which 
moves them ? — Having vindicated the 
reaſonableneſs of devetion, I come, 


In the ſecond place, to ſhow its im- 


: portance, and the high place which it 


poſſeſſes in the ſyſtem of religion. I ad- 
dreſs myſelf now to thoſe, 'who, though 
they reject not devotion as irrational, yet 
conſider it as an unneceſſary refinement ; 
an attainment which may be ſafely left to 
recluſe and ſequeſtered perſons, who aim 
at uncommon ſanctity. The ſolid and 
material duties of a good life, they hold 
to be in a great meaſure independent of 
devout affection ; ; and think them ſuffi- 
ciently ſupported, by their neceſſary con- 


nection with our intereſt, both ir this 


and in a future world. They inſiſt much 


upon religion being a calm, a ſober, and 


—] admit 


rational principle of conduct. 
that 


mY | 


directs his devotion towards the Supreme 8 mw M, 
Being, be excluded from a place in the womy 


8 BR. N. that it is very laudable to have a rational 


| 

| % 
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| 
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— religion. But I muſt admoniſh you, that 


it is both reproachful and criminal, to 


have an inſenſible heart. If we reduce re- 


ligion into ſo cool a ſtate, as not to admit 
love, affection, and deſire, we ſhall leave 
it in poſſeſſion of ſmall influence over 


human life. Look abroad into the world, 


and obſerve how few act upon deliberate 


and rational views of their irue intereſt. 


The bulk of mankind are impelled by 
their feelings. They are attracted by ap- 


pearances of good. Taſte and inclination 


rule their conduct. To direct their incli- 
nation and taſte towards the higheſt ob- 


jects; to form a reliſh within them, for 
virtuous and ſpiritual enjoyment ; to in- 
troduce religion into the heart, is the pro- 


vince of devotion; and hence ariſes its im- 
portance to the intereſts of goodneſs. 
Agreeably to this doctrine, the great 
Author of our religion, who well: knew 
what was in man, laid the foundation of 


his whole ſyſtem in the regeneration of 
the heart. The change which was to be 


NON. 
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accompliſhed on his followers, he did not — M. 


purpoſe to effect, merely by regulating 


their external conduct; but by forming 


within them a new nature; by taking 
away the heart of flone, and giving them 
a heart of fleſh, that is, a heart rey: 
and tender, yielding to the Divine im- 
pulſe and readily ſuſceptible of devout 


impreſſions. Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 


God with all thy heart, and mind, and ſoul, 
and firength : This is the firſt and great 
commandment. My, ſon, give me thy heart, 
is the call of God to each of us: And, 


indeed, if the heart be with-held, it is 


not eaſy to conceive what other offering 
we can preſent, that will be e to 
him. 

Of what nature muſt that man's reds 
gion be, who profeſſes to worſhip God, 


and to believe in Chriſt; and yet raiſes 


his thoughts towards God, and his Savi- 
our, Without any warmth of gratitude or 


love? I ſpeak not of thoſe occaſional de- 


cays of pious affection, to which the beſt 
are age but of a total inſenſibility to 
this 
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nal. this part of n Surely let the .- 
== ward behaviour be ever ſo irreproachable, 


there muſt be ſome eſſential defect in a 


heart, which remains always unmoved at 


the view of infinite goodneſs. The af- 


fections cannot, in this caſe, be deemed 


to flow in their natural channel. Some 
concealed malignity muſt have tainted 


the inward frame. This is not the man 


whom you would chuſe for your boſom- 
friend; or whoſe heart you could expect 
to anſwer, with reciprocal warmth, to 


yours. His virtue, if it deſerves that 


name, is not of the moſt amiable ſort; 
and may, with reaſon, receive the appel - 
lation (often injudicioufly beſtowed) of 


cold and dry morality. Such a perſon 


muſt, as yet, be 1 * the kingdom of 
Heaven. * 
As devotion is thus eſſential to religion 


in its principle, ſo it enters into the pro 


per. diſcharge of all its duties. It diffuſes 
an auſpicious influence over the whole 
of virtue. The prevailing temper of the 
mind is formed by its moſt frequent em- 

plwKwẽoyments. 
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perfection cannot, therefore, but ennoble 


and improve it. The pure love of God, 


naturally connects itſelf with the love of 


man. Hence, devotion has been often 
found a powerful inſtrument, in huma- 
nizing the manners of men, and taming 
their unruly paſſions. It ſmooths what 
is rough, and ſoftens what is fierce, in 
our nature. It is the great purifier of the 
affections. It inſpires contempt of the 
low gratifications belonging to animal 


life. It promotes a humble and cheerful | 


contentment with our lot; and ſubdues 
that eager deſire of riches and of power, 
which has filled this unhappy world with 
crimes and miſery. Finally, it beſtows 
that enlargement -of heart in the ſervice 
of God, | 
both of perſeverance, and of progreſs in 
virtue. He who, unacquainted with de- 
vout affections, ſets himſelf to keep the 


Divine commandments, will advance in 


obedience with a flow and languid pace; 
Uke one "ow carrying a heavy burden, 
toils 


which 1s the great principle, 
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8 2 * toils to mount the hill. But he whoſe 


; heart devotion has warmed, will proceed 


on his way, cheerful and rejoicing. The 


one performs his duty, only becauſe it is 

commanded ; the other, becauſe. he loves 
it. The one is inclined to do no more 
chan neceſſity requires; the other ſeeks 


to excell. The one looks for his reward 


in ſomewhat beſides. religion the other 


finds it in religion itſelf: It is his meat 


and drink to do the will of that heavent 'y 


Father, whom he loves and adores. Which 


of theſe two are likely to make the great- 


eſt improvement in goodneſs, is eaſily diſ- 
cerned. Let us now conſider, ; 


* 


IN the third place, the influence of de- 
votion on the happineſs of life. Whatever 


promotes and ſtrengthens virtue, what- 
ever calms and regulates the temper, is 2 
ſource of happineſs. Devotion, as I have 
juſt now ſhown, produces thoſe effects in 


a remarkable degree. It inſpires compo- 


ſure of ſpirit, mildneſs, and benignity ; 


weakens the painful, and cheriſhes the 
8 
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pleaſing emotions; and, by theſe means, K M. 
carries on the life of a pious man in a 


ſmooth and placid tenour. 
Beſides exerting this habitual influence 


on the mind, devotion opens a field of 


enjoyments, to which the vicious are en- 
tire ſtrangers; enjoyments the more valu- 
able, as they peculiarly belong to retire- 
ment when the world leaves us, and to 
adverſity when it becomes our foe. Theſe 
are the two ſeaſons, for which every wiſe 
man would moſt wiſh to provide ſome 
hidden ſtore of comfort. For let him be 
placed in the moſt favourable ſituation 
which the human ſtate admits, the world 
can neither always amuſe him, nor al- 
ways ſhield him from diſtreſs. There 


will be many hours of vacuity, and 


many of dejection, in his life. If he be 
ger to God, and to devotion, how 
vill the gloom of ſolitude often 
prove? With what oppreſſive weight will 
ſickneſs, diſappointment, or old age, fall 
upon his ſpirits? But, for thoſe penſive 
periods, the pious man has a relief pre- 
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1 a pared. From the tireſome repetition of 
the common vanities of life, or from the 


painful corroſion of its cares and' ſorrows, 
devotion tranſports him into a new re- 
gion; and ſurrounds him there with ſuch 
objects, as are the moſt fitted to cheer the 
dejection, to calm the tumults, and to 


heal the wounds of his heart. If the 


world has been empty and deluſi ve, it 
gladdens him with the proſpect of a 
higher and better order of things, about 
to ariſe. If men have been ungrateful 


and baſe, it diſplays before him the 


faithfulneſs of that Supreme Being, who, 
though every other friend fail, will never 
forſaxe him. Conſult your experience, 
and you will find, that the two greateſt 
ſources of inward joy, are, the exerciſe of 
love directed towards a deſerving object, 
and the exerciſe of hope terminating on 
ſome high and aſſured happineſs. Both 


theſe are ſupplied by devotion; and 


therefore we have no reaſon to be ſur- 


priſed, if, on ſome occaſions, it fill the 


hearts of good men with a ſatisfaction 


dot to be expreſſed. 


The 
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The refined pleaſures of a pious: mind 8 22 M. 


are, in many reſpects, ſuperiour to the 


coarſe gratifications of ſenſe. They are 


pleaſures which belong to the higheſt 


powers, and beſt affections of the ſoul ; 
whereas the gratifications of ſenſe reſide 
in the loweſt region of our nature. To 
the one, the ſoul ſtoops below its native 
dignity. The other, raiſe it above itſelf. 


The one, leave always a comfortleſs, often 


a mortifying, remembrance behind them. 
The other, are reviewed with applauſe 
and delight. The pleaſures of ſenſe; re- 
ſemble a foaming. torrent, which, after a 
diſorderly courſe, ſpeedily runs out, and 
leaves an empty and offenſive channel. 
But the pleaſures of devotion reſemble 
the equable current of a pure river, 


which, enlivens the fields through which 


it paſſes, and diffuſes verdure and ferti- 


lity along its banks. To thee, O Devo- 
tion! we owe the higheſt improvement of 


our nature, and much of the enjoyment 


of our life. Thou art the ſupport of our 


virtue, and the reſt of our ſouls, in this 
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| 1 M. türbulent world. Thou compoſeſt tlie 
— thoughts. Thou calmeſt the paſſions. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
' 
' 
{ 


Thou exalteſt the heart. Thy commu- 
nications, and thine only, are imparted 
to the low, no leſs than to the high; to 
the poor, as well as to the rich. In thy 
preſence, worldly diſtinctions ceaſe; and 
under thy influence, worldly ſorrows are 
forgotten. Thou art the balm of the 
wounded mind. Thy ſanctuary is ever 
open to the miſerable; inacceſſible only 
to the unrighteous and impure. Thou 
beginneſt on earth, the temper of heaven. 
In thee, the hoſts of angels and bleſſed 
ſpirits eternally rejoice. It now remains, 
that, EROS x £29" . 


III. I endeavour to correct ſome 
errors, into which men are apt to fall 


concerning devotion. | For it is but too 
obvious, that errors are often committed 


in this part of religion. Theſe frequently 
_ disfigure its appearance before the world, 
and ſubject it to unjuſt reproach. Let us 


melee attend deliberately to its nature, 
10 
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ſo as to diſtinguiſh pure and rational de- 1 8 
votion, of which I have hitherto treated. 
from- that which is, in any degree, ſpuri- 

ous and adulterated. | 

In the firſt place, It is an error to 

place devotion in the mere performance 

of any external act of worſhip. Prayer 

and praiſe, together with the ordinances 
peculiar to the Chriſtian religion, are the 
appointed means of raiſing the heart to- 

wards the Supreme Being. They are the 
inſtituted ſigns of devotion ; the language 

in which it naturally expreſſes itſelf. But 

let us remember, that they are ſigns and 
expreſſions only; and we all know, that, 

in various caſes, theſe may not correſpond 

to the thing ſignified. It is in the diſpo- 

| ſition of the heart, not in the motion of 

16 the lips, or in the poſture of the body, 
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11 ll that devotion conſiſts, The heart may | i 
00 pray or praiſe, when no words are utter- 5 
ed ed. But if the heart be unconcerned or 1 
ly ill affected, all the words we can utter, I 
d, how properly framed ſoever, are no other Y 
us than empty. and unacceptable ſounds. in WM 
re, the ear of the Almighty. 
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s ERM. IN the ſecond place, It is an error to 
e conceive the pleaſures and advantages of 
devotion, to be indiſeriminately open to 
all. Devotion, like many parts of reli- 
gion, may in ſome lights be conſidered 
as a privilege, and in others as a duty, 
It is the duty of all, to love God, and to 
refign themſelves to his will. But it is 
the privilege of good men only, to re- 
joice in God, and to confide in his 
friendſhip. Hence a certain preparation 
is requiſite, for the enjoyment of devotion 
in its whole extent. Not only muſt the 
life be reformed from groſs enormities, 
but the heart muſt have undergone that 
change which the Goſpel demands. A 
competent knowledge of God muſt be 
acquired. A proper foundation muſt be 
laid in faith and repentance, for inter- 
courſe with Heaven. my 
They who would ruſh all at once from 
the arms of the world, into the ſacred 
retreat of devotion; they who imagine 
that retreat to ſtand always ready for the 
keception of Fer as betake themſelves to. 
23 it 
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it, for no reaſon, but becauſe every other 8 wh M. 
refuge excludes them, betray groſs igno- eee 


rance of this part of religion. They bring 
to it, faculties unqualified to taſte its plea- 
ſures; and they graſp at hopes, to which 
they are not entitled. By incorporating 
with devotion the unnatural mixture of 
their unſanctified paſſions, they defile and 
corrupt it. Hence that gloom which has 
often ſpread over it. Hence thoſe ſuper- 
ſtitious mortifications and auſterities, by 
which the falſely devout hope to purchaſe 
favour from God; haunted by the ter- 
rours of a guilty conſcience, and vainly 
ſtruggling to ſubſtitute a ſervile and 


cringing homage, in the room of the pure 


affections of a renewed heart. On ſuch 
altars, the hallowed fire of true devotion 
cannot burn; nor can any incenſe aſcend 


5 from them, that ſhall be grateful to Hea- 


ven. Bring no more vain oblations. Waſh 


ye, make you clean, put away the evil of 


your doings from before mane eyes, faith the 


Lord. Ceaſe to do evil; learn to do well. 
Then draw nig h to God, and he will draw 
U 4 nigh 


2 96 


J TR M. nigh to You. 
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But though devotion re- 


= — quires a pure heart, and a virtuous life, 


God. 
* , 8 „ 
4 . 


and neceſſarily ſuppoſes the exerciſe of 
frequent retirement, I muſt e 


IN 18 third place, That it is an error 
to conceive it as requiring an entire re- 
treat from the world. Devotion, like 
every other branch of religion, was in- 
tended to fit us for diſcharging the duties 
of life. We ſerve God, by being uſeful 


to one another. It is evident from the 


frame of our nature, and from our com- 
mon neceſſities and wants, that we were 
deſigned by Providence for an active part 
on this earth. The Goſpel of Chriſt, ac- 


cordingly, conſiders us as engaged in the 


concerns of the world; and directs its 
exhortations to men, in all the various re- 
lations, characters, and employments of 
civil life. Abſtraction from ſociety, there- 


fore, and total dedication of our time to 


devout exerciſes, cannot be the moſt pro- 
per method of OT the en of 


$ 4 


14 mean 
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I mean not, however, to throw any 8 * M. 
blame on thoſe, who having loſt all reliſh g@aAv 


for the ordinary purſuits of life, in con- 
ſequence of ſevere wounds which they 


have received from affliction ; who, be- 


ing left to ſtand alone, and diſcerning 
their connections with the world to be 
in ſome meaſure broken off, chooſe to 
ſeek tranquillity in a religious retirement, 


and to conſecrate their days entirely to 


God. Situations ſometimes occur, which 
both juſtify a great degree of retreat from 
the world, and entitle it to reſpect. But, 
with regard to the bulk of mankind, 
Chriſtian devotion neither requires nor 
implies any ſuch ſequeſtration from the 
affairs of men. Nay, for the moſt part, 


it will be cultivated with greater ſucceſs 


by thoſe who mingle it with the active 
employments of life. For the mind, 
when entirely occupied by any one ob- 
jedt, is in hazard of viewing it at laſt 
through a falſe medium. Objects, eſpe- 
cially, ſo great and ſublime as thoſe of 
devotion, when we attempt to fix upon 
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SEEM. then; qunreniitting attention, overſtretch 
— and diſorder our feeble powers. The 


deed, that ſpirit of diſſipation which is 


mind, by being relaxed, returns to them 
with more advantage. As none of our 
organs can bear intenſe ſenſations without 


injury; as the eye, when dazzled with 
overpowering light, beholds imaginary co- 


lours, and loſes the real diſtinction of ob- 


jects; ſo the mind, when overheated by 


perpetual contemplation of celeſtial things, 
has been ſometimes found to miſtake the 


ſtrong impreſſions of fancy, for ſupernatu- 
ral communications from above. To the 
employments of devotion, as to all other 
things, there are due limits. There is a 
certain temperate ſphere, within which it 
preſerves longeſt its proper exertion, and 
moſt ſucceſsfully promotes the ** for 


— it was g 


| eu N the Gave hes, It is an error to 
imagine, that devotion enjoins a total 


contempt of all the pleaſures and amuſe- 


ments of human ſociety. It checks, in- 


too 


* 
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that unlawful degree of attachment to 
pleaſures in themſelves innocent, which 
withdraws the attention of man from 


what is ſerious and important. But it 


brings amuſement under due limitation, 
without extirpating it. It forbids it as 


the buſineſs, but permits it as the re- 


laxation, of life. For there is nothing in 


the ſpirit of true religion, which is hoſtile 


to a cheerful enjoyment of our ſituation 
in the world. | 
They who look with a ſevere and in- 


dignant eye upon all the recreations by 
which the cares of men are relieved, and 
the union of ſociety 1s cemented, are, in 
two reſpects, injurious to religion. Firſt, 
they Exhibit it to others under a forbid- 
ding form, by clothing it with the garb 
of ſo much unneceſſary auſterity. And, 


next, they deprive the world of the be- 


nefit which their example might afford, 


in drawing the line between innocent and 


dangerous pleaſures. By a temperate 
- par tici- 
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too prevalent. It not only prohibits pleas SERM. 
ſures which are unlawful, but likewiſe wapmnw 
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SER M, participation of thoſe which are innocent, 
X. 
they might ſucceſsfully exert that autho- 


rity, which a virtuous and reſpectable cha- 
racter always poſſeſſes, in reſtraining un- 
due exceſs. They would ſhow the young 


and unwary, at what point they ought 


to ſtop. They would have it in their 
power, to regulate, in ſome degree, the 
public manners; to check extravagance, 
to humble preſumption, and put vice to 
the - bluſh. . But, through injudicious ſe- 
verity, they fall ſhort 'of the good they 
might perform. By an indiſcriminate 
cenſure of all amuſement, they detract 
from the weight of their reproof, when 
amuſement becomes undoubtedly ſinful. 


By totally withdrawing themſelves from 


the circle of cheerful life, they deliver up 
the entertainments of ſociety, into the 
hands. of the looſe, and the corrupted; 


and permit the blind power of faſhion, 
uncontrouled, to eſtabliſh its own ſtand- 


ards, and to exerciſe its dangerous ſway 
over che world. 


IN 
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Ix the fifth place, It is an error to be- 8 5 M. 
tieve, that devotion nouriſhes a ſpirit of wy 


ſeverity, in judging of the manners and 


characters of others. Under this re- 


proach, indeed, it has ſo long ſuffered in 
the world; that, with too many, the ap- 
pellation of devout, ſuggeſts no other 
character, but that of a ſour and recluſs 
bigot, who delights in cenſure. But the 
reproach is unjuſt; for ſuch a ſpirit is 
entirely oppoſite to the nature of true de- 
votion. The very firſt traces which it 
imprints on the mind, are candour and 
humility. Its principles are liberal. Its 
genius is unaſſuming and mild. Severe 
only to itſelf, it makes every allowance 


for others which humanity can ſuggeſt. 


It claims no privilege of looking into 
their hearts, or of deciding with reſpe& 
to their eternal ſtate. —If your ſuppoſed 
devotion produce contrary effects; if it 


infuſe harſhneſs into your ſentiments, 


and acrimony into your ſpeech ; you may 
conclude, that under a ſerious appear- 
ance, carnal paſhons lurk, And, if ever 
it 
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ERM. it ſhall fo far lift you up with ſelf. con- 


— ceit as to make you eſtabliſh your own 


opinions as an infallible ſtandard for the 
whole Chriſtian world, and lead you to 


conſign to perdition, all who differ from 


you, either in ſome [doctrinal tenets, or 
in the mode of expreſſing them; you may 
reſt aſſured, that to much pride you have 
joined much ignorance, both of the na- 
ture of devotion, and of the Goſpel of 
Chriſt. Balz. 10 


| In the. fixth. 8 15 is an error to 
think, that perpetual rapture and ſpiri- 
tual joy belong to devotion. Devout 


feelings admit very different degrees of 


warmth and exaltation. Some perſons, 


by the frame of their minds, are much 
more ſuſceptible than others, of the ten- 
der emotions. They more readily relent 
at the view of Divine goodneſs, glow with 
a warmer ardour of love, and, by conſe- 
QUENCE, riſe to a higher elevation: of joy 
and hope. But, in the midſt of ſtill and 


calm. affections, devotion often dwells ; 


I | and, 


J. ²˙ wt ² . os a. 


and, though it produce no tranſports in 8 ER M. 
the mind, diffuſes over it a ſteady ſe Gyn, 
renity. Devout ſenſations not only vary in 

their degree according to the frame of 
different tempers; but, even among the 

beſt diſpoſed, ſuffer much interruption 

and decay. It were too much to expect, 

that in the preſent ſtate of human frailty, 

thoſe happy feelings ſhould be uniform 

and conſtant. Oppreſſion of worldly 

cares, languor of ſpirits, and infirmities 

of health, frequently indiſpoſe us for the 
enjoyment of devout affections. Pious 

men, on theſe occaſions, are in hazard of 

paſſing judgment on their own ſtate with 

too much ſeverity; as if, for ſome great 
iniquity, they were condemned by God 

to final hardneſs of heart. Hence ariſes 

that melancholy, which has been ſeen to 
overcloud them; and which has given 
occaſion to many contemptuous ſcoffs of 

ungodly men. 'But it is a melancholy 

which deſerves to be treated with tender- 

neſs, not with contempt. It is the exceſs 

of virtuous and pious ſenſibility. It is —_ 
| the AY 
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SERM. the overflowing of a heart affected, in an 
x. 
extreme degree, with the humble ſenſe 
of its own failings, and with ardent 
concern to attain: the favour of God. 
weakneſs, ' however, we admit it to be 
though not a crime; and hold it to be 
= 1 perfectly ſeparable from the eſſence. of 
devotion. For contrition, though it may 
melt, ought not to ſink or overpower the 
heart of a Chriſtian. The tear of repent- 
ance brings its own relief. Religion is 
a ſpring of conſolation, not of terrour, to 
every well-informed mind, which, in a 
proper manner, reſts its hope on the in- 
finite goodneſs of God, and the all-ſufi- 
gent merit of Chriſt. 


To conclude, Let us remove from de- 
votion, all thoſe miſtakes, to which the 
corruptions of men, or their ignorance 
and prejudices, have given riſe. With 
us let it be the worſhip of God, in ſpirit 
and in truth; the elevation of the ſoul 
towards him, in ſimplicity and love. Let 

us | purſue it as the principle of virtuous 

Fe conduct, 
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conduct, and of inward peace. By fre- 8 M. 
quent and ſerious meditation on the great 


objects of religion, let us lay ourſelves 


open to its influence. By means of the 


inſtitutions of the Goſpel, let us cheriſh 


its impreſſions. And, above all, let us 


pray to God, that he may eſtabliſh its 


power in our heart. For here if any 


where his aſſiſtance is requiſite. The 


ſpirit of devotion is his gift. From his 
inſpiration it proceeds, Towards him it 
"tends; and in his preſence hereafter, it 
ſhall attain its full perfection. 
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3 E R M ON XI. 


On the Dur TES of the YouNGs. 


Trrus ii. 6. 
Youngs men likewiſe exhort, to be ſober-minded. 


OBRIETY of mind, is one of thoſe 
| virtues which the preſent condition 
of human life ſtrongly inculcates. The 
uncertainty of its enjoyments, checks 
preſumption ; the multiplicity of its dan- 
gers, demands perpetual caution. Mo- 
deration, vigilance, and ſelf-government, 


are duties incumbent on all; but eſpeci- 


ally on ſuch as are beginning the journey 
of life. . To them, therefore, the admo- 
nition in the Text is, with great propriety, 


directed; though there is reaſon to fear, 


that by them it is in hazard of being 
8 - | leaſt 


Irn 
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leaſt regarded. Experience enforces the SER NM. 
admonition on the moſt giddy, after they ways 


have advanced in years. But the whole 
ſtate of youthful views and paſſions, is 
adverſe to ſobriety of mind. The ſcenes 
which preſent themſelves, at our entering 


upon the world, are commonly flattering, 


Whatever they be in themſelves, the lively 
ſpirits of the young gild every opening 
proſpect. The field of hope appears to 
ſtretch wide before them. Pleaſure ſeems 
to put forth its bloſſoms on evety ſide. 
Impelled by deſire, forward they ruſh 
with inconfiderate ardour: Prompt to 
decide, and to chooſe ; averſe to heſitate, 


or to enquire; credulous, becauſe un- 


taught by experience; raſh, becauſe un- 
acquainted with danger; headſtrông, 
becauſe unſubdued by diſappointment. 


Hence ariſe the perils, of which it is my. 
_ deſign ar preſent to warn them. I ſhall 


take ſobriety of mind, in its moſt compre- 
henſive ſenſe, as including the whole of 
that diſcipline which religion and virtue 


preſcribe to youth. Though the words 
"i _— 
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SERM. of the Text are directly addreſſed to youtly 
"ow OP men, yet, as the ſame admonition 1s given 


in a preceding verſe to the other ſex, the 
inſtructions which ariſe from the Text are 
to be conſidered as common to both. I 
intend, firſt, to ſhow them the importance 


of beginning early to give ſerious attention 
to their conduct; and, next, to point out 
thoſe virtues which they ought chiefly to 
_ cultivate. 


As ſoon as you are capable of reflec- 
tion, you muſt perceive that there is a 
right and a wrong, in human actions. 
You ſee, that thoſe who are born with 
the ſame advantages of fortune, are not 
all equally proſperous in the courſe of life, 
While ſome of them, by wiſe and ſteady 
conduct, attain diſtinction in the world, 


and paſs their days with comfort and ho- 


nour; others of the ſame rank, by mean 


and vicious behaviour, forfeit the advan- 


tages of their birth, involve themſelves in 
much miſery, and end in being a diſ- 
ons: to their friends, and a burden on 

ſociety. 
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ſociety. Early, then, you may learn, that SER N. 
it is not on the external condition i 


which you find yourſelves placed, but on 


the part which you are to act, that your 
welfare or unhappineſs, your honour or 
infamy, depend. Now, when beginning 
to act that part, what can be of greater 
moment, than to regulate your plan of 
conduct with the moſt ſerious attention, 
before you have yet committed any fatal 
or irretrievable errors? If, inftead of 
exerting reflection for this valuable pur- 
poſe, you deliver yourſelves up, at fo cri- 
tical a time, to ſloth and pleaſure; if you 
refuſe to liſten to any counſellor but hu- 


mour, or to attend to any purſuit except 


that of amuſement; if you allow your- 
ſelves to float looſe and careleſs on the 


tide of life, ready to receive any direc- 


tion which the current of faſhion may 
chance to give you ; what can you expect 
to follow from ſuch beginnings? While 
ſo many around you are undergoing the 
ſad conſequences of a like indiſcretion, 
for what reaſon ſhall not thoſe conſe- 

_ X 3 quences 
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quences extend to you? Shall you only 


— attain ſucceſs without that preparation, 


and eſcape dangers without that precau- 


tion, which is required of others? Shall 


| happineſs grow up to you, of its own ac- 


cord, and ſolicit your acceptance, when, 
to the reſt of mankind, it is the fruit of 


long cultivation, and the acquiſition of 


labour and care ? Deceive not your- 
ſelves with ſuch arrogant hopes. What- 
ever be your rank, Providence will not, 


for your ſake, reverſe its eſtabliſhed or- 


der. The Author of your being hath en- 
joined you to take heed to your ways ; to 
ponder the paths of your feet ; to remember 
your Creator in the days of your youth. He 


| hath decreed, that they only who feel af. 


ter wiſdom, ſhall find it; that fools ſhall 
be affucted, becauſe of their tranſgreſſions ; 


and that whoſo refuſeth inſtruction, ſhall 


defiroy his own foul. By liſtening to theſe 
admonitions, 'and tempering the vivacity 


of youth with a proper mixture of ſerious 


thought, you may enſure cheerfulneſs for 


2 85 reſt of life; but T delivering your- 


ſelves 
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When you look forward to thoſe plans 
of life, which either your circumſtances 


have ſuggeſted, or your friends have pro- 


poſed, you will not heſitate to acknow- 


ledge, that in order to purſue them with 
advantage, ſome previous diſcipline is re- 


quiſite. Be aſſured, that whatever is to 
be your profeſſion, no education is more 
neceflary to your ſucceſs, than the ac- 


quirement of virtuous diſpoſitions and 


habits. This is the univerſal preparation 
for every character, and every ſtation in 
life. Bad as the world is, reſpect is al- 
ways paid to virtue. In the uſual courſe 


of human affairs, it will be found, that 


a plain underſtanding joined with ac- 
knowledged worth, contributes more to 
proſperity, than the brighteſt parts with- 
out probity or honour. Whether ſcience, 
or buſineſs, or public life, be your aim, 
virtue ſtill enters, for a principal ſhare, 
into all thoſe great departments of ſociety. 
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levity, you lay the foundation of laſting = 
heavineſs of heart. F 
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ERM. It is bed with eminence, in every 


Xl. 


— überal art; with reputation, in every 


branch of fair and uſeful buſineſs; with 
diſtinction, in every public ſtation. The 


vigour which it gives the mind, and the 


weight which it adds to character; the 
generous ſentiments which it breathes, the 


undaunted ſpirit which it inſpires, the 


ardour of diligence which it quickens, the 


freedom which it procures from perniciqus | 


and diſhonourable avocations, are the foun- 
dations of all that is high in fame, « or your 
in ſucceſs, among men. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging en- 


 dowments you now polleſs, virtue is a 


neceſſary requiſite, in order to their ſhin- 
ing with proper luſtre. Feeble are the 


attractions of the faireſt form, if it be 


ſuſpected that nothing within corre- 
ſponds to the pleaſing appearance without. 
Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is 


ſuppoſed to be the vehicle of malice. By 


whatever arts you may at firſt attract the 
attention, you can hold the eſteem, and 


ſecure the hearts of others, only by ami- 
able 
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able diſpoſitions, and the accompliſhments 8 OE M, 
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of the mind. Theſe are the qualities — 


whoſe influence will laſt, when the luſtre 


of all that once ſparkled and dazzled has 


paſſed away. 

Let not then the ſeaſon of youth be 
barren of improvements, ſo eſſential to 
your future felicity and honour. Now is 
the ſeed-time of life; and according to 
what you ſow, you ſhall reap. Your cha- 


rater is now, under Divine afſiſtence, of 


your own forming ; your fate is, in ſome 
meaſure, put into your own hands. Your 
nature is as yet pliant and ſoft. Habits 
have not eſtabliſhed their dominion. Pre- 
| Judices have not pre- occupied your un- 
derſtanding. The world has not had time 
to contract and debaſe your affections. 
All your powers are more vigorous, diſ- 
embaraſſed, and free, than they will be 
at any future period. Whatever impulſe 


you now give to your deſires and paſſions, 
the direction is likely to continue. It 


will form the channel in which your life 
is to run; ; Nay, it may determine its ever- 
| laſting 
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t. laſting iſſue. Conſider then the employ- 


— ment of this important period, as the 


Higheſt truſt which ſhall ever be com- 


mitted to you ; as, in a great meaſure, 
deciſive of your happineſs, in time, and 
in eternity. As in the ſucceſſion of the 
ſeaſons, each, by the invariable laws of 


Nature, affects the productions of what is 
next in courſe; ſo, in human life, every 


period of our age, according as it is well 


or ill ſpent, influences the happineſs of 


that which is to follow. Virtuous youth 
gradually brings forward accompliſhed 
and flouriſhing manhood ; and ſuch man- 
hood paſſes of itſelf, without uneaſineſs, 


into reſpectable and tranquil old age. 
But when Nature is turned out of its re— 


gular courſe, diforder takes place in the 
moral, juſt as in the vegetable world. If 


the Spring put forth no bloſſoms, in 


Summer there will be no beauty, and 
in Autumn, no fruit. So, if youth be 
trifled away without improvement, man- 


hood will be contemptible, and old age 


miſerable. If n eee of life have 
2077, been 
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been OA its latter end can be no other 


than vexation of ſpirit. 
Having thus ſhown the importance of 


beginning early to give ſerious attention 


to conduct, I come, next, to point out the 
virtues which are moſt neceſſary to be cul- 
tivated in youth, What I ſhall, 


I. RECOMMEND, is piety to God. With 
this [ begin, both as the foundation of 
good morals, and as a diſpoſition parti- 
cularly graceful and becoming in youth. 
To be void of it, argues a cold heart, deſti- 
tute of ſome of the beſt affections which 
belong to that age, Youth is the ſeaſon 
of warm and generous emotions. The 

heart . ſhould then, ſpontaneouſly, riſe 
into the admiration of what is great, 
glow with the love of what is fair and 
excellent, and melt at the. diſcovery of 
tenderneſs and goodneſs. Where can 
any object be found, ſo proper to kindle 
thoſe affections, as the Father of the uni- 
verſe, and the Author of all felicity ? 


Unmoved w veneration, can you con- 
template 
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template that grandeur and majeſty, 


— which his works every where diſplay ? 


Untouched by gratitude, can you view 


that profuſion of good, which, in this 


pleaſing ſeaſon of life, his beneficent hand 
pours around you ? Happy in the love 
and affection of thoſe with whom you 
are connected, look up to the Supreme 


Being, as the inſpirer of all the friend- 


ſhip which has ever been ſhown you by 
others; himſelf, your beſt and your firſt 
friend ; formerly, the ſupporter of your 


infancy, and the guide of your child- 


hood ; now, the guardian of your youth, 


and the hope of your coming years. 


View religious homage, as a natural ex- 
preſſion of gratitude to him for all his 
goodneſs. Conſider it as the ſervice of 


the God of your fathers ; of him, to whom 


your parents devoted you; of him, whom 
in former ages your anceſtors honoured ; 


and by whom they are now rewarded, 


15 and bleſſed in heaven. Connected with 


fo many tender ſenſibilities of ſoul, let 


religion be with you, not che cold and 
| | barren. 
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barren ofepring of ſpeculation, but the 
warm and vigorous dictate of the heart. 
But though piety chiefly belong to the 
heart, yet the aid of the underſtanding is 
requiſite, to give a proper direction to the 
"devout affections. You muſt endeavour, 
therefore, to acquire juſt views, both of 
the great principles of natural religion, 
and of the peculiar doctrines of the goſpel. 
For this end ſtudy the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures. Conſult the word of God, more 
than the ſyſtems of men, if you would 
know the truth in its native purity. 
When, upon rational and fober enquiry, 
you have eſtabliſhed your principles, ſuf- 
fer them not to be ſhaken, by the ſcoffs 
of the licentious, or the cavils of the ſcep- 
tical. Remember, that in the examination 
of every great and comprehenſive plan, 
ſuch as that of Chriſtianity, difficulties may 
be expected to occur; and that reaſonable 
evidence is not to be rejected, becauſe 
the nature of our preſent ſtate allows us 
only to Eno in Part, and to 2 through a 
glaſs, darkly. 
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Impreſs your minds with reverence for 
all that is ſacred. Let no wantonneſs of 


youthful ſpirits, no compliance with the 
intemperate mirth of others, ever betray 
you into prophane ſallies. Beſides the 
- guilt which is thereby incurred, nothing 


gives a more odious appearance of petu- 
lance and preſumption to youth, than the 
affectation of treating religion with levi- 
ty. Inſtead of being an evidence of ſupe- 
riour underſtanding, it diſcovers a pert 
and ſhallow mind; which, vain of the 


firſt ſmatterings of knowledge, preſumes to 


make light of what the reſt of mankind 
revere. 


At the ſame time, you are not to ima- 
gine, that when exhorted to be religious, | 


Fou are called upon, to become more for- 


mal and ſolemn in your manners than 
others of the ſame years, or to erect your- 
ſelves into ſupercilious reprovers of thoſe 


around you. The ſpirit of true religion 
breathes gentleneſs and affability. It 
gives a native, unaffected eaſe to the be- 


haviour. It is ſocial, kind, and N 


ac „ gu „ 
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ful: far removed from that gloomy and SERM. 
illiberal ſuperſtition which clouds the 
brow, ſharpens the temper, dejects the 
ſpirit, . and teaches men to fit themſelves 
for another world, by neglecting the con- 
cerns of this. Let your religion, on the 
contrary, connect preparation for heaven, 
with an honourable diſcharge of the du- 
ties of active life. Let it be aſſociated in 
your imagination, with all that is manly 
and uſeful; with whatſoever things are 
true, are juſt, are pure, are lovely, are of 
good report, wherever there is any virtue, 
and wherever there is any praiſe. Of ſuch 
religion diſcover, on every proper occaſion, 
that you are not-aſhamed ; but avoid mak- 
ing any unneceſſary oftentation of it before 
the world. 


II. To piety, join modeſty and docili- 
ty, reverence of your parents, and ſub- 
miſſion to thoſe who are your ſuperiours 
in knowledge, in ftation, and in years. 
Dependence and _ obedience belong to 
youth. n is one of its chief orna- 

ments; 


* 
. _—_ 
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'SERM. ments; and has ever * efleemed: a pre- 


— ſage of riſing merit. When entering on 
the career of life, it is your part, not to 
aſſume the reins as yet into your hands; 
but to commit yourſelves to the guidance 

of the more experienced, and to become 
wiſe by the wiſdom of thoſe who have gone 
before you. 

Of all the follies incident to youth, 
there are none which either deform its 
preſent appearance, or blaſt the proſpect 

of its future proſperity, more than ſelf- 

. conceit, preſumption, and obſtinacy. By 

checking its natural progreſs- in improve- 

ment, they fix it in long immaturity ; 

and frequently produce miſchiefs, which 

can never be repaired. Yet theſe are vices 

too commonly found among the young. 

Big with enterpriſe, and elated by hope, 

| "they reſolve to truſt for ſucceſs to none 

but themſelves. Full of their own abili- 

, ties, they, deride the admonitions which 
: | are given them by their friends, as the 
timorous ſuggeſtions of age. Too wiſe 


to learn, too impatient to deliberate, too 
5 forward 


1 
4 
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forward to be reftrained,. they plunge, 
with precipitant indiſcretion, into the 
midſt of all the dangers with which life 


abounds. | Seeft thou a young man ww iſe in 


his own conceit? There is more Hope of a 


fool, than of him, —Poſitive as you now are 
in your opinions, and confident in your 
aſſertions, be aſſured, that the time ap- 
proaches when both men and, things will 
appear to you in a different light, Many 


characters which you now admire, will, 
by and by, ſink in your eſteem; and 
many opinions, of which you are at pre- 


ſent moſt tenacious, will alter as you ad- 


vance in years. Diſtruſt, therefore, that 
glare of youthful preſumption, which 
dazzles your eyes. Abound not in your 
own ſenſe. Put not yourſelves forward 


with too much eagerneſs; nor imagine, 


chat by the impetuoſity of juvenile ar- 


dour, you can overturn ſyſtems which 


have been long eſtabliſhed, and change 
the face of the world. Learn not to think 
more highly of yourſelves than you ought t 


think, but to think Joberly. By patient and 


ks Oils gradual 
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. gradual progreſſion i in improvement, you 
may, in due time, command laſting eſteem. 
But by aſſuming at preſent, a tone of 
ſuperiority, to which you have no title, 


79. will diſguſt thoſe whoſe. approbation 


it is moſt important to gain. Forward vi- 


vacity may fit you to be the companions of 
an idle hour. More folid qualities muſt re- 


\ commend you to the wiſe, and mark you 


out for importance and conſideration its 
fubſequent life. : 


5 1 is e to recommend to 
you, ſincerity and truth. This is the 
baſis of every virtue. That darkneſs of 
character, vrhere we can ſee. no heart; 
thoſe foldings of art, through which no 


native affection is allowed to penetrate 


preſent an object, unamiable in every 
ſeaſon of life, but particularly odious in 
youth. If, at an age when the heart is 
warm, When the emotions are ſtrong, 
and when nature is expected to ſhow it- 


ſelf free and open, you can already ſmile 


and deceive, what are we to look for, 
when 
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when you ſhall! be longer hackneyed in the 
ways of men; when intereſtſhall have com- 


pleted” the obduration of your heart, and 


experience ſhall have improved you in all 


the arts of guile? Diſſimulation in youth, 
is the fore- runner of perfidy in old age. Its 


firſt appearance, is the fatal omen of grow- 


ing depravity, and future ſhame. It de- 


N grades parts and learning; obſcures the 


luſtre of every accompliſhment ; and finks 
you into contempt with God and man. 

As you value, therefore, the appro- 
bation of Heaven, or the eſteem of the 


world, cultivate the love of truth. In all 


your proceedings, be direct and conſiſtent. 
Ingenuity and candour poſſeſs the moſt 
powerful charm; they beſpeak univerſal 
favour, and carry an apology for almoſt 
every failing. The lip of truth, ſhall be 
Mabliſbed for ever; but a lying tongue, 15 
but for a moment. * The path of truth, is a 
plain and a ſafe path; that of falſehood, 
is a perplexing maze. After the firſt de- 
pn from ſincerity, it is not in your 


"2M Prov. xii. 19. 


LS: power 
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| 9 M. power to ſtop. One. artifice unavoidably 
—_—_— leads on to another; till, as the intricacy 
of the labyrinth increaſes, you are left 
entangled in your own ſnare. Deceit diſ- 
covers a little mind, which ſtops at tem- 
porary expedients, without riſing to com- 
prehenſive views of conduct. It betrays, 
at the ſame time, a daſtardly ſpirit. It is 
the reſource of one who wants courage 
to avow his deſigns, or to reſt upon him 
ſelf. Whereas, openneſs. of character diſ- 
plays that generous boldneſs, which ought 
to diſtinguiſh youth. To ſet out in the 
world with no other principle than a 
crafty attention to intereſt, betokens one 
who is deſtined for creeping through the 
inferiour walks of life. But to give 
an early preference to honour above gain, 
when they ſtand in competition; to deſpiſe 
every advantage, which cannot be attained 
without diſhoneſt arts; to brook no mean- 
neſs, and to ſtoop to no diſſimulation; are 
the indications of a great mind, the pre- 
ſages of future eminence and diſtinction i in 
life. 


At 


of the Young. 


At the ſame time, this virtuous ſincerity 


is perfectly conſiſtent with the moſt pru- — 


dent vigilance and caution. It is oppoſed 
to cunning, not to true wiſdom. It is not 

the ſimplicity of a weak and improvident, 
but the candour of an enlarged and noble 
mind; of one, who ſcorns deceit, becauſe 


he accounts it both baſe and unprofitable ; 
and who ſeeks no diſguiſe, becauſe he needs 


none to hide him. Lord! who ſhall abide 
in thy tabernacle-? Who ſhall aſcend into thy 
Holy hill? He that walketh uprightly, and 


:<vorketh righteouſneſs, and Jpeaketh. the 


truth in Dis heart. 


UTH is the proper ſeaſon of 
the benevolent and humane 
a great part of your hap- 
pineſs is to depend on the connections 


which you form with others, it is of high 


importance that you acquire, betimes, the 
- temper and the manners which will ren- 


XI, 


der ſuch connections comfortable. Let a 


ſenſe of juſtice be the foundation of all 
"ve" ſocial qualities. In your moſt carly 
Y 3 intercourſe 
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326 On the Duties 
16 ER M. Wee with the world, and even in 
| XI. 
1 = your youthful amuſements, let no unfair- 


neſs be found. Engrave on your mind 
that ſacred rule, of doing all things to 
others, according as you wiſh that they 
ſhould do unto you. For this end, impreſs 
yourſelves with a deep ſenſe of the origi- 
nal, and natural equality of men. What- 
ever advantages of birth or fortune you 
poſſeſs, never diſplay them with an often- 
tatious ſuperiority. Leave the ſubordi- 
nations of rank, to regulate the intercourſe 
of more advanced years. At preſent, it 
becomes you to act among your compa- 
nions, as man with man. Remember how 
unknown to you are the viciſſitudes of the 
world; and how often they, on whom ig- 
norant and contemptuous young men once 
looked down with ſcorn, have rien: to he | 
thair ſuperiours i in future years. 
Compaſſion is an emotion, of which 
you ought never to be aſhamed. Grace- 
ful in youth is the tear of ſympathy, and 
| * the heart that melts at the tale of woe. 
54; Tc not eaſe! and indulgence! contract your 
| n F affections, 


of the Young. 


affections, and wrap you up in ſelfiſh ei en- 
zoyment. But go ſometimes to the houſe \ 
of of mourning, as well as fo the houſe of feaft- 
ing . Accuſtom yourſelves to think of the 
diſtreſſes of human life; of the ſolitary 
cottage, the dying parent, and the we 
ing orphan. Thou ſhalt not harden thy 
heart, nor ſhut thy hand from thy poor bro- 
ther ; but thou ſhalt ſurely give unto him in 
the day of his need: And thine heart ſhall 
not be grieved when thou giveſt unto him; 
becauſe that for this thing, the ford thy God 
Shall bleſs thee in all thy works *, Never 
Fport with pain and diſtreſs, in any of 
your amuſements; nor treat even _ the 
meaneſt inſect with wanton cruelty. 


In young minds, there is commonly a 


ſtrong propenſity to particular intimacies 
and friendſhips. Youth, indeed, is the 
ſeaſon when \friendſhips are ſometimes 
formed, which got only continue through 


ſucceeding life, but which glow to the 
laſt, with, a tenderneſs unknown to ho 


connections begun in cooler years. The 


82 
— 


Propenſity therefore is not to be diſcou- : 


* Deut. xv. 7. 10. 


Y 4 raged; 


a w 
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bs * M. raged; though at the ſame time it muſt 
be regulated with much cireumſpection 
and care. Too many of the pretended 
friendſhips of youth, are mere combina- 
tions in pleaſure. They are often found- 
ed on capricious likings; ſuddenly con- 
tracted, and as ſuddenly diſſolved. Some- 
titmes they are the effect of intereſted com- 
Plaiſance and flattery on the one fide, and 
of credulous fondneſs on the other. Be- 
ware of ſuch raſh and dangerous connec- 
tions, which may afterwards load you 
with diſhonour. Remember, that by the 
character of thoſe whom vou chooſe for 
your friends, your own is likely to be 
formed, and will certainly be judged of 
by the world. Be ſlow, therefore, and 
cautious in contracting intimacy ; ; but 
when a virtuous friendſhip is once eſta- 
bliſhed, conſider it as a ſacred engagement. 
Expoſe not yourſelves to the reproach of 
lightneſs and inconſtancy, which always 
beſpeak, either a trifling, or a baſe mind. 
Reveal none of the ſecrets of your friend. 
5 5 faithful to Wo. intereſts. Forſake him 
not 
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not in danger. Abhor the thought of ac- 8 * 
quiring any advantage by his prejudice 
or hurt. There is a friend that loveth at 
all times, and a brother that is born for ad- 
verſity. Thane own friend, and thy ons + 5 
Friend, forſake not *, 8 
Finally, on this head; in order to ren- 
der yourſelves amiable in ſociety, correct 
every appearance of harſhneſs in beha- 
viour. Let that courteſy diſtinguiſh your 
demeanour, which ſprings, not ſo much 
from ſtudied politeneſs, as from a mild 
and gentle heart. _— the cuſtoms of 
the world in matters indifferent; but ſtop 
when they become ſinful. Let your man- 
ners be ſimple and natural; and of courſe 
they will be engaging. Affectation is cer- 
tain deformity. By forming themſelves 
on fantaſtic models, and vying with one 
another in every reigning folly, the young 
begin with being ridiculous, and end in 
H vieious 10 immoral, 


ks * 09 Lit me particularly exhort youth 
to temperance. in Pleaſure: Let me ad- 


* Prov. xvii, 17, — xvii, 10. 


. | oe moniſh 
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SERM. moniſh them, to beware of that rock on 
Ef which thouſands, from race to race, con- 


tinue to ſplit. - The love of pleaſure, na- 


tural to man in every period of his life, 


glows at this age with | exceſſive ardour. 


Novelty adds freſh charms, as yet, to eve- 
ry gratification. The world appears to 


ſpread a continual feaſt; and Health, vi- 


gour, and high ſpirits, invite them to 


partake of it without reſtraint, In vain 


we warn them of latent dangers. Reli- 


gion is accuſed of inſufferable ſeverity, 


in prohibiting (enjoyment : and the old, 
when they offer their admonitions, are 
upbraided with having forgot that they 
once were young. And yet, my friends, 


to what. do the reſtraints. .of religion, and 
the counſels of age, with reſpect to plea- 
ſure amount? They may all be com- 


prized in few words, not to burt Jour- 
ſelves, a and not to hurt others, by Four 


purſuit of pleaſure. Within theſe bounds, 
| pleaſure is lawful; beyond them, it be- 


comes criminal, becauſe it is ruinous. 


Are theſe reſtraints 855 en than what 


2 wiſe 
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à wiſe man would chooſe to impoſe on "TR $22 M, 
ſelf? We call you not to renounce plea- RE. 


ſure, but to enjoy it in ſafety. Inſtead of 
abridging it, we exhort you to purſue it on 
an extenſive plan. We propoſe meaſures 
for ſecuring its poſſeſſion, and for prolong- 
ing its duration. RT 
Conſult your whole nature. Conſider 
yourſelves not only as ſenſitive, but as ra- 
tional beings ; not only as rational, but ſacial; 
not-only as ſocial, but immortal. Whatever 
violates your nature im any of theſe re- 
ſpects, cannot afford true pleaſure; any 
more than that which undermines an eſſen- 
tial part of the vital ſyſtem can promote 
health. For the truth of this concluſion, 
we appeal, not merely to the authority of 
religion, nor to the teſtimony of the aged, 
but to yourſelves and your own experience. 
| Weaſk, Whether you have not found, that 
in a courſe of criminal exceſs, your plea- 
ſure was more than compenſated by ſuc- 
ceeding pain? Whether, if not from every 
particular inſtance, yet from every. habit, 
. . | at 
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8 * M. at leaſt, of unlawful gratification, there did 
not ſpring ſome thorn to wound you, there 


did not ariſe: ſome conſequence to make you 
repent of it in the iſſue ? How long then, 
ye femple ones ! will ye love fimplicity? How 
long repeat the ſame round of pernicious 
folly, and tamely expoſe yourſelves to be 
caught in the ſame ſnare? If you have any 
conſideration, or any firmneſs left, avoid 
temptations, for which you have found 
yourſelves unequal, with as much care, as 
you would ſhun peſtilential infection. Break 
off all connections with the looſe and pro- 
fligate. When ſinners entice thee, conſent 
thou not. Look not on the wine when it 1s 
red, when it giveth its colour in the cup; 
for at the laſt, it biteth like a ſerpent, and 
Aingeth like an adder. Remove thy way 
from the firange woman, and come not near 

the door of her houſe. Let not thine heart 
"decline to her ways; for her houſe is the 
"way to hell. Thou goeft after her as a bird 
bafieth to the ſnare, and ati not your ä 
* . bir l e. 8 
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By theſe unhappy exceſſes of irregular * 
pleaſure in youth, how many amiable diſ- - 
poſitions are corrupted or deſtroyed ! How 

many riſing capacities and powers are ſup- 
preſſed! How many flattering hopes of pa- 
rents and friends, are totally extinguiſhed ! 
Who but muſt drop a tear over human 
nature, when he beholds that morning 
which aroſe ſo bright, overcaſt with ſuch 
untimely darkneſs; that good humour 
which once captivated all hearts, that vi- 
vacity which ſparkled in every company, 
thoſe abilities which were fitted for adorn- 
ing the higheſt ſtation, all ſacrificed at the 
ſhrine of low ſenſuality; and one who was 
formed for running the fair career of life 
in the midſt of public eſteem, cut off by 
his vices at the beginning of his courſe, 
or ſunk, for the whole of it, into inſignifi- 
cancy and contempt !—Theſe, O ſinful 
Pleaſure! are thy trophies. - It is thus 
that, co-operating with the foe of God - 
and man, thou degradeſt human honour, 
and blaſteſt the ng proſpects of hu- 
man felicity. 


VI. 
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0 dhe Duties mY 
VI. Diticrxer, induſtry, and propet 


i Xl. improvement of time, are material duties 


of the young. To no purpoſe are they 
endowed with | the beſt abilities if they 
want. activity for exerting them. Un- 
availing, in this caſe, will be every direc- 
tion that can be given them, either for 
their temporal or ſpiritual welfare. In 
youth, the e of induſtry are moſt 
' eaſily acquired. In youth, the incen- 
tives to it are ſtrongeſt, from ambition 
and from duty, from emulation and hope, 
from all the proſpects which the begin- 
ning of life affords. If dead to theſe 
calls, you already lariguiſh in ſlothful 
inaction, what will be able to quicken 
the more fluggiſh current of eee 
years? a | 

Inaduſtry is not oily the inſtrumetit 
of improvement, but the foundation of 
pleaſure. Nothing is ſo oppoſite to the 
true enjayment of life, as the relaxed 
and feeble ftate of an indolent mind. 
He who is a ftranger to induſtry, may 
poſſeſs, but he cannot enjoy. For it is 
| labour 


of the Young. 
labour only which gives the reliſh to 
pleaſure. It 1 is the appointed, vehicle of 


every good to man. It is the indiſpen- 
fable condition of our poſſeſſing a found 


mind, in a ſound. body. Sloth is fo in- 
conſiſtent with both, that it is hard to 
determine whether it be a greater foe to 


335 
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Xl, 


«chat 


virtue, or to health and happineſs. In- 


active as it is in itſelf, its effects are 
fatally powerful. Though it appear a 
ſlowly flowing ſtream, yet it undermines 
all that is ſtable and flouriſhing. It not 
only ſaps the foundation of every virtue, 
but pours upon you a deluge of crimes 


and evils. It is like water which firſt, pu- 15 


trifies by ſtagnation; aud then ſends up 


noxious vapours, and fills the atmoſphere 


Z with death. 
Fly, therefore, from dleneſs, as the 
certain parent both of guilt and of ruin. 


And under idleneſs I include, not mere 


inaction only, but all that circle of tri- 
fling, occupations, in. which too many 


ſaunter Away their youth ; perpetually 


engaged in frivolous ſociety, or public 


ä | amuſe- 
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SER M. amuſements, in the labours of dreſs, or 
— the oſtentation of their perſons.— Is this 
the foundation which you lay for future 
uſefulneſs and eſteem f By ſuch accom=- | 
pliſhments, do you hope to recommend 
yourſelves to the thinking part of the 
world, and to anſwer the 5 
of your friends, and your country: 
, Amuſements, youth requires. It were 
vain, it were cruel to prohibit them. 
But though allowable as the relaxation, 
Þ they are moſt culpable as the buſineſs, 
EE. of. the young. For they then become 
the gulf of time, and the poiſon of the 
mind, They foment bad paſhons. They 
weaken the manly powers. They ſink 
1 the native vigour of Youth, into W 
| temptible effeminacy. 
Redeeming your time from ſuch dan- 
gerous waſte, ſeek to fill it with employ- 
ments which you may review with (atiſ- 
faction. The acquiſition of knowledge 
is one of *the moſt honourable occupa- 
tions of youth. The defire of it diſco- 
vers a liberal mind, and is connected with 
| f a — 
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many accompliſhments, and many virtues, S EK M. 


But though your train of life ſhould not — 


lead you to ſtudy, the courſe of education 
always furniſhes proper employments to a 
well- diſpoſed mind. Whatever you pur- 
ſue, be emulous to excel. Generous am- 
bition, and ſenſibility to praiſe, are, eſpe- 
cially at your age, among the marks of 
virtue. Think not, that any affluence of 
fortune, or any elevation of rank, exempts 
you from the duties of application and 
induſtry. Induſtry is the law of our 
being; it is the demand of Nature, of 
Reaſon; and of God. Remember always, 
that the years which now paſs over your 
heads, leave permanent memorials behind 
them. From your thoughtleſs minds they 
may eſcape; but they remain in the re- 
membrance of God. They form an im- 
portant part of the regiſter of your life. 
They will hereafter bear teſtimony, either 
For or againſt you, at that day, when, for 
all your actions, but particularly for the 


employments of youth, you muſt give an 


RcCOUNT to God. 
Ss TR us 


* 
Ps 
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Tus I have ſet before you, ſome of 


— PR chief qualifications which belong to 


that Y ber mind, that virtuous and religi- 
ous character, which the Apoſtle in my | 


Text recommends to youth; piety, mo- 


deſty, truth, benevolence, temperance, 
and induſtry. Whether your future courſe 
is deſtined to be long or ſhort, after this 


manner it ſhould commence; and, if it 


continue to be thus conducted, its con- 
cluſion, at what time ſoever it arrives, 
will not be inglorious or unhappy. For 


Honourable age is not that which flandeth 
in length of time, or that which is mea- 
fured by. number of years. But wiſdom is 


the gray hair to man, and an hae life 


ic old . | 


Let me finiſh the labia. Kate recall- 
ing your attention to that dependence on 
the bleſſing of Heaven, which amidſt all 
your endeavours after improvement, you 


ought coatinually to preſerve. It is too 


common with the young, even when they 
reſolve to tread the 9 of virtue and ho- 
- EE nour, 
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nour, to fer out with preſumptuous con SES 
fidence in themſelves. Truſting to their 
own abilities for carrying them ſucceſſ- 
fully through life, they are careleſs 'of 
applying to God, or of deriving any aſ- 


ſiſtance from what they are apt to reckon 


the gloomy diſcipline of religion. Alas ! 
how little do they know the dangers: which 
await them ? Neither human wiſdom, nor 
human virtue, unſupported by religion, 
are equal for the trying ſituations which 
often occur in life, By the ſhock of tempt- 
ation, how frequently have the moſt vir- 


tuous intentions been overthrown ? Un- 
der the preſſure of diſaſter, how often has 


the greateſt conſtancy ſunk ? Every good, 


and every perfect gift, is from above. Wiſ- 


dom and virtue, as well as riches and 0 
nour, come from God. Deſtitute of his fa- 
vour, you are in no better ſituation, with 
all your boaſted abilities, than orphans 
left to wander in a trackleſs deſert, with- 
out any guide to conduct them, or any 
ſhelter to cover them from the gathering 
ſtorm. Correct, then, this ill-founded ar- 

1 2 2 rogance. 
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rogance. Expect not, that your happineſs 
— can be independent of him who made 
you. By faith and repentance, apply to 
the Redeemer of. the world. By piety and 
prayer, ſeek the protection of the God 
of heaven. I conclude with the folemn 
words, in which a great Prince delivered 
his dying charge to his ſon; words, which 
every young perſon ought to conſider as 
addreſſed to himſelf, and to engrave deep- 
ly on his heart. Thou Solomon, my ſon, 
know thou the God of thy fathers; and 
ferve him with a perfeft heart, and with 
a willing mind. For the Lord fearcheth 
all hearts, and under/tandeth all the ima= 
 ginations of the thoughts. If thou feck him, 
| be will be found of thee; but if thou forfake 
Bia, he will caft thee off for ever *, 


* 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 
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On the Do TI Es and CONSOLATIONS 
of the AGED. 


P& 0x. xx It 


The hoary head is a crown F glory, if | it 
be found in the way of righteouſneſs. 


O. fear God, and to keep his command- 
ments, is the rule of our duty, in 


every period of life. But, as the light 


which guides our ſteps, varies with the 
progreſs of the day, ſo the rule of reli- 


gious conduct is diverſified in its appli- 


cation, by the different flages of our pre- 
ſent exiſtence. To every age, there be- 
longs a diſtin propriety of behaviour. 
There ariſes from it, a ſeries of duties 


peculiar to itſelf. 3 
"i __ 
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On the Duties and 


Of thoſe which are incumbent on 


pouch, I have treated in the preceding 


diſcourſe. As we advance from youth to 


middle age, a new field of action opens, 


and a different character is required. The 


flow of gay and impetuous ſpirits . be- 
gins to ſubſide. Life gradually aſſumes a 
graver caſt; the mind, a more ſedate and 


thoughtful turn. The attention is now 
transferred from pleaſure to intereſt; that 
is, to pleaſure diffuſed over a wider extent, 


and meaſured by a larger ſcale. Former- 


1y, the enjoyment of the preſent moment 
occupied the whole attention. Now, no 


action terminates ultimately in itſelf, but 
refers to ſome more diſtant aim, Wealth 


and power, the inſtruments of laſting 


gratification, are now coveted more than 
any fingle pleaſure. Prudence and fore- 


ſight lay their plans. Induſtry carries on 


its patient efforts. Adiivity puſhes for- 
ward ; - addreſs winds around. Here, an 


enewiy is to be overcome; there a rival 


to be diſplaced. Competitions warm; and 


ſtrife os the world thickens on every 


0-1 E 2 | e 


Conſolations of the Aged. 


ſide. To guide men through this buſy 8 
period, without loſs of integrity; to guard 
them againſt the temptations which ariſe 

from miſtaken, or interfering, intereſts; 


to call them from worldly purſuits, to 


ſerious thoughts of their ſpiritual concerns, 


is the great office of religion. 

But as this includes, in a great mea- 
ſure, the whole compaſs of moral duty; 
as the general ſtrain of religious exhorta- 
tion is addreſſed to thoſe who are in this 
ſeaſon of life; a delineation of the vir- 
tues, properly belonging to middle age, 


may appear unneceſſary, and would lead 


us into too wide a field. Let us therefore 
turn our view to a bounded proſpect; 


and contemplate a period of life, the du- 
ties of which are circumſcribed within 
narrower limits. Old age is a ſtage of 
the human courſe, which every one hopes 


to reach; and therefore the conſideration 
of it intereſts us all. It is a period juſtly 


entitled to general reſpect. Even its fail- 
ings ought to be touched with a gentle 
hand; and though the petulant, and the 
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vain, may deſpiſe the hoary head, yet the 
wiſeſt of men has aſſerted in the Text, 
that when found in the way of righteoufe 
meſs, it is a crown of glory. | ſhall firſt, 


offer ſome countels, concerning the errors 


Which are moſt incident to the aged. Se- 
condly, I ſhall ſuggeſt the peculiar duties 


they ought to practiſe; and thirdly, point 
out the con{olations they may enjoy. 


I. As the follies and vices of youth, 
are chiefly derived from inexperience and 
preſumption; ſo, almoſt all the errors of 
age, may be traced up to the feebleneſs 


and diſtreſs peculiar to that time of life. 


Though, in every part of life, vexa- ions 
occur, yet, in former years, either buſi- 
neſs, or pleaſure, ſerved to obliterate their 
impreſhon, by ſupplying occupation to 


the mind. Old age begins its advances, 


with diſqualifying men for reliſhing the 


one, and for taking ag active part in the 


other. While it withdraws their accuſtom- 
ed ſupports, - it impoſes, at the ſame 


time, the additional burden of growing 
| | amis 
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infirmities. In the former ſtages of their SERM, 
journey, hope continued to flatter them wy 

with many a fair and enticing proſpect. 

But in proportion as old age increales, 

thoſe pleaſing illuſions vaniſh. Life is 

contracted within a narrow and barren 

circle. Year after year ſteals ſomewhat 

away from their ſtore of comfort, de- 

prives them of ſome of their ancient 

friends, blunts ſome of their powers of 

ſenſation, or incapacitates them tor ſome 
function of life, 

Though, in the plan of Providence, it 

is wiſely ordered, that before we are 

called a ay from the world, our attach- 

ment to it ſhould be gradually looſened; 

though it be fit in itſelf, that as in the 

day of human life, there is a morning 

and a noon, ſo there ſhould be an even- 3 
ing alſo, when the lengthening ſhadows 9 
ſhall admoniſh us of approaching night; i 
yet we have no reaſon to be ſurpriſed, 

if they who are arrived at this dejecting 


ſeaſon, feel and lament the change which 
they ſuffer. The complaints, therefore, 
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of the aged, ſhould meet with tenderneſs, 
rather than cenſure. The burden under 
which they labour, ought to be viewed 
with ſympathy, by thoſe who muſt bear 
it in their turn, and who perhaps, here- 
after, may complain of it as bitterly. At 
the ſame time, the old ſhould conſider, 
that all the ſeaſons of life have their ſe- 


veral trials allotted to them; and that to 


bear the infirmities of age with becoming 


patience, is as much their duty, as it 18 
that of the young to reſiſt the temptations 


of youthful pleaſure. By calmly endur- 


ing, for the ſhort time that remains, what 


Providence is pleaſed to inflit, they both 
expreſs a reſignation moſt acceptable to 
God, and recommend themſelves to the 
eſteem and afliſtance of all who are around 


7; _ 


But though the cudiglonhr temper im- 
puted to old age, is to be confidered as a 
natural infirmity, rather than as a vice; 


the ſame apology cannot be made for that 


peeviſh "diſguſt at the manners, and that 


6 cenſure of the enjoyments, of 
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the young, which is ſometimes found to . 
accompany declining years. Nothing ca 
be more unjuſt, than to take offence at 
others, on account of their partaking of 
pleaſures, which it is paſt your time to 
enjoy. By indulging this fretful temper, 
you both aggravate the uneaſineſs of age, 
and you alienate thoſe on whoſe affection 
much of your comfort depends. In order 
to make the two extremes of life unite 
in amicable ſociety, it is greatly to be 
wiſhed, that the young would look for- 
ward, and conſider that they ſhall one 
day be old; and that the old would look 
back, and remembering that they once 
were young, make proper allowances for 
the temper and the manners of youth. 

But inſtead of this, it is too common 
to find the aged at declared enmity with 
the whole ſyſtem of preſent cuſtoms and 
manners; perpetually complaining of the 
growing depravity of the world, and of 
the aſtoniſhing vices and follies of the 
riſing generation. All things, according 


to them, are ruſhing faſt into ruin. De- 
cency 


— 


348 On the Duties and 
S ERM. cency and good order have become ex- 
No, tint, ever ſince that happy diſcipline, 
under which they ſpent their youth, has 
paſſed away. Part, at leaſt, of this 
diſpleaſure, you may fairly impute to the 
infirmity of age, which throws its own ' 
_ gloom on every ſurrounding object. Si- 
milar lamentations were, in the days of 
your youth, poured forth by your fathers ; 
and they who are now young, ſhall, when 
it comes to their turn, inveigh, in the 
like ſtrain, againſt thoſe who ſucceed 
them. Great has been the corruption of 
world in every age. Sufficient ground 
there is for the complaints made by ſeri- 
ous obſervers, at all times, of abounding 
iniquity and folly. But though particu- 
lar modes of vice prevail in one age, more 
than in others, it does not follow, that 
on that age all iniquity is accumulated. 
It is the form, perhaps, more than the 
quantity of corruption, which makes the 
diſtinction. In the worſt of times, God 
has aſſured us, that there ſhall be always 
: wed who ſhall ſerve him *, Say not thou, 


® Pfal, xxii. 30. Th 
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| What is the cauſe that the former days were 8 — 


better than theſe? for thou doſt not enquire — 


wiſely concerning this. Be not righteous 
over-much ; neither make thyſelf over-wiſe*, 
Former follies pals away, and are forgot- 
ten. Thoſe which are preſent, ſtrike ob- 
ſervation, and ſharpen cenſure. Had the 
depravation of the world continued to in- 
creaſe in proportion to thoſe gloomy cal - 
culations, which, for ſo many centuries paſt, 
have-eftimated each race as worſe than the 


preceding; by this time, not one ray of 
good ſenſe, nor one ſpark of piety and vir- 
tue, muſt have remained „ 


among mankind. 


One of the vices of old age, which ap- 


pears the moſt unaccountable, is that cove- 


tous attachment to worldly intereſt, with 


which it is often charged. But this too, 
can naturally be deduced from the ſenſe of 
its feebleneſs and decay. In proportion as 
the vigour both of body and mind declines, 
timidity may be expected to increaſe. With 
anxious and fearful eye, the aged look for- 


. Eccleſ. vii. 10. 16. 


ward. 
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'$ERM., ward to the evils which threaten them, 
2 and to the changes which may befal. 


Hence, they are ſometimes apt to over- 


value riches, as the inſtrument of their 
defence againſt theſe dangers, and as the 


moſt certain means of ſecuring them a- 


gainſt ſolitude and diſreſpect. But though 
their apprehenſions may juſtify a cautious 
frugality, they can by no means excuſe 
a ſordid avarice. It is no leſs abſurd, 


than it is culpable, in the old, from the 


dread of uncertain futurity, to deny 
themſelves the enjoyment of the preſent; 


and to increaſe in anxiety about their 


journey, in proportion as it draws nearer 
to its cloſe, There are more effectual 
methods of commanding reſpe& from the 
world, than the mere poſſeſſion of wealth. 
Let them be. charitable, and do good. 


Let them mix beneficence to their friends, 
with a cheerful enjoyment of the com- 


forts which befit their ſtate. They will 


then receive the returns of real. reſpect 
and love. Whereas, by their riches, 
bes & pegs no more than pretended 


demon- 


1 
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demonſtrations of regard; while their ill- SER M. 
judged parſimony occaſions many ſecret — 


wiſhes for their death. 


As increaſing years debilitate the body, 
ſo they weaken the force, and dimi- 
niſh the warmth of the affections. Chill- 
ed by the hand of time, the heart loſes 
that tender ſenſibility, with which it once 
entered into the concerns and ſorrows of 
others. It is, in truth, a merciful ap- 
pointment of Providence, that as they 
who ſee many days, muſt behold many 
a ſad ſcene, the impreſſions of grief upon 
their heart ſhould be blunted by being 
often repeated; and that, in proportion 
as their power of advancing | the pro- 
ſperity of others decreaſe, their parti- 
cipation of the misfortunes of others 
ſhould alſo leſſen. However, as, in eve- 
ry period. of life, humanity and friend- 
ſhip contribute to . happineſs, it is both 
the duty and the intereſt of the aged, to 
cheriſh the remains of the kind affec- 
tions; and, from the days of former 
years, to recal ſuch. impreſſions as may 
n 92 5 tend 
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2 tend to ſoften their hearts. Let them 
not, from having ſuffered much in the- 
courſe of their long pilgrimage, become 
_ callous to the ſufferings of others. But, 
' remembering that they ſtill are men, let 
them ſtudy to keep their heart open to 
the ſenſe of human woe. Practiſed in 
the ways of men, they are apt to be 
ſuſpicious of deſign and fraud; for the 
knowledge, and the diftruſt of mankind, 
too often go together. Let not, how- 
ever, that wary caution, which is the 
fruit of their experience, degenerate into 
craft. Experience ought alſo to have 
taught them, that amidſt all the falſehood 
of men, integrity is the beſt defence ; and 
that he who continueth to the end to wwa/lk 
uprigbt ly, ſhall continue to all ſurely. | 
Having thus offered ſome admonitions con- 
cerning the Errors moſt incident to age, I 


proceed, | te FOE we 
IM. Is point out the duties which mm 
5 _ * to ĩt. | 


. 
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The firſt which I ſhall mention, is, a s N. 
timely retreat from the world. In every www 
part of life, we are in hazard of being too 
deeply immerſed in its cares. But, during 
its vigorous periods, the impulſe of active 
ſpirit, the neceſſary buſineſs of our ſtation, 
and the allowable endeavours to advance 
our fortune by fair induſtry, render it dif- a 
ficult to obſerve due moderation. In old 
age, all the motives of eager purſuit dimi- 
niſh. The voice of Nature then calls you 
to leave to others the buſtle and conteſt of 
the world; and gradually to diſengage 
yourſelves From a burden, which begins to 
exceed your ſtrength. Having born your 
ſhare of the heat and labour of the day, let 
the evening of life be paſſed in the cool and 
quiet ſhade. * It is only in the ſhade, that 
the virtues of old age can flouriſh. . There, 
its duties are diſcharged with moſt ſucteſs; 3 
and there, its comforts are enjoyed with 
” greateſt ſatisfaQtion. 
j- By the retreat of old gs mne I 
* not mean a total ceſſation from every 
| A a 1 8 . 
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on. M. worldly employment. There is an error 
5 i in this, as well as in the oppoſite extreme. 
| Perſons who have been long haraſſed with 
| buſineſs and care, ſometimes imagine, that 
when life declines, they cannot make their 
retirement from the world too complete: 
But where they expected a delicious enjoy- 
ment of leiſure and eaſe, they have often 
found a melancholy ſolitude. Few are able, 
in any period of their days, to bear a total 
ahſtraction from the world. There remains 
a vacancy, which they cannot fill up. 
Incapable of being always employed in 
the exerciſes of religion, and often little 
qualified for the entertainments of the 
underſtanding, they are in hazard of be- 
coming a burden to themſelves, and to 
all with whom they are cohnected. It 
is, therefore, the duty of the aged, not ſo 
A much to withdraw entirely from worldly 
| buſineſs, as to contract its circle; ' not ſo 
much to break off, as to looſen their 
communication with active life. Conti- 
OK — train of W to which 
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they have been moſt accuſtomed, let SER 
them purſue it with leſs intenſeneſs; re 
laxing their efforts, as their powers de- 
ore, from 


cline; retiring more and 
publick obſervation; to do 


and ſerious thoughts; till, as the decays 


of life advance, the world ſhall of itſelf 
withdraw to a greater diſtance from their 


view ; its objects ſhall gradually yield 


their place to others of more importance; 
and its tumults ſhall ſound in their ears, 
only like a yy which is men from 


aft? 
If it be the ne of the old; to retreat 


betimes from the fatigue of worldly care, 
it is ſtill more incumbent on them, to. 


quit the purſuit of ſuch pleaſures as ate 


unſuitable to their years. Cheerfulneſs, 


in old age, is graceful. It is the natural 
concomitant of virtue. But the cheerful- 
neſs of age is widely different from the 
levity of youth. Many things are allow- 
able in that early period, which, in ma- 
turer years, would deſerve cenſure; but 


* in old age, become both ridiculous 
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sER M. and criminal. By awkwardly affecting 


XII. 


— to imitate the manners, and to mingle in 


the vanities of the young, as the aged 


depart from the dignity, ſo they forfeit 
the privileges of gray hairs. But if, by 
follies of this kind, they are degraded, 
they are expoſed to much deeper blame, 
by deſcending to vicious pleaſure, and 


continuing to hover round thoſe ſinful 


addicted. Amuſement and relaxation the 
aged require, and may enjoy. But let 
them conſider well, that by every intem- 
perate indulgence, they accelerate decay; 
inſtead of enlivening, they oppreſs, and 
precipitate their declining ſtate. Eaſe, 
ſafety,” and reſpect, are the proper enjoy- 
ments of age. Within theſe bounds let it 
remain, and not vainly attempt to break 
through that barrier, by which nature 


has ſeparated the pleaſures of youth, from 
the comforts left to o the a g ee ys 


of He. 


A material part of the duty of the 
aged, * in e to be uſeful 


i 4d to 
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to the race who are to ſucceed them. 8 
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Here opens to them an extenſive fiele 


in which they may ſo employ themſelves, 
as conſiderably to advance the intereſt of 
religion, and the happineſs of mankind. 


To them it belongs, to impart to the 


young the fruit of their long experience 
to inſtruct them in the proper conduct, 
and to warn them of the various dangers, 
of life; by wiſe counſel, to temper their 


precipitate ardour; and, both by precept 


and example, to nd them to piety and 
virtue. | 8 1 
It is not by rigorous dielptinny" and 
unrelaxing auſterity, that they ean main- 
tain an aſcendant over youthful minds. 


The conſtraint which their preſence will 


| impoſe, and the averſion which their 
manners will create, if the one be con- 
ſtantly awful, and the other ſevere, tend 
to fruſtrate the effect of all their wiſdom. 
They muſt aſſume the ſpirit of the com- 
panion, and the friend; and mix with 

the authority of age, a proper degree of 


indulyvtice to the manners of the young. 
A a 3 Ignſtead 
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TITA "REM of leſſening the reſpect hs * 
| mus their years by ſuch condeſcenſion, they 
take the ſureſt method to increaſe it. Old 
age never appears with greater dignity 
than, when tempered by mildneſs, and 
enlivened with good humour, it acts as 
the guide and the patron of youth. Reli- 
gion diſplayed in ſuch a character, ſtiikes 
the beholders, as at once amiable and 
venerable. They revere its power, when 
they ſee it adding ſo much grace to the 
_ decays: of nature, and edding ſo pleaſing 
a luſtre over the evening of life. The 
Voung wiſh to tread in the ſame ſteps, 
and to arrive at the cloſe of their days 
with equal honour. They liſten with at- 
tention to counſels, which are mingled 
with tenderneſs, and rendered reſpectable 
by gray hairs, For, notwithſtanding all 
its preſumption, youth, naturally bends 
hefore ſuperiour knowledge and years. 
Aged wiſdom, when joined with acknow- 
ledged virtue, exerts; an authority over 
the human mind, greater even than that 
Which ariſes from power and; ſtation, It 
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can check the moſt forward, abaſh the moſt SER u. 


giddy and unthinking. 
In the midſt of their endeavours to be 
uſeful to others, let not the aged forget 


thoſe religious employments, which their 


own ſtate particularly requires. The firft 


of theſe, is, reflection on their paft beha- 
viour, with a view to diſcover the errors 


which they have committed; and, as far 
as remaining life allows, to apply them- 


ſelves to repentance and amendment... — 
Long has the world bewildered you in its 


maze, and impoſed upon you by its arts. 
The time is now come, when this great 


ſeducer ſhould miflead you no more. 


From the calm ſtation at which you are 


arrived, ſequeſtered from the crowd of 


the deceiving and the deceived,. review 


your conduct, with the eye of Chriſtians 


and immortal beings. After all the tu- 
mult of life is over, what now remains to 
afford you ſolid ſatisfaction? Have you 
ſerved God with fidelity, and diſcharged 


your part to your fellow-creatures' with 


A2 4 integrity 
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profligate, and ſtrike with awe the moſt — 
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you look forward, without terrour, to 
that day which is to diſſolve your con- 
nection with this world, and to bring 
you into the preſence of him who made 
vou, in order to give account of your 
actions? The retroſpect of life is ſeldom 
wholly unattended by uneaſineſs and 
ſhame. Though, to the good and the 
bad, it preſents a very different ſcene; 
yet, to all men, it recalls much guilt 
incurred, and much time miſ-ſpent. It 
too much reſembles the review, which a 


form the chief proſpe&; diverſified only 
by a few ſcattered pate: of * cul- 
tivation. 


methods of making your peace with God 


8 which will fit you for a better 


On the Duties and " 
integrity and a good conſcience > Can 


traveller takes from ſome. eminence, of a 
barren country, through which he has 
paſſed, where the heath and the deſart 


Turn then your thoughts to the: proper J 


through Jeſus Chriſt ; and implore; from 
Divine grace, that new heart,” and' right 


world, Let devotion fill up ny of - 
ob 
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thoſe hours, which are now vacant from SE RM. 
XII. 
worldly buſineſs and care. Let your af= 


fections dwell among divine and immor- 
tal objects. In ſilent and thoughtful me- 
ditation, walk as on the ſhore of that vaſt 
ocean, upon which you are ſoon to em- 
bark. Summon up all the conſidera- 
tions, which ſhould reconcile you to your 
departure from life; and which may 
prepare you for going through its laſt 
ſcene, with firmneſs and decency. Often 
let your thankſgivings aſcend to God, 
for that watchful care with which he 
| hath hitherto conducted you, through 


the long journey of life. Often let your 


prayers be heard; that, in what remains 


of your pilgrimage, he may not forſake 


you; and, that when you enter into the 
valley of the JSPadow of death, he may there 
ſupport you with His flaff, and defend you 
with Hir rod. Amidſt ſuch thoughts and 


cares, let old age find you employed; be- 


taking yourſelves to a prudent and timely 
retreat; diſengaged, both from the op- 


Fee load of buſineſs, and from the 
unſeaſon- 
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n. unſeaſonable purſuit of pleaſure; apply- 
ing yourſelves to form the ſucceeding 


race, by your counſels to virtue and wiſ- 
dom; reviewing ſeriouſly your paſt life; 
by repentance and devotion, W 
yourſelves for a better; and, with hum- 
ble and manly compoſure, expecting that 
hour, which Nature cannot now ng 4 
ow It remains, a ! 


III. To 8 the conſolations which 
belong to old age, when . * in the 
way of righteouſneſs. | 

1 muſt introduce them with . 
That nothing is more reaſonable in itſelf, 
than to ſubmit patiently to thoſe infirmi- 
ties of Nature, which are brought on by 
the increaſe of years. Vou knew before- 


hand what you had to expect, when you 


numbered the ſucceſſi ve Summers and 


Winters which were paſſing over your 
heads. Old age did not attack you by 
ſurpriſe, nor was it forced upon you 
againſt your choice. Often, and carneſtly, 
did n e long. He, and many 


days. 


> hu .0 hy 
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days, When arrived at the deſired period, 8 E RM. 
have you any juſt cauſe to complain, on © XIl. 


account of enduring what the conſtitution 
of our being impoſes on all? Did you ex- 
pect, that, for your ſake, Providence was 
to alter its eſtabliſhed order? Throughout 
the whole vegetable, ſenſible, and rational 
world, whatever makes progreſs towards 
maturity, as ſoon as it has paſſed that 
point, begins to verge towards decay. It 
is as natural for old age to be frail, as for 
the corn to bend under the ripened ear, 
kh for the autumnal leaf to change its 
To this, law, all who went before 
| I have ſubmitted; and all who ſhall 
come after you, muſt yield. After they 
have . flouriſhed for a ſeaſon, they ſhall 
fade, like you, when the period of decline 
arrives, and bow, under the preſſure of 
During the whole progreſs of the hu- 
man courſe, the principal materials of 
our comfort, or uneaſineſs, lie within our- 
ſelves. Every age will proye burdenſome, 
to thoſe who have no fund of happineſs 
in 
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in their own breaſt. © Preſerve them, if you 


— could, from all infirmity of frame; beſtow 


upon them, if it were poſſible, perpetual 


youth; ſtill they would be reſtleſs and 
miſerable, through the influence of ill 


governed paſſions. It is not ſurpriſing, that 


ſuch perſons are peeviſh, and querulous, 
when old. Unjuſtly they impute to their 
time of life, that miſery with which their 
vices and follies embitter every age. 


| Whereas, to good men, no period of life 


/ 


is  unſupportable, becauſe they draw their 
chief happineſs from ſources which are in- 
dependent of age or time. Wiſdom, piety, 


and virtue, grow not old with our bodies. 


They ſuffer no decay from length of days. 
"I them only belongs unalterable and un- 
fading youth. Thoſe that be planted in the 


houſe of the Lord, ſhall flouriſh in the 
courts of our God, They fhall full bring 


forth fruit i in old age ; they _ be 8 and 
Aouriſping . 


Vou can now, * is true, no „ Niger re- 
liſh many of thoſe Pleaſires" v which” once 


| * Plal, xcii, 13, 14. 
| amuſed 


rn 
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amuſed you. Your ſenſations are leſs 8 oY M. 

quick than formerly; your days more 

languiſhing. But if you have quitted the 

region of pleaſure, in return, you poſſeſs 

that of tranquillity and repoſe. If you are 

ſtrangers to the vivacity of enjoyment, | 

you are free, at the ſame time, from the 

pain of violent and often diſappointed 

defire. Much fatigue, much vexation, as | 

well as vanity, attend that turbulence of 

life, in which the younger part of man- 

kind are engaged. Amidft thoſe keen pur= 

ſuits, and ſeeming pleaſures, for which 

you envy them, often they feel their own 

miſery, and look forward with a wiſhful. 

eye to the ſeaſon of calmneſs and retreat. 

For, on all ſides of human life, the ba- 

lance of happineſs is adjuſted with more 

equality than at firſt appears; and if old 

age throws ſome new diſtreſſes into the 

ſcale, it lightens alſo the weight of others. 

Many paſſions, which formerly diſturb- 

ed your tranquillity, have now ſubſided. 

Many competitions, which long filled 

your days with diſquiet and ſtrife, are now _ 
4 


| 66 - of | 
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EIT M. at an end. Many afflitions, which once 
— rent your hearts with violent anguiſh, are 


now. ſoftened into a- tender emotion, on 
the remembrance of paſt woe. In the be- 
ginnings of life, there was room for much 
apprehenfion concerning. what might be- 


fall in its progreſs. Your ſecurity was 


never untroubled. Your hopes were inter- 


rupted by many anxieties and fears: Hav- 


ing finiſhed the career of labour and danger, 
your anxiety. ought of courſe: to lefſen. 
Ready to enter into the harbour, you can 
look back, as from a ſecure ſtation, upon 


the perils you have eſcaped, the 


tempeſt by which you was toſſed, kay -upon 
the multitudes who are ſtill engaged in con- 


flicting with the ſtorm. 


If you have acted your part with in⸗ 
tegrity and honour, you are juſtly entitled 
to reſpect, and you will generally receive 
it. For rarely, or never, is old age con- 


temned, unleſs when, by vice or folly, 


it renders itſelf contemptible. Though 


; length of time may have worn off ſuper- 


ficial n yet what old age loſes 
in 
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in grace, it often gains in dignity. The SE RM. 
. Jo XII. 
veneration, as was before obſerved, which wu 
gray hairs command, puts it in the power 
of the aged, to maintain a very important 
place in human ſociety. They are ſo far 


| from being inſignificant in the world, that 
| families long held together by their autho- 
; rity, and ſocieties accuſtomed to be guided 


by their counſels, have frequently had cauſe 
to regret. their loſs, more than that of the 
moſt vigorous and young. To ſucceſs of 
every kind, the head which directs, is no 
leſs. eſſential than the hand which executes. 
Vain, nay, often dangerous, were youthful 
enterpriſe, if not conducted by aged pru- 
dence. I ſaid, Days ſhould ſpeab, and 
multitude of years ſhould teach wiſdom *. 
Therefore, thou ſhalt riſe up before the 
Hoary head, and honour the: ſace of the old 
man, and fear thy God f. 
Though, in old age, the cirele off your 
pleaſures is more contracted than it has 
formerly been; yet, within its limits, 
many of thoſe dev. ga remain, which 


Np » Job xxiii, 7. F Ley, xix. 32. 
: are 


oni the Duties aid 


* KM. are moſt grateful to human nature, 
Ws Temperate mirth, is not extinguiſhed by 


advanced years. The mild pleaſures of 
domeſtic life, ſtill cheer the heart. The 
entertainments of converſation, and ſocial 
intercourſe, continue unimpaired. The 
deſire of knowledge, is not abated by 
the frailty of the body; and the leiſure 
bs old age, affords many opportunities 
for gratifying that deſire. The ſphere 
of your obſervation. and reflection, is ſo 
much enlarged by long acquaintance with 
the world, as to ſupply, within itſelf, a 
wide range of improving thought.. To 
recall the various revolutions which have 


occurred ſince you began to act your part in 


Es life; to compare the characters of paſt and 


preſent times; to trace the hand of Provi- 
dence, in all the incidents of your own lot; 
to contemplate, with thoughtful eye, the 
| ſucceſſive new appearances which the world 
has aſſumed around you, in government, 
education, opinions, cuſtoms, and modes of 
living; theſe are employments, no leſs en- 
tertaining, than inſtructive to the mind. 
. While 


22 if the Aged. 
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| While you are engaged in ſuch em- SER l.. 


XII. 


ployments, you are perhaps ſurrounded — — 


with your families, who treat you with 
attention and reſpect; you are honoured 
by your friends; your character is eſta- 
bliſhed ; you are placed beyond the reach 
of clamour, and the ftrife of tongues ; and, 


free from diſtracting cares, you can at- 


tend calmly to your eternal intereſts. For 
ſuch comforts as theſe, have you not 


cauſe moſt thankfully to acknowledge 


the goodneſs of Heaven? Do they not 


afford you ground to paſs the remainder 
of your days in reſignation and peace; 


diſpoſing yourſelves to rife in due time, 


like - ſatisfied gueſts, from the banquet 


that has been ſet before you; and to 


praiſe and bleſs, when you depart, the 


great Maſter of the feaſt? Jo 4 man that 


is good in his fight, whether he be young 


or old, God giveth wiſdom, and knowledge, 


and joy. For every ſeaſon of life, the be- 


nignity of his providence hath prepared 


its own ſatisfactions, while his wiſdom 


hath 3 its peculiar trials. No 


B b 5 age 
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age is doomed to total infelicity; pro- 
vided that we attempt not to do violence 
to Nature, by feeking to extort from one 
age, the pleaſures of another; and to ga- 


ther, in the winter of life, thoſe flowers 


5 which were deſtined to bloſſom, only in 


irs . or its * 


Hr 1 it wil * faid, That 1 


have conſidered old age, only in its firſt 
ſtages, and in its moſt favourable point 


of light; before the faculties are as yet 


much impaired, and when diſeaſe- or af- 
fliction has laid no additional load on 


the burden of years. Let us then view | 


it, with all its aggravations of diſtreſs, 


Let us ſuppoſe it arrived at its utmoſt 


verge, worn out with 1nfirmities, and 


bowed down by ſickneſs and ſorrow. 


Still there remains this conſolation, that 


it is not long ere the weary ſhall be at 
reſt. Having paſſed through ſo many of 


the toils of life, you may now, ſurely, 


when your pilgrimage touches on its 


_ cloſe, bear, without extreme impatience, 


3 Conſolationt of the Aged, 


the hardhips of its concluding ſtage. 


From the ineftimable promiſes of the 
Goſpel,. and from the gracious preſence 
of God, the afflictions of old age cannot 
ſeclude you. Though your heart ſhould 
bein to faint, and your fleſh to fail, there 


is One, who can be the ſtrength of your 
heart and your portion for ever. Even to 


your ald age, ſaith the Lord, I am He; and 


even to hoary hairs, will I carry you. I 


have made, and I will bear; even I will 
carry, and will deliver uu“ Leave thy 


fatherleſs children; I will preſerve them 


aliue; and let thy widows truſt in me f. 


There is undoubtedly a period, when 
there ought to be a ſatiety of life, as 


there is of all other things; and when 
death ſhould be viewed, as your merci- 


ful diſmiſhon from a long warfare: To. 


come to the graue in a full age, like ata 
ſhock of corn cometh in, in its ſeaſon , is 


the natural termination of the human 


courſe. Amidſt multiplying infirmities, . 


to prolong life beyond its uſual bounds, 


KC Iſa, xlvi. 4. + Jer xlix. 11. 4 Job v. 26. | 
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; CG and to draw out your exiſtence here to 


| no aan view, than as the cloſe of life, 


be the wiſh of any wiſe man. Is it de- | 


ſirable, to continue hngering on the bor= 


ders of the grave, after every tie which 
connects you with life is broken; and to 
be left a ſolitary individual, in the midſt 
of a new generation, whoſe faces you 


hardly know? The ſhades of your de- 
parted friends riſe up before you, and 
warn you, that it is time to depart. 
Nature and providence ſummon you, to 
be gathered to your fathers. Reaſon ad- 


moniſhes you, that as your predeceſſors 


made way for you, it is juſt that you 


ſhould yield your place to thoſe, who 


have ariſen to ſucceed you on this buſy 
ſtage; who, for a while, ſhall fill it 
with their actions and their ſufferings, 


their virtues. and their crimes; and then 


ſhall, in their turn, withdraw, and be 


joined to the forgotten multitudes * for- 


mer ages. 
Could death dadboc be l in 


it 
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it would afford only a melancholy re- 
treat. The total extinction of being, is 
a thought, which human nature, in its 
moſt diſtreſſed circumſtances, cannot bear 
without dejection. But, bleſſed be God! 
far other proſpects revive the ſpirits of 
the aged, who have ſpent their life in 
piety and virtue. To them, death is 
not the extinction, but the renovation of 
the living principle; its removal from 
the earthly houſe of this tabernacle, to the 
houſe not made with hands, eternal in the 
 beavens. Having fought the good fight ; 
having finiſhed their courſe, and kept the 


faith ; there 1s laid up for them the crown 


of righteouſneſs. The Saviour of the 
world hath not only brought immortality 
to light, but placed it within the reach 
of their hope and truſt. By making 
atonement for their guilt, he hath pre- 
pared their way within the veal; and 
ſecured to them, the poſſeſſion of an m- 
heritance, incorruptible and undefiled, re- 
ſerved in the heaven. Such are the 
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hopes and proſpects, which cheer the 
B b *  forrown 8 


8 


N „ - ſorrows of old age, and ſurmount the 
fear of death. Faith and piety are the 
anly adequate ſupports of human na- 
ture, in all its great emergencies. After 
they have guided us through the vari- 
' ous trials of life, they uphold us, at laſt, 
amidſt the ruins of this talling frame; 
and when the filver cord is juſt ready 
"fo be logſed, and the golden bowl to be 
© broken; when the pitcher is broken at the 
Fountain, and the wheel broken at the ci- 
fern; they enable us to ſay. O Death! 
where is thy ſting? O Grave! Were ig 


* * ? 
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 Genes1s xlii. 21, 22. 


"a they ſaid one to another, We are 3 
guilty concerning our brother, in that we 


- ſaw. the anguiſh of his foul, when he 


beſought us; and we would not hear: 
Therefore is this diſtreſs come upon us. 


And Reuben anſwered them, ſaying, 
- - Spake I not unto you, ſaying, Do not fin 
© againſt the child; and ye would not 
Hear? Therefore, behold a * his blood 
ie requarad, | 


* HIS book of Geneſis diſplays a more 
1 ſingular and intereſting ſcene, than 
was ever preſented to the world, by any 


other hiſtorical record. It carries us back 


Bb 4 1 
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to the beginning of time; and exhibits 


—— mankind in their infant and riſing ſtate. 


It ſhows us human manners in their pri- 
mitive ſimplicity, before the arts of re- 
finement had poliſhed the behaviour, or 
diſguiſed the characters of men; when 
they gave vent to their paſſions without 


diſſimulation, and ſpoke their ſentiments 
without reſerve. Few great ſocieties were, 


as yet, formed on the earth. Men lived 


in. ſcattered tribes. The tranſaQions of 
families made the chief materials of hiſ- 


tory; and whey are related in this book, 
with that beautiful ſimplicity, which, 10 
the higheſt degree, both delights the ima- 
2 and affects the heart. 
Of all the patriarchal hiſtories, that of 
Jar and his brethren is the moſt re- 
markable, for the characters of the actors, 


the inſtructive nature of the events, and 

the ſurpriſing revolutions of worldly for- 
tune. As far as relates to the Text, and 
is neceſſary for explaining it, the ſtory is 
to the following purpoſe. — — - Joſeph, the 
3 except one, of the ſons of 
. 5 * 


of Conſcience. 


"oY was s diſtinguiſhed by his father 8 E , 25 
with ſuch marks of peculiar affection, as — 


excited the envy of his brethren. Having 
related to them, in the openneſs of his 
heart, certain dreams which portendec 
his future advancement above them, their 
jealouſy roſe to ſuch a height, that they 
unnatvrally confpired his deſtruction. 
Seizing the opportunity of his being at 
a diſtance from home, they firſt threw 
him into a pit, and afterwards fold him 
for a ſlave; impoſing on their father, by 
a falſe relation of his death. When they 
had thus gratified their reſentment, they 
loſt all remembrance of their crime. The 
family of Jacob was rich and powerful; 
and ſeveral years paſſed away, during 
which they lived in proſperity; without 
being touched, as far as appears, with the 
leaſt remorſe for the cruel deed which 
they had committed. 
Mean-while, Joſeph was afely con- 
ducted, by the hand of Providence, 
through a variety of dangers, until, 
from che loweſt. condition, he roſe at 
laſt 
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laſt to be chief favourite of the King of 
Egypt, the moſt powerful monarch at 


that time in the world. While he poſ- 


ſeſſed this high dignity, a general famine 
diſtreſſed all the neighbouring countries, 
In Egypt alone, by means of his fore- 
ſight, and prudent adminiſtration, plenty 
ſtill reigned. , Compelled to have recourſe 


to that kingdom for ſupply: of food, the : 
| brethren of - Joſeph, upon this occaſion, 
appeared in his preſence, and made their 


humble application to him, for liberty to 


| purchaſe corn; little ſuſpecting the Go- 


vernour of the land, before whom hey 


bowed down. their faces to the earth, to be 
him, whom, long ago, they had ſold as a 
Have to the Iſhmaelites. But Joſeph no 
ſooner. law, than he knew his brethren; 
and, at this unexpected meeting, his 


1 heart. melted within him. Fraternal ten- 


derneſs aroſe, in all its warmth; and 
totally effaced from his generous breaſt, 


the impreſſion of their ancient cruelty. 


Though, from that moment, he began to 


nga for them a . of joy; yet 
he 


of Conſcience. 
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an appearance of great ſeverity. By this gw 
he intended, both to oblige them to bring 


into Egypt his youngeſt and moſt beloved 
brother, whoſe preſence he inſtantly re- 
quired ; and alſo, to awaken within them, 


a due ſenſe of the crime which they had 


formerly perpetrated. Accordingly, his 
behaviour produced the. deſigned. effect. 
For, while they were in this ſituation, 


ſtrangers in a foreign land, where they 


had fallen, as they conceived, into ex- 


treme diſtreſs; where they were thrown 


into priſon by the Governour, and treated 
with rigour, for which they could aſſign 
no cauſe; the reflection mentioned in 
the Text aroſe in their minds. Con- 
ſcience brought to remembrance, their 
former fins. It recalled, in particular, 
their long forgotten cruelty to Joſeph ; 
and, without heſitation, they interpreted 
their preſent diſtreſs, to be a judgment, 
for this crime, inflicted by Heaven. They 


aid one to another, We are verily guilty 


cancer ning our brother, in that we ſaw the 


anguiſh 
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- anguiſh of bis e a0 hen be befought Ns, 


— and we would not hear: Therefore is this 
diftreſs come upon us Behold alſo his blood 


15 required. 
From this infruQive paſſage of hifto- 


ry, the following obſervations naturally 


ariſe. I. That a fenſe of right and wrong 


in conduct, or of moral good and evil, 


belong to human nature, II. That it 


produces an apprehenſion of merited pu- 
niſhment, when we have committed evil. 
HI. That although this inward ſentiment 
be ſtifled daring{the ſeaſon of proſperity, 
yet, in adverſity, it will revive. And, 
IV. That when it revives, it determines 
us to conſider every diftreſs which we faf- 


fer, from what cauſe ſoever it has ariſen, 


as an actual inſliction of puniſhment by 
Heaven. The confaderation of theſe par- 
ticulars, will lead us to a very ſerious 


e af God, 


1. Voran Las © nature, a 
ſe of mor good and cl or a fa- 
2 ny 


mew of the nature of man, and of the 


oo» a Po F Y F OY Eat FLORES — 


5 of Conſcience, 


culty which diſtinguiſhes right from 8 
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wrong, in action and conduct. They ſaid 


one to another, We are verily guilty.—In 
an age, when the law was not yet given, 


when no external revelation of the Divine 
will ſubſiſted, except what had been 


handed down among the Patriarchs, from 


one generation to another ; the brethren 
of Joſeph reaſoned. concerning their con- 
duct, upon the ſame moral principles, 


and were affected by the ſame feelings, 
of which we are conſcious. at this day. 


Such. ſentiments are coeval with human 


natute; for they are the remains of a 


law, which was originally written in our 


heart. In the darkeft regions of the 
earth, and among the rudeſt tribes of 


men, a diſtinction has ever been made, 
between juſt and unjuſt, between a duty 


and. a crime. Throughout all the inter- 
courſe of human beings, theſe diſtinctions 
are ſuppoſed. They are the foundation 


of the mutual. truſt, which the tranſac- 


tons of life require; nay, the very enter- 
tainments of Rwy conſtantly apptal to 


them. 


- ; 
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S ERM. them. The Hiſtorian, who ſtudies to 


XIII. 


woos magnify his hero, by repreſenting him as 


juſt and generous; the Poet, who ſeeks 


to intereſt the world in his fictions, by 
engaging the heart in behalf of diſtreſſed 
_ virtue; are ſufficient to confute the Scepric, 


who denies any natural perception of a 


diſtinction in actions. 


But though a ſenſe of moral ae and a 
evil be deeply impreſſed on the heart of 
man, yet it is not of ſufficient power to 
regulate his life. In his preſent corrupted 
ſtate, it is both too general to afford 
him full direction in conduct, and too 


feeble to withſtand the oppoſition of con- 
trary principles in his nature. It is often 
perverted, by ignorance and ſuperſtition ; 
it is too eaſily overcome, by paſſion and de- 


fire. Hence, the importance of that Divine 


' revelation, which communicates both light 


and ſtrength ; which, by the inſtructive diſ- 
coveries it* makes, and by the powerful 
aſſiſtance it ſupplies, it raiſes man to a ſta- 


lion, infinitely ſuperiour to that which he 
© Poſlefſes under the mere light of Nature. 


It 


ET 


of Con/cience, 


It is of conſequence, however, to re- 
mark, That this revelation neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes an antecedent ſenſe of right and 
wrong to take place in the human mind. 


It addreſſes itfelf to men, as poſſeſſed of 


ſuch a faculty; and, when it commands 
them, in general terms, to purſue 2what- 
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forever things are true, whatſoever things 


are honeſt, whatſdever things are juſt, pure, 


lovely, or of good report, if there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praiſe, it plainly 
appeals to the native dictates of their 
heart. Nay, unleſs men were endowed 
by Nature, with ſome ſenſe of duty, or 


of moral obligation, they could reap no 


benefit from revelation ; they would re- 
main incapable of all religion whatever. 
For, in vain were a ſyſtem of duty pre- 
ſcribed to them by the word of God; 


allegiance were in vain required roofed 


their Creator, or love and gratitude en- 


joined towards their Redeemer ; if, pre- 


viouſly, there was no principle in their 


nature, which made them feel the obli- 


gations of duty, of allegiance, and of 
| gratitude. 


622 M. gratitude. They could have no dew cor- 
reſponding to fuch terms; nor any con- 


On the a 


viction, that, independently of fear or 
intereſt, they were bound to regard, either 


him who made, or him who redeemed 


them. —This, therefore, is to be held as a 
principle fundamental to all religion, That 


there is in human nature, an approving or 


condemning ſenſe of conduct; by means of 
which, they who have not the law, are a 
law unto: themſelves *®. They who, from 
a miſtaken zeal for the honour of Divine 


xevelation, either deny the exiſtence, or 
vilify the authority of natural religion, 


are not aware, that, by difallowing the 


| fenſe of obligation, they undermine the 
foundation, on which revelation builds its 
Power of commanding the heart. 


The Text leads us to obſerve, That one 
of the caſes in which the natural ſenſe of 


good and evil operates moſt forcibly, is, 
when men have been guilty of injuſtice 


or inhumanity. Me ſaw the anguiſh of 


aur brother” s foul when he e us, and 


* Rom. ii. 14. 
"we 


S 


SJ : 


of - Conſcience. 


ve would not hear. An: inward principle 
prompts us to do good to others; but 


with much greater authority, it checks 
and condemns us, when we have done 


them injuries. This part of the human 


conſtitution deſerves to be remarked, as a 


ſignal proof of the wiſdom of its Author, 
and of the gracious proviſion which he 
has made for the welfare of mankind; 


We are all committed, in ſome meaſure, 
to the care and aſſiſtance of one another. 


But our mutual influence reaches much 
farther with reſpect to the evils, than 


with reſpect to the enjoyments, of thoſe 


around us. To advance their proſperity, 


is often beyond our ability; but to in- 


flict injuries, is almoſt always within our 
power: And, at the ſame time, ſelf- inte- 


reſt very frequently tempts us to commit 


them. With the utmoſt propriety, there- 


5 fore, we are ſo framed, that the influence 


of the moral principle ſhould be moſt 


authoritative, in caſes where its aid is 
moſt needed; that to promote the happi- 


neſs of others, ſhould appear to us as 
ee praiſe= 
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— b but that, to abſtain from injuring them, 


ſhould be felt as matter of the ſtricteſt 
duty.—Amidft the diſtreſs which the Pa- 
triarchs ſuffered in Egypt, had only this 
| ſuggeſtion occurred, We faw our bro- 


« ther beginning to proſper, and we con- 


* tributed not to his advancement,” their 


minds would have been more eaſily quiet- 
ed. But, when their reflection was, We 


ſaw his anguiſh when he beſought us, and 


ve. would not hear, then compunction 


turned upon them its ſharpeſt edge. I pro- 
ceed to obſerve, | Wes 


II. Tarar our ati ae of right 


and wrong, produces an apprehenſion of 
merited puniſhment when we have com- 
mitted a crime. When it 1s, employed i in 
ſurveying the behaviour of others, it diſ- 
tinguiſhes ſome actions, as laudable and 


excellent; and diſapproves of others, as 


evil and baſe. But when it is directed 
upon our own conduct, it aſſumes a 
: Waker office, un exerciſes the authority 


of 


1 


_— 4 


rer 


of a judge. It is then properly termed, 
Conſcience; and the ſentiments which 
it awakens, upon the perpetration of a 
crime, are ſtiled, Remorſe. Therefore, ſaid 
the brethren of Joſeph, is this Aiſtreſs come 
upon ms; behold alſo his blood is required. 
They acknowledged, not only that they 
had committed a wrong, but a wrong 
for which. ** were r doomed to 
ſuffer. 

Did not 3 ſuggeſt this natural 
relation between gui and puniſhment, 
the mere principle of approbation, or diſ- 
approbation, with. reſpect to moral con- 
duct, would prove of ſmall efficacy. For 
diſapprobation attends, in ſome degree, 
every conviction of impropriety or folly. 
When one has acted unſuitably to his in- 
tereſt, or has treſpaſſed againſt the rules 
of prudence or decorum, he reflects upon 
his conduct with pain, and acknowledges 
that he deſerves. blame. But the diffe- 
rence between the ſenſe of miſconduct, 
and the ſenſe of guilt, conſiſts in this, 
That the latter penetrates much deeper 
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\ 


into the heart. It makes the criminal feel, 


\—— that he is not only blameable, but juſtly 


puniſhable, for the part. which he has 


acted. With reference to this office of | 


confcience, the inſpired writers frequent- 
ly ſpeak of it, in terms borrowed from 
the awful ſolemnities of judicial proce- 
dure; as, bearing witneſs for or againſt 
ws ; accuſing or excufing, judging and con- 
demning. It will be found, that in the 
language of moſt nations, terms of the 


ſame import are applied to the operations 
of conſcience; expreſſing the ſenſe, which 


all mankind have, of its paſſing ſentence 


upon them, and pronouncing rewards or 
puniſhments to be due to their actions. 


The ſenſe of puniſhment merited, you 
are further to obſerve, can never be ſepa- 


rated from the dread, that, at ſome time 


or other, puniſhment ſhall be actually in- 


flicted. This dread is not confined to the 
vengeance of man. For, let the ſinner's 
evil deeds be ever ſo thoroughly conceal- 
ed from the knowledge of the world, his 


inward alarms are not quieted by that 
19 +. conſideration. 


„ 


(CY 


of Comſcience. 


conſideration, Now, puniſhment is the s 
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ſanction of a law. Every law ſuppoſes 


a rightful ſuperiour: And therefore, 
when conſcience threatens puniſhment to 
ſecret crimes, it manifeſtly recognizes a 
ſupreme Governour, from whom nothing 
is hidden, The belief of our being ac- 


countable to him, is what the moſt hard- 
ened wickedneſs has never been able to 


eradicate, It is a belief which ariſes, not 
merely from reaſoning, but from internal 


ſentiment, Conſcience is felt to act as | 
the delegate of an inviſible Ruler; both 


anticipating his ſentence, and foreboding 
its execution. 

Hence ariſe the terrours, whinh fo of- 
ten haunt guilt, and riſe in proportion to 
its atrocity. In the hiſtory of all na- 
tions, the Tyrant and the Oppreſſor, the 


bloody and the Hagitious, have been ever 


pointed out, as fearful, unquiet, and reſt- 
leſs; ſubject to alarms and apprehenſions 
of an unaccountable kind. And ſurely, 
to live under ſuch diſquietude, from the 
gread of merited puniſhmeat, 18 already 

Cc 3 + to 
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to undergo one of the moſt ſevere puniſh- 
ments which human nature can ſuffer. 
When the world threatens us with any 
of its evils, we know the extent, and diſ- 
cern the limits of the danger. We ſee the 
quarter, on which we are expoſed to its 
attack. We meaſure our own ftrength 
with that of our adverſary; and can take 
precautions, either for making reſiſtance, 
or for contriving eſcape. But when an 
awakened conſcience places before the ſin- 
ner, the juſt vengeance of the Almighty, 
the proſpe& is confounding, becauſe the 
danger is boundleſs. It is a dark unknown 
which threatens him. The arm that is 


- ſtretched over him, he can neither ſee nor 


reſiſt, On every fide, he dreads it; and 


on every object which ſurrounds him, he 


looks with terrour, becauſe he is conſci- 


ous that every object can be employed 


againſt him as an inſtrument of wrath. 
No wonder that the loneſome ſolitude, 
or the midnight hour, ſhould ſtrike him 
with horrour. His troubled mind be- 
holds forms, which other men ſee not; 

and 


F Conſcience. 


and hears voices, which ſound only in the 
ear of guilt. A hand appears to come 
forth, and to write upon the wall over 
againſt him; as it did of old, in the ſight 
of an impious monarch. He ſball find 
no eaſe, nor reſt. For the Lord ſhall give 
him a trembling heart, and failing of eyes, 
and ſorrow of mind ; And his hfe ſhall hang 
in doubt before him; and he ſhall fear day 


and nght; and have none aſſurance of his 


life. In the morning he fall Jay, Would to 


| God it were even; and at even he ſhall ſay, 


Would to God it were morning, for the fear 
of his heart wherewith he ſhall fear, and 
for the ſight which his eyes Foal 7; F. 
life ſhall. be grievous unto him *,— Adver- 
fity ! how blunt are all the arrows of 
thy quiver, in compariſon with thoſe of 
guilt !—But if ſuch be the power of con- 
ſcience, whence, it may be aſked, comes it 
to paſs, that its influence is not more gene- 
ral, either in reſtraining men from the com- 
miſſion of fin, orin leading them to a timely 

repentance ? This brings me to obſerve, 
* Peat. xxviii. 65, 66, 67. 
"WE 8 » 


Iſa. xv. 4. 
III. THAT, 
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III. THAT, during a courſe of proſpe- 


— rity, the operations of conſcience are of- 


ten ſuſpended; and that adverſity is the 


ſeaſon which reſtores them to their pro- 
per force. At the time when crimes are 


committed, the mind is too much heated 


by paſſion, and engroſſed by the object of 


its purſuit, to be capable of proper reflec- 


tion. After this tumult of ſpirits has 
ſubſided, if a train of new paſſions be at 


band to employ its activity, or a ſueceſ- 


ſion of pleaſurable objects occur to en- 
gage its attention, it may for a while re- 
main, though not entirely free from in- 
ward miſgivings, yet unconſcious of the 
degree of its guilt. Diſſipated among the 
amuſements of life, the ſinner eſcapes, in 
ſome meaſure, from his own view. If he 
reflects upon himſelf at all, the continu- 


ance of proſperity ſeems to him a ſtrong 


Juſtification of his conduct. For it will 


be found, that in the hearts of all men, 


there is a natural propenſity, to judge of 
the favour of the Supreme Being, from 


the courſe of external events. When they 


- © 4 | are 


of Conſcience. 


are born with a ſmooth gale along the 
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ſtream of life, and behold every thing 


proceeding according to their wiſh, hard- 
ly can they be brought to believe, that 
Providence is their enemy. Baſking in 


the ſun- ſhine of proſperity, they ſuppoſe 


themſelves to enjoy the ſmile of indulgent 
Heaven; and fondly conclude, that they 
are on terms of friendſhip, with all above, 
and with all below. Eaſy they find it, 
then, to ſpread over the groſſeſt crimes, 
a covering, thin, indeed, and flight, yet 
ſufficient to conceal them from a ſuper- 
— ficial view. 10 IE 

Of this we W a very remarkable in- 
ſtance, in thoſe brethren of Joſeph, whoſe 
hiſtory. we now conſider. Not only from 
the filence of the inſpired writer, we have 
ground to believe that their remorſe was 
ſtifled, . while their proſperity remained; 
but we are able to trace ſome of the pre- 
tences, by which, during that period, they 
quieted their minds. For when they 
were contriving the deſtruction of Joſeph, 


we Hind Judah ſaying to his brethren, 
What 
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What profit is it, if we ſlay our brother, 


I. 
— and conceal his blood? Let us ſell him to the 


Iſhmaelites ; and let not our hand be upon 
him ; for he is our brother, and our fleſh : 

And his brethren were content . Here 
you behold them juſtifying their crime, 
by a fort of pretended humanity; and 
making light of ſelling their brother for 
a ſlave, becauſe they did not take away 


his life. How ftrangely are the opinions 


of men altered, by a change in their con- 
dition! How different is this ſentiment of 
the Patriarchs, from that which they after- 
wards entertained of the ſame action, when, 
as you ſee in the Text, the remembrance of 


: it wrung their hearts with anguiſh? 


But men, in truth, differ as much from 
themſelves, in proſperity, and in adver- 


fity, as if they were different creatures, 


In proſperity, every thing tends to flatter 


and deceive. In adyerlity, the illuſions of 


life vaniſh. Its avocations, and its plea- 


ſures, no longer afford the finner that 
| welter he was wont to find from conſci- 


= * Gen, . 26, * 
ence. 
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ence. Formerly, he made a part of the 8 
crowd. He now feels himſelf a ſolitary yg 
individual, left alone with God, and with 
his own mind, His ſpirits are not ſup» 
ported, as before, by fallacious views of 
the favour of Heaven. The candle of the 
Lord ſhines not on his head; his pride is 
humbled; and his affections are ſoftened 
for receiving every ſerious impreſſion. In 
this ſituation, a man's iniquity is ſure to 
| find him out. Whatever has been notori- 
ouſly - criminal in his former conduct, 
riſes as a ſpectre, and places itſelf before 
him. The increaſed ſenſibility of his 
mind, renders him alive to feelings which 
lately were faint; and wounds which 
had been ill healed, bleed afreſh. When 
men take the timbrel and the harp, and re- 
joice at the ſound of the organ, they ſay, 
What is the Almighty that we ſhould ſerve 
him? But when they are holden in the cords 
of affliction, then he ſheweth them their 
work, and their rranſprefſuon, that they 
have exceeded. He opencth alſo their ears 
to diſcipline; and commandeth, that they 


return from iniquity. 
= Hence, 
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Hence, we may perceive the great uſe- 


— "Re and propriety, of that inter- 


change of conditions, which takes place 


in human life. By proſperity, God gives 
ſcope to our paſſions, and makes trial of 


our diſpoſitions. By adverſity, he revives 
the ſerious principle within. Neither the 


one, nor the other, could be born entire 
and unmixed. Man, always proſperous, 
would be giddy and inſolent; always af- 


flicted, would be ſullen and deſpondent. 


Hopes and fears, joy and ſorrow, are, 


therefore, ſo blended in his life, as both 


to give room for worldly purſuits, and 


to recall, from time to time, the admoni- 


tions of conſcience. Of the proportion 


in which they ſhould be mixed for this 
purpoſe, we are very incompetent judges. 


From our ignorance of the degree of diſ- 
cipline, which the ſpiritual ſtate of others 


requires, we often cenſure Providence 
unjuſtly, for its ſeverity towards them; 
And, from the vanity and raſhneſs of 


our wiſhes, we complain, without rea- 


ſon, of its rigour to ourſelves. While 
. "OR. hs 


of Conſcience. 
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we conſult nothing but our eaſe, God 8 ERM. 


attends to our ſpiritual improvement. 


When we ſeek what is pleaſing, he ſends 
what is uſeful. When, by drinking too 
deep of worldly proſperity, we draw in a 


ſecret poiſon, he mercifully infuſes a me- 


dicine, at the time that he troubles and 


embitters the waters. It remains now to 


obſerve, 


IV. THAN when conſcience is tho. 
roughly awakened, it determines the 
ſinner, to conſider every calamity which 


he ſuffers, as a poſitive infliction of pu- : 


niſhment by Heaven. As it had before 


alarmed him with threatenings of Di- | 


vine diſpleaſure, it tells him, when he 
falls under diſtreſs, that the threatened 


day of account is come. Afflictions, on 


ſome occaſions, riſe directly out of our 
fins. Thus diſeaſes are brought on by 
intemperance; poverty ſprings from 
idleneſs; and diſgrace, from preſump- 
tion. In ſuch caſes, the puniſhment is 
o cloſely connected with the crime, that 

| 1 it 
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it is impoſſible to avoid diſcerning the 


relation which the one bears to the 


other. But the appointment of Provi- 
dence, which we now conſider, reaches 
farther than. this. God has framed us 


ſo, that diſtreſſes, which have no per- 


ceivable connection with our former 


crimes, are, nevertheleſs, interpreted by 


/ 


properly belongs. to. themſelves,. but that 
additional. torment alfo, which ariſes from 
the belief of their being the vengeance of 


conſcience, to be inflicted on their account. 
They force themſelves upon our apprehen- 
ſion, under this view. They are made to 
carry, not only that degree of pain which 


the Almighty. 
Let a, man fall e en into Gi 
deep calamity. Let that calamity. be 


brought upon him, either by means 


which the world: calls. fortuitous:; or by 


à train of incidents; in which his own 


miſconduct, or. guilt, has apparently had 
no part; yet one of the firſt queſtions, 
which, in ſuch a ſituation, he puts to 


3 18, What. have. I done to- de- 


ſerve 


F Conſcience. 
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ſerve this? His reflection is, almoſt in- 8 8 


ſtinctively, drawn back upon his forme 


life; and if, in the courſe of that re- 
troſpect, any flagrant guilty deed occur 
to ſmite his conſcience, on this he can- 
not avoid reſting with anxiety and ter- 
rour, and connecting it in his imagina- 
tion with what he now ſuffers. He ſees, 
or thinks that he fees, a Divine arm lifted 
up; and whit, in other circumſtances, 
he would have called a reverſe of for- 
tune, he now views as a judgment of 
Heaven. 
When the brethren of Joſeph, confined 
in the Egyptian priſon, were bewailing 
the diſtreſs into which they had fallen, 
there was no circumſtance which pointed 
out any relation between their preſent 
misfortune, and their former cruelty to 
their brother. A long courſe of years had 
intervened, during which they flouriſh- 
ed in wealth and eaſe. They were now 
far from the ſcene of their erime; in a 
foreign land, where they believed them- 
_—_— utterly ba: and where they 
had 
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SERM. had done nothing to offend. ' But con- 
XIII. b « 
ty ſcience formed a connection between 


events, which, according to the ordi- 


nary apprehenſion of men, were entire- 
ly independent of each other. It made 
them recollect, that they, who once had 


been deaf to the ſupplications of a bro- 


ther, were now left friendleſs and for- 


lorn, imploring pity in vain from an un- 


relenting Governour; and that they who 


-had firſt conſpired to kill their brother, 
and afterwards fold him for a flave, 


were themſelves deprived of liberty, and 


threatened with an ignominious death. 
How undeſervedly ſoever theſe evils be- 
fell them on the part of men, they con- 
feſſed them to be juſt on the part of 
Providence. They concluded the hour of 
retribution to be arrived; and, in the 


perſon of the Governour of Egypt, they 


beheld the ruler of the world calling 
them to account for guilt, Therefore, is 
this di reli come upon us. n a Yo hns 
blood is required, 5 * 


Similar 


An an R 


of Conſcience. 


Similar ſentiments on like occaſions, 
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will be found not uncommon among 


mankind. Pious men, there is no doubt, 
are at all times diſpoſed to look up to 
God, and to acknowledge his hand in 
every event of life. But what I now 
obſerve, is, That where no habitual ac- 
knowledgment of God takes place; nay, 


where a daring coritempt of his autho- 


rity has prevailed, conſcience, neverthe- 
leſs, conſtrains men, in the day of their 
_ diſtreſs, to recognize God, under the moſt 
awful of all characters, The avenger of 
paſt guilt. 

Herein the wiſdom 'of God appears 
in ſuch a light, as juſtly to claim our 
higheſt admiration, The ordinary courſe 
of his Providence, is carried on by hu- 
man means. 
events, which proceed in a regular ſue- 

ceſſion of cauſes and effects, without his 


appearing to interpoſe, or to act. But 
theſe, on proper occaſions, are made to 
in the ſame 


affect the human mind, 
manner as. if he were beheld deſcend- 


Dd : ing 


He has ſettled a train of 
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ing i his throne, to puniſh the fin- 


— ner with his own hand. Were God to 


ſuſpend the laws of Nature, on occaſion 


of every great crime that was committed 
on earth, and to govern the world by 


frequent interpoſitions of a miraculous 
kind, the whole order of human affairs 


would be unhinged ; no plans of action 


could be formed; and no ſcope would 
be given for the probation and trial of 


men. On the other hand, were the ope- 
ration of ſecond cauſes allowed to con- 


ceal a Divine hand totally from view, all 


ſenſe of ſuperiour government would be 
loſt; the world would ſeem to be void 


of God; the ſinner would perceive no- 


thing but chance and fortune, in the 
diſtreſſes which he ſuffered. Whereas, 


by its being ſo ordered, that ſeveral in- 


cidents of life ſhall carry the ſame force, 


and ſtrike the mind with the ſame im- 


preſſion, as if they were ſupernatural 


| interpoſitions, the fear of God is kept 
alive among men, and the order of hu- 


man affairs is, at the ſame time, pre- 
ſerved 


. 


of Conſcience. 


ſerved unbroken. The ſinner ſees his 
diſtreſs to be the immediate effect of 
human violence or oppreſſion; and is 


obliged, at the ſame moment, to conſi- 
der it as a Divine judgment; His con- 


ſcience gives to an ordinary misfortune, 


all the edge and the ſting of a viſitation 


from Heaven. 


FRoM the train of thought which the 
Text has ſuggeſted, ſeveral inferences na- 
turally follow. But I ſhall confine myſelf 


to two, which claim your particular atten- 
tion. 


ſented to our view, or too ſtrongly im- 
preſſed on our mind. To the imperfect 
conviction of it, which obtains in the 


world, muſt be aleribed;” in a great mea- 


ſure, the prevalence of ſin. Did men 


Aral believe, that the Almighty Being, 


Dd 2 | who 


The firſt is, the clear cada which 
the preceding obſervations afford, of a 
Divine government now exerciſed over 
mankind. This moſt important and aw- 
ful of all truths, cannot be too often pre- 
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enn. who formed them, is carrying on a St. 
4 AX, tem of adminiſtration which will not 


leave guilt unpuniſhed, it is impoſſible 
that they could remain ſo inattentive, as 
we often behold them, to their moral 


conduct. But the bulk of mankind are 


giddy and thoughtleſs. Struck by the 


ſuperficial appearances of pleaſure, which 
accompany licentiouſneſs, they inquire 
no farther ; and deliver themſelves up to 


their ſenſes and their paſſions. Where- 


as, were they to reflect, but for a mo- 


ment, upon that view which has now 


been given of human nature, they might 
ſoon be fatisfied, that the moral govern- 
ment of God is no matter of doubtful 
diſcuſſion. It is Aa fact, no leſs. obvious 
and inconteſtable, than the government 
exerciſed by thoſe earthly rulers, whom 


we behold with the enſigns of their office 


before our eyes. 
To govern,. is to require a certain 


, courſe of action, or, to preſeribe a law; 


and to enforce that law by a ſuitable, 


ee of rewards and puniſhments. 
? Se, : Now, 


% 0 


0 


of Conſcience. 
Now, God has not only inveſted con- 
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ſcience, as we have ſeen, with authority 


to promulgate, but endowed it alſo with 


Power to enforce, his law. By placing 
inward approbation and peace on the ſide 
of virtue, he gave it the ſanction of re- 
ward. But this was not enough. Pain 


is a more powerful principle, than plea- 


ſure. To eſcape miſery, is a ſtronger 
motive for action, than to obtain good. 


God, therefore, ſo framed human nature, 
that the painful ſenſe of ill-deſert ſhould 
attend the commiſſion of crimes; that 


this ſenſe of ill-deſert ſhould neceſſarily 


produce the dread of | puniſhment ; and 
that this dread ſhould ſo operate on the 


mind, in the time of diſtreſs, as to make 
the finner conceive Providence to be en- 


gaged againſt him, and to be concerned 
in inflicting the puniſhment which he 


ſuffers. All theſe impreſſions he hath 
ſtamped upon the heart with his own 


hand, He hath made them conftituent 
parts of our frame ; on purpoſe, that by 
the union of ſo many ſtrong and pungent 
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8ER NM. ſentiments, he might enforce repentance 
— and reformation, and publiſh to the hu- 
man race his deteſtation of ſin. Were he 


to ſpeak to us from the clouds, his voice 


| could not be more deciſive. What we 


diſcern to be interwoven with the con- 
texture of human nature, and to pervade 


the whole courſe of human affairs, carries 
an evidence not to be reſiſted. We might, 


with as much reafon, doubt whether the 


ſun was intended to enlighten the earth, 


or the rain, to fertilize it; as whether he 


who thus framed the human mind, in- 
tended to announce rightcouſneſs to man- 
Gs 4 as his law. 


Tun fecond W which 1 make 
from the foregoing diſcourſe, reſpects the 


intimate connection, which thoſe opera- 
tions of conſcience have, with the pecu- 
liar and diſtinguiſhing doctrines of the 


Goſpel of Chriſt. They will be found to 


accord with them ſo remarkably, as to 


furniſn an anſwer to ſome of thoſe ob- 


6 6. 


* : & 


of Conſcience. 
apt to raiſe againſt the Chriſtian revela- 
tion. 
that awful view which the Goſpel gives 


us, of the future conſequences of guilt. 
If the ſinner is now conſtrained by con- 


ſcience, to view the Almighty as pur- 
ſuing him with evil for. long-forgotten 


crimes, how naturally muſt he conclude, 
that, in a ſubſequent period of exiſtence, 
the Divine adminiſtration will proceed 
upon the ſame plan, and complete what 
has been left imperfect here? If, during 


this life, which is only the time' of trial, 


the diſpleaſure of Providence at fin is 


diſplayed by tokens ſo manifeſt, what 


may be apprehended to follow, when 
Juſtice, which at preſent only begins to 
be executed, ſhall be carried to its con- 


ſummation ? What conſcience forehodes, 
revelation verifies; aſſuring us, that a 
day is appointed, when God will. render 
to every man according to his works ; to 
them, who by patient continuance in well 
doing, ſeek for glory, honour, and immorta- 
luty ; eternal life: But unto them that are 
AA contentious, 
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SERM. gs. and obey: not the truth, but * 
— unrig hteoigſug s; indignation and Wrath, 

tribulation and anguiſb, upon every ſoul of 
man that doth evil, of the Few firſt, aud 
alſo of the Gentile. For there is no reſpect. 
of perſons with God. For as many as have 
fined wit bout the law, ſhall alſo periſh 
1 without the lau; and as many as have 
= - _ Jane's m the * ſhall be ure 2 * 

la . 

While the threatenings of 3 
thus ſtrengthen the evidence of the ſcrip- 
ture doctrine concerning future puniſh» 
ments, they likewiſe pave the way for 
the belief of what is revealed concerning 
the method of our deliverance by Chriſt. 
They ſuggeſt to the ſinner, ſome deep 
and dark malignity contained in guilt, 
which has drawn upon his head ſuch 
high diſpleaſure from Heaven. They 
call forth his moſt anxious efforts, to 
avert the effects of that diſpleaſure, and 
to propitiate his offended judge. Some 
atonement, he is conſcious, muſt be 
made; and the voice of Nature has, in 


* Rom. ii. q,—. 
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every 


of Conſcience. 
every age, loudly demanded ſuffering, as 


the proper atonement for guilt, Hence 


mankind have conſtantly fled for refuge 
to ſuch ſubſtitutions, as they could de- 
viſe to place in the room of the offender; 
and, as by general conſent, victims have 
every where been ſlain, and expiatory ſa- 
crifices have been offered up on innume- 
rable altars. Mherewith ſhall I come be- 
fare the Lord, and bow myſelf before the moſt 
high God? Shall I come before him with. 
burnt-offerings, and calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of 
rams, or with ten thouſand of rivers of oil? 


Or, ſhall I give my firſt-born for my tranſ- 
greſſion; the fruit of my body, for the fin of 
my ſoul * ? Theſe perplexities and agita- 
tions of a guilty conſcience, may be 
termed preludes, in ſome meaſure, to the 
Goſpel of Chriſt. They are the pointings 
of unenlightened Nature, towards that 
method of relief, which the grace of 
God has provided. Nature felt its inabi- 
* Micah vi. 6, 7. . 
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lity to extricate itſelf from the canſe- 
quences of guilt : The Goſpel reveals the 


plan of Divine interpoſition and aid. 


Nature confeſſed ſome atonement to be 
neceſſary : The Goſpel diſcovers, that the 
neceſſary atonement is made. The re- 
medy is no ſooner preſented, than its 
ſuitableneſs to the diſeaſe appears; and 


the great myſtery of redemption, though 


it reaches, in its full extent, beyond our 
comprehenſion, yet, as far as it is re- 


| vealed, holds a viſible congruity with 
the ſentiments of 3 and of Na- 
ture. 


Natural and revealed religion proceed 
Fro the ſame Author; and, of courſe, 
are analogous and conliſtent. They are 
parts of the ſame plan of Providence. 
They are connected meafures of the ſame 
ſyſtem of government. The ſerious be- 
lief of the one, is the beſt preparation 
for the reception of the other. Both 


concur in impreſſing our mind with a 


ceep ſenſe of one mol important truth, 
which 


5 of Conſcience, 8 


which is the reſult of this whole diſ- 8 ERM. 


XIII. 
courſe, That as we ſow now, we mut! 


reap; that under the government of 
God, no one ſhall be permitted, with 
impunity, to gratify his criminal paſ- 
lions, and to make light of the great 
duties of life. 
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On the Mixture of og Y and FEAR in 
RELIGION. 


PSALM ii. 11. 
Rejoice with trembling. 


8 3 8 OY and Fear, are two great ſprings 


ee AR of human action. The mixed con- 


dition of this world, gives ſcope for 
both ; and, according as the one or the 
other predominates, it influences the ge- 
neral tenour of our conduct. Each of 
them poſſeſſes a proper place in religion. 


To ſerve the Lord with gladneſs, is the 


exhortation of the Pſalmiſt David *. To 


Jerve him with reverence and godly fear, 


is the admonition of the Apoſtle Paul F. 
But, under the preſent imperfection of 
N fal. c. 2. + Heb. xii. 28. 


human 


On FO Mix ixture, &c. 


bümas nature, each of theſe principles 8 1 
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may be carried to a dangerous extreme. Cams 


When the whole of religion is placed in 


Joy, it is in hazard of riſing into unwar- 


rantable rapture. When it reſts altoge- 


ther on fear, it degenerates into ſuperſti- 


tious ſervility. The Text enjoins a due 


mixture of both; and inculcates this im- 
portant maxim, That joy, tempered with 
fear, is the proper diſpoſition of a good 
man. In diſcourſing of this ſubject, I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhow, firſt, That joy 
is eſſential to religion; and next, That, 
for various reaſons, this joy ought to be 
mixed with fear; whence we ſhall be 
able to aſcertain the nature of that ſteady 
and compoſed ſpirit, which is moſt ſuit- 
able to our preſent condition, and moly 
ee to _— 

I. Joy id to religion, in two 
reſpects; as religion inſpires joy, and as 
it requires it. In other words; To rejoice, 
is both the privilege, and de dart of 
oe men. | | 

_ | In 
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I N the firſt place, Religion inſpires joy; 


It affords juſt ground of gladneſs, to all 


who firmly believe its doctrines, and ſin- 


_ cerely ſtudy to obey its laws: For it con- 


fers on them, the two. moſt material re- 


quiſites of joy; a favourable ſituation of 


things without, and a proper diſpoſition 

of mind within, to reliſh that favourable 

ſituation. 
When they examine their. ſituation 


without, they behold themſelves placed 


in a world, which 1s full of the influ- 


ence of a gracious Providence; where 


beauty and good are every where predo- 


minant; where various comforts are be- 


ſtowed ; and where, if any be with-held, 


they have reaſon to believe, that they are 


with-held by parental wiſdom. Among 
the crowd that encompaſs them, they 


may be at a loſs to diſcern, who are 
their friends, and who their enemies. 


But it is ſufficient to know, that they 
are under the protection of an inviſible 


| Guardian,. whoſe power can keep them 


from every evil. All the ſteps of his 
conduct, 


„ 


. 


Jay and Fear in Religion. are 1 
conduct, they may be unable to trace. 8 ER R NM. «| 
Events may befall them, of which they | 
can give no account. But as long as ans 
they are ſatisfied, that the ſyſtem of Di- 1 
vine government is founded on mercy, 105 
no preſent occurrences are able to deſtroy Wh 
their peace. For he who Jpared not his 1 
on Son, but delivered him up for them, Fall 
bow ſhall he not with him freely give i 
them all things ? If their nature is frail, 1 


Divine aſſiſtance is promiſed to ſtrengthen 
it. If their virtue is imperfect, a diſpen- 
ſation is opened, which gives them the 
hope of pardon. If their external cir- 
cumſtances be in any reſpect unfavour- 
able, it is becauſe a higher intereſt is 
conſulted. All things, they are aſſured, 
ſhall work together for their good. On 
their proſperity reſts, the bleſſing; on 
their adverſity, the ſanctifying Spirit, of 1 
the Almighty. Old age may advance, 700 
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and life decay ; but beyond thoſe boun- 
daries of Nature, faith opens the pro- 
m ſpect of their laſting felicity. Without 
is en hey * through the different 
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8 ERM. periods of their preſent exiſtence, becauſe 
— they know it to be no more than an intro- 
duction to immortality. 

3 . As ſuch a ſituation of things withour, 
| lays a ſolid foundation for joy; ſo the 
diſpoſition which religion forms within, 

promotes the reliſh of it. It is indeed 

from within, that the chief ſources of 

. enjoyment or trouble riſe. The minds 

of bad men are always diſorderly; and 

hence their lives are ſo generally uneaſy, 

In vain they take the timbrel and the harp, 

and endeavour to rejoice at the found of the 

organ. Spleen and diſguſt purſue them, 
through all the haunts of amuſement. 

Pride and ill humour torment them. 


Oppreſſed with diſcontent, their ſpirits ö 

flag; and their worn- out pleaſures afford 

them entertainment no more. But reli- x 
ES gion ſubdues thoſe malignant paſſions, 8 
which are the troublers of human repoſe; | 
which either' overcaſt the mind with the I 


gloom of peeviſhneſs, or diſquiet it by 
the violence of agitation. It infuſes, in 


- their room, thoſe mild and gentle diſpo- 
litions, 


Joy and Fear in Religion. 


ſitions, whoſe natural effect is to ſmooth 
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the tenour of the ſoul. Benevolence and 


candour, moderation and temperance, 
wherever they reign, produce cheerful- 


neſs and ſerenity. The conſciouſneſs of 


integrity, gives caſe and freedom to the 
mind. It enables good men to extract 


from every object, the whole ſatisfaction 


which it is capable of yielding; and adds 
the flavour of innocence, to all cheir ex- 
ternal pleaſures. 


IN the ſecond place, As religion natu- 


rally inſpires joy; ſo, what it inſpires, it 


commands us to cheriſh. As a neceſſary 


proof of our fincerity, it requires cheer- 
fulneſs in the performance of our duty; 


becauſe, if this be wanting, our religion 
diſcovers itſelf, not to be genuine in prin- 


ciple, and in practice it cannot be ſtable. 

Religious obedience, deſtitute of joy, is 
not genuine in its. principle. For, did 
either faith or hope, the love of God, or 


the love of goodneſs, rule the heart; 
they could not fail to produce ſatis faction 
Ee in 
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in piety and virtue. All thofe cauſes of 


joy which I have mentioned, would then 


operate; and their native effect on the 
mind, would follow. The proſpects 
which religion opens, would gladden, 
and the affections which it inſpires, 
would ſooth the heart. We ſerve, with 
pleafure, the benefactor whom we love. 
We rejoice in every ſtudy and purſuit, 
to which we are ſincerely attached. If 
we ſerve not God with pleaſure, it is 
becauſe we. know him not, or love him 
not. If we rejoice not in virtue, it is 
becauſe our affection is alienated from it, 
and out inclinations are depraved. We 
give too evident proof, that either we 


delieve not the principles of religion, or 
that we feel not their power. . Exclude 


joy from religion; and you leave no 
other motives to it, except compulſion 


and intereſt. But are theſe ſuitable 


grounds, on which to reſt the whole of 


our obedience to the Supreme Being ? 
My fon, give me thy heart, is the call of 


ow; Surely if there de no pleafore in 
2 fulfilling 


J and F Par in Religion. 


fulfilling his commands, the heart is not 
given him; and, in that caſe, the multi- 
tude of ſacrifices and burnt eferige, is 
brought to his altar in vain. 

As religion, deſtitute of joy, is imperfect 
in its principle; ſo, in practice, it muſt be 
unſtable. In vain you endeavour to fix any 
man to the regular performance of that, in 


which he finds no pleaſure. Bind him ever 


ſo faſt by intereſt or fear, he will contrive 
ſome method of eluding the obligation. 
Ingenuity is never ſo fertile of evaſions, as 
where pleaſure is all on the one ſide, and 
mere precept on the other. He. may ſtudy 
to ſave appearances. He may difſemble 
and conſtrain himſelf, But his heart re- 
volts in ſecret; and the weight of incli- 
nation will, in the end, draw the practice 
after it. If perſeverance is not to be ex- 
pected, ſtill leſs can zeal be looked for, 
from him, who, in his religious duties, 
trembles without rejoicing. Every at- 


tempt towards virtue which he forms, will 


be feeble and awkward. He applies to it 
as a alk; he dreads the taſk-maſter z but 
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enjoins. To eſcape from puniſhment, is 


"7; His ſole aim. He bargains for immunity, 


by every duty which he performs ; and 
all beyond, he eſteems ſuperfluous toil. 


—Such religion as this, can neither pu- 


rify the heart, nor prepare for heavenly 
bliſs. It i is the refuge of an abject mind. 
It may form the ritual of the monk, or 


preſcribe the penance of the idolater ; 


but has no concern with the homage of 


him, who wor/hips the Father m Jpirit and 


in truth. His character is, that the joy of 
the Lord i is his Arengtb *. It attaches his 


heart to religion. It inſpires his zeal. It 
ſupports his conſtancy ; and accelerates 


his progreſs. Wo | 

There is no man, but has "os object | 
to which he cleaves for enjoyment ; ſome- 
what -that flatters him with diſtant hope, 


or affords him preſent pleaſure. Joy is 


the end towards which all rational, beings 


| tend. For the ſake of it, they live; it 


reſembles the air they breath, which is 


* Neh. viii. 10. 


necethary 
4 « 
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neceſſary for the motion of the heart, 


and all the vital functions. But as the 


breathing of infected air proves fatal to 
life; in the ſame manner, joy drawn 
from a corrupted ſource, is deſtructive, 
both of virtue, and of true happineſs. 
When you have no pleaſure in good- 
neſs, you may with certainty conclude 
the reaſon to be, that your pleaſure is 
all derived from an oppoſite quarter. 
You have exhauſted your affection upon 
the world. You have drunk too much 
of its poiſoned waters, to have any reliſh 
for a pure ſpring. | | | 
Eſtimate, therefore, the genuineneſs of 
your religious principles; eſtimate the de- 
gree of your ſtability, in religious prac- 
tice, by the degree of your ſatisfaction in 
piety and virtue. Be aſſured, that where 
your treaſure is, there will your delight 
be alſo. The worldly man rejoices in his 


. poſſeſſions; the voluptuous, in his plea- 


ſures; the ſocial, in his friends and com- 
panions. The truly good man rejoices 
in doing juſtly, loving mercy, and walking 
Ev 3  bumbly 


Ou the Mixture of 
1. bumbly with the Lord his God. He is hap= 


— py, when employed in the regular diſ- 


charge of the great duties of life. Spon- 
taneous they flow from the affections of a 
pure heart. Not only from the keeping 
of the divine commandments he expects, 
but in the keeping of them, he enjoys, a 
great reward, —Accordingly, in the ſenti- 
ments of holy men recorded in ſeripture, 
we find this ſpirit every-where prevalent. 
Their language was; Thy flatutes have 1 
taken as mine heritage for ever ; for they are 
the rejoicing of my heart. They are my ſougs 
in the houſe of my pilgrimage. They are 
fweeter than honey, and the honey-comb. 
Whom have I in heaven but thee? And there 
it none upon earth that I defire bęſides thee. 
They did not receive the ſpirit of bondage, 
ut the ſpirit of adoption. They were filled 
. with peace and joy in believing. They re- 
joiced in hope of the glory of God. As ſoon 
as the Ethiopian eunuch received from 
Philip the light of the Goſpel, that light 
_ revived and cheered his heart. A new ſun | 


"_— to ile ; a new glory, to ſhine 
around 
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around him. Every object brightened; 
and he went on his way rejoicing *. After 
the ſame manner ſhould every good man 
proceed in his journey through life, with 


a ſerene and cheerful ſpirit. Conſterna- 


tion and dejection let him leave to the 
ſlaves of guilt; who have every thing to 
dread, both from this world and the 
next. If he appear before others with a 
diſpirited aſpect, he diſhonours religion; 
and affords ground for ſuſpicion, that he 
is either ignorant of its a or a ſtran- 


ger to its power. 
Thus I have ſhown joy to be eſſential, 


to religion. It is the ſpirit which it in- 
ſpires, and which it requires, in good 
men. But in our preſent ſtate, the beſt 
principles may be carried to a dangerous, 
exceſs; and joy, like other things, has 


its due limits. To ſerve God with un- 


maxed delight, belongs to more advanced 


ſpirits in a happier world. In this region 


of imperfection, ſome infuſions from a 
different cup, muſt of neceſſity tincture 


our j joy. Let us then, 


* Acts viii. 39. 
E e 4 II. Turn 
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II. Torn to the other ſide of the argu- 
3 ment, and conſider the reaſons which ren- 


der it proper, that when we rejoice, we 
ſhould rejoice with trembling... 

In the firſt place, becauſe all the ob 
jede of religion, which afford ground for 


Joy, tend to inſpire, at the ſame time, re- 


verence and fear. We ſerve a Benefactor, 


it is true, in whom we have reaſon to de- 


light; whoſe purpoſes are gracious; whoſe 


law is the plan of our happineſs. But this 
Benefactor, is the King eternal, immortal, 
and inviſible; at whoſe preſence, the moun- 


tains ſhake, and Nature trembles. Every 


good, and every perfect gift, come down from 
him. But the hand which confers them, 
we cannot ſee. Myſterious obſcurity reſts 
upon his eſſence. He dwelleth in the ſecret 
place of thunder; and clouds and darkneſs 
ſurround him. He is the Hearer of prayer; 
but we lift our voice to him from afar. 
Into his immediate preſence no acceſs is 
permitted. Our warmeſt devotion admits. 
no familiarity with him. God is in heaven, 
and thou upon earth'; therefore, let thy 

cord 


N 1 G 1 


Joy and Fear in Religion. 
words be few. If his omniſcience admi- 
niſters comfort in our ſecret diſtreſs, it 
likewiſe fills with awe the heart that 1s 
conſcious of guilt. For, if he knows our 
frame, and remembers we are duſt; our ini- 


quities, alſo, are ever before him; our ſecret 


ſms, in the light of his countenance. 


Throughout all his diſpenſations, great- 


neſs, in conjunction with goodneſs, ſtrikes 
our view; and, wherever we behold the 
Parent, we behold the Legiſlator alſo. The 
death of Chriſt, in behalf of a guilty 


world, 3s the chief ground of religious 


hope and joy. But it is no leſs the ground 
of reverence; when, in this high tranſ- 
action, we contemplate God, as at once 


ſtrict in juſtice, and great in mercy. I 


the Lord keep mercy for thouſandt of them 


that fear me. I forgive their miquity, tranſ= 


| grelſion, and in; but I will by no means 


clear the guilty. When we open the book 


of the Law, we find promiſes and threaten- 
ings mingled, in the ſame page. On the 


one fide, we ſee Heaven diſplayed in 


all its glory : On the other, Hell opening 
| => 
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8 55 * its terrours. In ſhort, in whatever light 
ve vie religion, it appears ſolemn and 


venerable. It is a temple full of majeſty, 
to which the worſhippers may approach 


with comfort, in the hope of obtaining 


grace, and finding mercy ; but where they 
cannot enter, without being impreſſed 


with awe. If we may be permitted to 


compare ſpiritual with natural things, 


religion reſembles not thoſe ſcenes of 


natural beauty, where every object ſmiles. 
It cannot be likened to the gay landſcape, 
or the flowery field. It reſembles more 


the auguſt and ſublime appearances of 
Nature; the lofty mountain, the expanded 


ocean, and the ſtarry firmament; at the 
ſight of which, the mind is at once over- 
awed and delighted; and, from the union 


of grandeur with beauty, derives a pleaſ- 


ing. hut a rice, emotion. 


1 v the ſecond 3 As joy, tempered 


4 by fear, ſuits the nature of religion, ſo 


it is requiſite for the proper regulation of 


the <gggut of man. Let his joy flow 


from 
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from the beſt ang. pureſt ſource; yet, if it * 115 hy 


remain long unmixed, it is apt to become 
dangerous to virtue. As waters which 
are never ſtirred, nor troubled, gather a 
ſediment, which putrifies them; ſo the 
undiſturbed continuance of placid ſenſa- 
tions engenders diſorders in the human 
ſoul. It is wiſely ordered in our preſent 


ſtate, that joy and fear, hope and grief, 
ſhould act alternately, as checks and ba- 


lances upon each other, in order to pre- 
vent an exceſs in any of them, which 
our nature could not bear. If we were 
ſubject to no alarms of danger, the 
wiſeſt would ſoon become improvident; 
and the moſt humble, preſumptuous, 
Man is a pilgrim on earth. Were his 
path to be always ſmooth and flowery, 
he would be tempted to relinquiſh his 
guide, and to forget the purpole of his 
journey. Caution and fear are the 
ſhields. of happineſs. Unguarded joy 
begets indolence ; indolence produces ſe- 
curity ; ſecurity leads to raſhneſs; and 
raſhneſs ends in ruin. In order to re- 
A Joice 
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joice 1ong, it is neceſſary that we rejoice 


— with trembling. Had our firſt parents 


| obſerved this rule, man might have been 


ſtill in paradiſe. He who faith in his 


heart, My mountain flands firong ; T ſhall 
never be moved; may be aſſured, that his 
Nate already begins to totter. Religion, 
therefore, performs a kind office, in giv- 
ing us the admonition of the Text. It 
inſpires cheerfulneſs in the ſervice of 


God. It propoſes joy, as our chief ſpring 
of action. But it ſupports joy, by guard- 


ing it with fear; not ſuppreſſing, but re- 
gulating its indulgence; requiring us to 
Tejoice, like perſons who have obtained 


a treaſure, which, through want of vigi- 
lance, they are expoſed to loſe, De- 
pendent beings are formed for ſubmiſ- 
ſion; and to ſubmit, is to ſtand in awe. 


Becauſe the Lord reigneth, let the earth be 


glad. We are the ſubjects of God; and 


therefore may juſtly rejoice. But ill we 


are ſubjects; and, therefore, trembling 


| muſt v mix d itſelf with our Joy- 


IN 
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Ix the third place, The unſtable condi- 8 * LAG 
tion of all human things, naturally i 
ſpires fear in the midſt of joy. The 
ſpirit to which religion forms us, muſt 
undoubtedly correſpond to the ſtate in 
which we are placed, and to the part 
which is aſſigned us to act. Now, the 
firſt view under which our preſent ſtate 
appears, is that of fallen creatures, who 
are undergoing, in this world, probation 
and trial for their recovery; and are 
commanded to work out their ſaluation 
with fear aud trembling. This view of 
our condition infers not. habitual dejection 

of mind. It requires not melancholy 
abſtraction from the affairs, or total con- 
tempt of the amuſements of life. But it 
inſpires humility. It enforces dependance 
on Divine aid; and calls forth the voice 
of ſupplication to Heaven. In a ſituation 
ſo critical, and where intereſts ſo important 
are at ſtake, every reaſonable perſon muſt 
confeſs, that ſeriouſneſs ought to temper 
rejoicing. 
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Were there in human life any fixed 
— point of ſtability and reſt, attainable by 
man; could we, at any one moment, afſ- 
ſure ourſelves, that there remained no 
latent ſource of danger, either to our tem- 
poral, or our ſpiritual ſtate; then I ad- 
mit, we might lay trembling aſide, and 


rejoice in full ſecurity. But, alas! no 


fuch ſafe ſtation, no ſuch moment of 
confidence, is allowed to man during his 
warfare on earth. Viciſſitudes of good 


and evil, of trials and conſolations, fil 


up his life. The beſt intentioned are 


ſometimes betrayed into crimes; the moſt 


prudent, overwhelmed with misfortunes, 
The world is hke a wheel inceſſantly re- 
volving, on which human things alter- 


nately riſe and fall. What is paſt of our 


life, has been a chequered ſcene. On its 


remaining periods, uncertainty and dark- 


neſs reſt. Futurity is an unknown re- 
gion, into which no man can look for- 
wurd without awe, becauſe he cannot tell 


what forms of danger or trial may meet 


him there. This we know well, that in 
SHES every 


2 
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every period of our life, the path of hap= 
pineſs ſhall be found ſteep and arduous; 
but ſwift and eaſy, the deſcent to ruin. 
What, with much exertion of care and 
vigilance, we had built up, one unwary 
action may, in an evil hour, overthrow. 
The props of human confidence are, in 


general, inſecure. The ſphere of human 


pleaſures is narrow. While we form 
ſchemes for ſtrengthening the one, and 
for enlarging the other, death, mean- 
while, advances. Life, with a ſwift, 
though inſenſible courſe, glides away; 
and, like a river which undermines its 
banks, gradually impairs our ſtate. Year 
after year ſteals ſomething from us; till 
the decaying fabric totter of itſelf, and 
crumble at length into duſt. So that, 


whether we conſider life or death, time 
or eternity, all things appear to concur in 


giving to man the admonition of the 
2 Ko with OW 


1 Have now thowe; in white nada 


oy _ both n joy, and inſpires 


ſeriouſnels. 
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SERM. 
XIV, 


, On the Mixture of 


"ION It places us in the moſt fa- 


ho vourable ſituation, which human life af- 


fords, for j joy; and it gives us every aſſiſt- 
ance, for reliſhing that joy. It renders 
it our duty, to cultivate the ſatisfaction 
which it yields. It demands a cheerful 
ſpirit, in order to aſcertain the ſincerity 
of our principles, and to confirm us in 
good practice. At the ſame time, the 
joy which it inſpires, 18 tempered with 
fear, by the genius of religion itſelf ; 
by the danger to which unguarded joy 
would expoſe us; 3 and by the impropriety 


of indulging it, in a ſituation ſo mixed as 


the preſent. The trembling which is here 
enjoined, is not to be underſtood as ſig- 
nifying a puſillanimous dejection. It im- 
ports no more than that caution and ſo- 
briety, which prudence dictates, as be- 
longing to our ſtate. By connecting ſuch 
trembling with our joy, religion means 
to recommend to us, a cheerful, but a 


compoſed, ſpirit, equally remote from 
the humiliating: depreſſion of fear, and 


50 n levity of j Jo. Always to re- 


5 joice, 
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Joice is to be a fool. Always to tremble, 8 


is to be a ſlave. It is a modeſt cheerful- — a 
neſs, a chaſtened joy, a manly ſeriouſneſs 


which becomes the ſervant of God, 


Bos is this, it may perhaps be Gaid, 


the whole amount of that boaſted ſatiſ- 
faction which religion beſtows? Is this 


all the compenſation .which it makes, for 


thoſe ſacrifices it exacts? Are not the 


terms which vice holds out, far more 


enticing, when it permits us to gratify 


every deſire; and, in return for our ſur- 
mounting the timorous ſcruples of con- 
ſcience, promiſes us a life of gaiety, feſ- 
tivity, . and unreſtrained joy? Such 
promiſes, vice may indeed make; but, 


how far it fulfils them, we may ſafely 


refer to the determination of the greateſt 


ſenſualiſt, when he has finiſhed his ca- 


reer, and looks back on what he has en- 


joyed. Aſk him, Whether he would re- | 


commend to his children, and his friends, 


to. hold the ſame courſe ; ; and whether, 
with his dying breath, he dare aſſure 


„ them, 
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them, that the gratifications of n 
ouſneſs afford the greateſt enjoyment of 
life? Whatever hopes vice may at the 
beginning inſpire, yet, after the trial is 


made, it has been always found, that 


criminal pleaſures are the bane of happi- 


neſs; the poiſon, not the cordial, of our 


preſent ſtate. They are pleaſures, com- 
penſated by an infinite overbalance of 


pain ; moments of delight, ſucceeded by 


years of regret; purchaſed at the expence 


of injured reputation, broken health, and 
ruined peace. Even abſtracting from 


their pernicious conſequences, they are, 


for moſt part, in themſelves treacherous 


pleaſures; unſound and diſturbed in the 
moments of enjoyment. In the midſt of. ſuch 


, — 


laughter, the heart is ſorrowful, Often is 


the ſmile of gaiety aſſumed, while the heart 


akes within: And though folly may laugh, 
guilt will ſting. Correcting this pernicious 


phrenzy of pleaſure, and reducing it to a 


more ſober and regulated ftate, religion is, 
in truth, no other than wiſdom, introducing 
peace and order into the life of man. 


While 


Joy and Fear in Religion. 


While religion condemns ſuch plea- SD 


it is chargeable wy, 
with no improper auſterity, in reſpect of 


a as are immoral, 


thoſe which are of an innocent kind. 
Think not, that by the cautious diſci- 
pline which it preſcribes, it excludes you 
from all gay enjoyment of life. 
in the compaſs of that ſedate ſpirit, to 
which it forms you, all that is innocently 
pleaſing will be found to lie. It is a 
miſtake to imagine, that, in conſtant ef- 


Fuſions of giddy mirth, or in that flutter 


of ſpirits which is excited by a round 
of diverſions, the chief enjoyment of our 
ſtate conſiſts. Were this the caſe, the 
vain and the frivolous would be on bet- 
ter terms for happineſs, than the wiſe, 
the great, and the good, To arrange 
the plans of amuſement, or to preſide in 
the haunts of jollity, would be more de- 
ſirable, than to exert the higheſt effort of 
mental powers for the benefit of na- 
tions. A conſequence ſo abſurd, is ſuffi- 
cient to explode the principle from which 
it flows. To the amuſements and leſſer 
F f . joys 


With- 
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8 M. joys of the „ religion aſſigns their 


®. 


proper place. It admits of them, as re- 


laxations from care, as inſtruments of 


promoting the union of men, and of en- 


Jivening their ſocial intercourſe. But 


though, as long as they are kept within 


due bounds, it does not cenſure nor con- 
demn them ; neither does it propoſe them, 
as rewards to the virtuous, or as the prin- 


cipal objects of their purſuit. To ſuch, 
it points out nobler ends of action. Their 
felicity it engages them to ſeek, in the 


diſcharge of an uſeful, an upright, and 
honourable part in life; and, as the ha- 


bitual tenor of their mind, it promotes 
cheerfulneſs, and diſcourages levity. 
Between theſe two there is a wide diſ- 


tinction; and the mind which is moſt 


open to levity, is frequently a ſtranger to 
cheerfulneſs. It has been remarked, that 
tranſports of intemperate mirth, are of- 
ten no more than flaſhes from the dark 


cloud; and that, in proportion to the 


violence of the effulgence, is the ſucceed- 
ing gloom. Levity may be the forced 
| Production 
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production of folly or vice; 
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neſs is the natural offspring of wiſdom wy 


and virtue only. The one is an oc- 
caſional agitation; the other, a perma- 
nent habit. The one degrades the cha- 
racter; the other is perfectly conſiſtent 
with the dignity of reaſon, and the 
Ready and manly ſpirit of religion. To 
aim at a conſtant ſucceſſion of high and 
vivid ſenſations of pleaſure, 1s an idea of 
happineſs altogether chimerical, Calm 
and temperate enjoyment, is the utmoſt 
that is allotted. to man. 
ſtruggle in vain to raiſe our ſtate; and, in 
fact, depreſs our joys, by. endeavouring 
to heighten them. Inſtead of thoſe falla- 


cious hopes. of perpetual feſtivity, with 


which the world would allure us, religion 


confers upon us a cheerful tranquillity, 
Inſtead of dazzling us with meteors of 


joy, which ſparkle and expire, it ſheds 
around us a calm and ſteady light. By 


mixing trembling with our joy, it renders 


that joy more ſolid, more equal, and more 


laſing. e 
3 In 


Beyond this, we 
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8 On the Mixture, &e. 


In this ſpirit, then, let us ſerve God, 


— and hold our courſe through life. Let us 


approach to the Divine Being, a6 to a 
ſovereign of whom we ſtand in awe, and 
to a father in whom we truſt. In our 
conduct, let us be cautious and humble, 


as thoſe who have ground to fear; well 


pleaſed and cheerful, as thoſe who have 
cauſe to rejoice. Let us ſhow the world, 
that a religious temper, is a temper, ſolute, 
not ſad; that a religious behaviour, is a 


behaviour, regulated, not ſtiff and formal. 


Thus we ſhall 2% the werld, as not abuft ing 
it; we ſhall paſs through its various 


changes, with the leaſt diſcompoſure ; and 


we ſhall vindicate religion, from the re- 


proaches: of thoſe who would attribute to 


it, either enthuſiaſtic joys, or flaviſh ter- 


rours. We ſhall ſhow, that it is a rational 


rule of life, worthy of the perfection of 


God, and ſuited to the nature and ſlate. 


of man e 
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SERMON XV. 


On TR Motives to Consrancy in 


VIRTUE, 


| GaLat. vi. * 


and let us not be weary in. well-doing ; ; 


| for in due ſeaſon we ſhall reap, if we 
Jane not. 


\ [SCONTENT is the moſt general 
of all the evils which trouble the 


8 


life of man. It is a diſeaſe, which every- 


where finds materials to feed itſelf; for, 


if real diſtreſſes be wanting, it ſubſtitutes 
ſuch as are imaginary i in their place. It 
converts even the good things of the 


world, when they have been long enjoy- 
ed, into occaſions of diſguſt. In the 


midſt of proſperity, it diſpoſes us to 


| complain ; ; and renders tranquillity tire- 5 


FT 4 


ſome, 
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On the: Motives to 


8ER M. ſome, only becauſe it is uniform. There 
XV. 
— is no wonder that this ſpirit of reſtleſſ- 


W , 5 
Py 


neſs and diſſatisfadtion, which corrupts 


every terreſtrial enjoyment, ſhould have 
ſometimes penetrated into the region of 
virtue, Good men are not without their 
frailties; and the perverſeneſs incident to 
human nature, too readily leads us, who 
become weary of all other things, to be 


aveary, allo, in well-doing. 


Let me put a caſe, which, perhaps, 
will be found not unfrequent in ordinary 
life. Suppoſe a perſon, after much com- 
merce with the world, to be convinced 


of its vanity. He has ſeen its moſt' 
flattering hopes to be fallaciqus. He has 
felt its moſt boaſted pleaſures to be un- 
-fatisfatory. He reſolves, therefore, to 
place his happineſs in virtue; and, diſ- 
regarding all temptations from intereſt, 
to adhere to what is right and honour- 
able in conduct. He cultivates acquaint- 
ance with religion. He performs, with 
ſeriouſneſs, the offices of devotion. He 
Jays down to himſelf, a rational and uſe- 


ful 


— — 
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ful plan of life; and, with ſatisfaction, 8 5 51 M. 
holds on for a while in this reformed — 

courſe. But, by degrees, diſcourage- 
ments 2 The peace which he hoped 
to enjoy, is interrupted, either by his 

_ own frailties, or by the vices of others. 
Paſſions, which had not been thorough- 
ly ſubdued, ſtruggle for their accuſtom- 
ed gratification. The pleaſure which he 
expected to find in devotion, ſometimes 
fails him; and the injuſtice of the world 
often ſours and frets him. Friends prove 
ungrateful; enemies miſrepreſent, rivals 
ſupplant him: And part, at leaſt, of the 
mortifications which he ſuffers, he be- 
gins to aſcribe to Virtue.— Is this all 
the reward of my ſerving God, and re- 
nouncing the pleaſures of ſin? Verily, in 

Vain 1 have cleanſed my heart, and waſhed 
my hands in innocency.. Behold, the ungodly 

| proſper i in the world, and have more than 
heart can wiſh ; while, all the day long, I 
am plagued and chaſtened every morning. — 
To ſuch perſons as theſe, and to all who 
are in hazard. of being infeQed with their 

ſpirit, 
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"FRY io 2 ſpirit; I now addreſs myſelf. In reply to 


On the Motrves to 


their complaints, I purpoſe to ſhow, That 


in no ſtate they can chuſe on earth, by 


no plan of conduct they can form, it is 
poſſible for them to eſcape uneaſineſs and 
difappointment ; that in a life of virtue, 


they will ſuffer leſs uneaſineſs, and fewer 
diſappointments, than in a courſe of vice; 
they will poſſeſs much higher reſources 


and advantages; and they will be aſſured 


of complete reward at the end. From 
ttheſe conſiderations, I hope to make it 


appear, that there is no ſufficient reaſon 
for our being weary in well-dong ; and 


that, taking human life upon the whole, 


Virtue 18 far the moſt eligible portion of 


man. 


I. Unzasiness and diſappointment 


are inſeparable, in ſome degree, from every 
Nate on earth. Were it in the power of 
the world, to render thoſe who attach 


themſelves to it, ſatisfied and happy, you 
might then, I admit, have ſome title to 7 
complain, if you * yourlelves placed 


= - upon 


a, 
1 
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upon worſe terms in the ſervice of God. 8 ERM. 


But this is ſo far from being the caſe, 


that among the multitudes who devote 
themſelves to earthly pleafure, you will 


not find a ſingle perſon who has com- 


pletely attained his aim. Enquire into 


the: condition of the high and the low, 
of the gay and the ſerious, of the men of 
buſineſs and the men of pleaſure, and 
you ſhall behold them all occupied, in 
ſupplying ſome want, or in removing 
ſome diſtreſs. No man is pleaſed with 
being preciſely what he is. Every-where 
there is a void; generally, even in the 
moſt proſperous life, there is ſome corner 
poſſeſſed by ſorrow. He who is engaged 
in buſineſs, pines for leiſure, He who 
enjoys leiſure, languiſhes for want of 
employment. In a fingle ſtate, we envy 
the comforts of a family. In conjugal 
life, we are chagrined with domeſtic 
cares, In a' ſafe ſtation, we regret the 
want of objects for enterpriſe. In an 


enterpriſing life, we lament the want of 
ſafety. It is the doom of man, that his 


iky 


* 


8 ERM. 
XV. 


On the Motives to 
ſky ſhould never be free from all clouds. 


He is, at preſent, in an exiled and fallen 
ſtate. The objects which ſurround him, 


are beneath his native dignity. God has 
tinged them all with vanity, on purpoſe 
to make him feel, that this is not his 
reſt; that here he is not in his proper 


place, nor arrived at his true home. 


If, therefore, you aim at a condition 


3 ſhall be exempted from every diſ- 
quiet, you purſue a phantom; you in- 


creaſe the vanity and vexation of life, by 


engaging in a chace fo fruitleſs, If you 
complain 'of virtue, becauſe there is in- 


cident to it a portion of that uneaſineſs 
which is found in every other ſtate, your 
complaint is moſt unreaſonable. You 
claim an immunity from evil, which be- 
longs not to the lot of man. Recon- 
cile yourſelves, then, to your condition; 
and, inſtead of looking for perfect hap- 


pineſs any where on earth, gladly em- 


brace that ſtate which contains the feweſt 
ſorrows. 


IL, TarouGn 
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That the uneaſineſs belonging to a ſinful 


courſe, is far greater, than what attends 
a courſe of well- doing. If you be weary. 


of the labours of virtue, be aſſured, that 


the world, whenever you try the ex- 


change, will lay upon you a much heavier 
load. It is the outſide, only, of a licentious 
life, which is gay and ſmiling. Within, 


it conceals toil, and trouble, and deadly 


ſorrow. For vice poiſons human happineſs 


in the ſpring, by introducing diſorder into 


the heart. Thoſe paſſions which it ſeems 
to indulge, it only feeds with imperfect 
gratifications; and thereby ſtrengthens 
them from preying, in the end, on their 
unhappy victims. 


It-is a great miſtake to imagine, that 


the pain of ſelf-denial is confined to virtue, 


He who follows the world, as much 
as he who follows Chriſt, muſt take up 
His cri; and to him, aſſuredly, it will 
prove a more oppreſſive burden. Vice 


allows all our paſhons to range uncon- 
8 | trouled; 
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SE.RM. trouled ; and where each claims to be 
— ſuperiour, it is impoſſible to gratify all. 


The predominant deſire, can only be in- 


dulged at the expence of its rival. No 


mortifications which virtue exacts, are 


- more ſevere than thoſe, which ambition 
impoſes upon the love of eaſe, pride upon 


intereſt, and covetouſneſs upon vanity. 
Self-denial, therefore, belongs, in com- 


mon, to vice and virtue; but with this 


remarkable difference, that the paſſions 
which virtue requires us to mortify, it 
tends to weaken; whereas, thoſe which 


vice obliges us to deny, it, at the ſame 
time, ſtrengthens. The one diminiſhes 
the pain of ſelf-denial, by moderating 


the demand of paſſion; the other in- 


ereaſes it, by rendering thoſe demands 


imperious and violent.— What diſtreſſes, 


that occur in the calm life ef virtue, can 


be compared to thoſe tortures, which re- 


morſe of conſcience infficts on the wicked; 
to thoſe ſevere humiliations, ariſing from 


guilt combined with misfortunes, which 


2 . them to the duſt; to thoſe violent 


agitations 
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agitations of ſhame. and diſappointment, 8 RR M. 
which ſometimes drive them to the moſt gy, 


fatal extremities, and make them abhor 


their exiſtence? How often, in the midſt 


of thoſe diſaſtrous ſituations, into which 
their crimes have brought them, have 
they curſed the ſeductions of vice; and, 
with bitter regret, looked back to the day 
on which they firſt forſook the path of 
innocence ! 

But, perhaps, you nine that to 
ſuch miſeries as theſe, great criminals 
only are expoſed; and that, by a wary 
and cautious management, at 4s. poſſible 
to avoid them. Take vice and virtue, 
then, in the moſt general point of view. 


Compare God and the world as two maſ- 


ters, the one or other of whom you muſt 
obey; and conſider fairly, in whoſe ſer- 
vice there will be reaſon for your being 


weary ſooneſt, and repenting moſt fre- 
quently. . The world is both a hard, and 
a capricious maſter. To ſubmit to a long 


ſervitude, in the view of a recompenſe 
from which they are excluded in the end, 
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TT M. is mage: to be oſten the fate of hoe, 
wn who are devoted to the world. They 


 facrifice their preſent eaſe, to their future 
proſpects. They court the great, and 


. flatter the multitude. They proſtitute 


their conſcience, and diſhonour their cha- 


rafter: And, after all their efforts, how 
uncertain is their ſucceſs! Competitors 


juſtle, and outſtrip them. The more art- 
ful deceive, the more violent overthrow 


them. Fair proſpects once ſmiled ; but 


clouds ſoon gather; the ſky is darkened; 


the ſcene changes and that fickle world, 
which, a moment before, had flattered, 


the next moment, forgets hem. 
God is never miſtaken in the oe 
17 his ſervants; for he ſeeth their hearts, 


and Judgeth according to the truth. But 


the world is often deceived. in thoſe who 
court its favour; and, of courſe, is un- 
juſt in the diſtribution of its rewards. 
Flattery gains. the ear of power. Fraud 
ſupplants innocence; and the pretending, 
and aſſuming, occupy : the place of the 
worthy and the modeſt. In yain you 


claim 


"bp * 
1 
* 4 
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claim any merit with the world, on ac- SERM- 
count of your good intentions. Ihe 
world knows them not; regards them 
not. It judges of you, ſolely by your 
actions; and, what is worſe, by the ſuc- 

ceſs of your actions, which often depends 

not on yourſelves. But, in the ſight of 

the Supreme Being, good intentions ſup- 

ply the place. of good deeds, which you 

had not the opportunity of performing. 

The well-meant endeavours of the poor, 

find the ſame acceptance with him, as 

the generous actions of the rich. The 
awidow's mite is, in his eye, a coſtly of- 

fering ; and even he who grueth to a di. 
ciple a cup of cold water, when he. can 
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5 give him no 3 goeth not without. Big | 
reward. fil 


As the world 1s unjuft in its „egen 
ſo it is ungrateful in its requitals. Time 


þ ſpeedily effaces the memory of the great- 
d eft ſervices; and when we can repeat 
55 them no more, we are neglected, and 
* thrown aſide. It was the ſaying of a 
* noted great man of the world, on the 
_ a 8 5 fall 


450 On the Motives to 

8 1 M. fall of his fortunes, © Had I ſerved God 

3 faithfully as I have done my King, 
«< he erh not have caſt me off in my 
« old age.” Unafaithfulneſs, and ingra- 
titude, are unknown to God. With him 
no new favourites ariſe, to uſurp the 
place, or to bear off the rewards, of his 
ancient ſervants. Even to your old age, I 
am He; and even to hoary hairs, I will 
carry you. I have made, and I will bear; 
even I will carry, and will deliver you, 

faith the Lord Almighty*.—Since, then, in 

our ſeveral departments, we muſt labour, 
What compariſon is there, between la- 
bouring for God, and for the world? 
How unjuſt are they, who become weary 
ſo mnch ſooner in the ſervice of God, than 
they do in that of the moſt ſevere and 1 im- 
perious of al maſters ! 


wm Tux ls of; virus: 00 much 
: greater than thoſe of the world ; the com- 
penſations which it makes for our diſtreſſes, 
far more valuable. Perpetual ſucceſs be- 
longs neither to the one, nor the other. 
| „IIa. Xvi. 4. Ts 


But 
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But under diſappointments, when they „ -- oat 
occur, virtue bears us up; the world al 


lows us to fink. When the' mind of a 


good man is hurt by misfortunes, reli- 


gion adminiſters the. cordial, and infuſes 


the balm. Whereas the world inflicts 


wounds, and then leaves them to feſter. 


It brings ſorrows, but it provides no con- 


ſolation. Conſolation is entirely the pro- 
vince of religion. Suppoſing religion to 


be inferiour to vice in external advan- 
tages, it muſt be allowed to poſſeſs inter- 
nal peace, in a much higher degree. This 
is ſo certain, that almoſt all men, at ſome 
period or other of their life, look forward 
to it, as to a deſirable retreat. When the 
ends of their preſent purſuit ſhall be 
accompliſhed, they propoſe to themfelves 
much fatisfaQtion, in an honourable dif- 
charge of the. duties of their ſtation, 


amidſt thoſe moderate paſſions, and tem- 


perate pleaſures, which innocence allows. 


That which all men agree in holding to 


be ſecond in importance to the purſuit 
| which they follow, may be 3 eſteem- 
. ed 
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'SERM. ed to be he firſt in real worth ; 8 it 
— may be concluded, that if they were not 
blinded by ſome Prevailing 1 _ 
would diſcern and adopt it as ſuch. 

It is the peculiar effect of virtue, to 
make a man's chief happineſs ariſe from 
himſelf and his own conduct. A bad 
man is wholly the creature of the world. 
He hangs upon its favour, lives by its 

ſmiles, and is happy or miſerable, in pro- 
portion to his ſucceſs. But to a virtuous 
man, ſucceſs in worldly undertakings is 
but a ſecondary. object. To diſcharge his 
own part with integrity and .honour, is 
his chief aim. If he has done properly 
what was incumbent on him to do, his 
mind is at reſt; to Providence he leaves 
the event. His witneſs is in heaven, and 
his record is on high. Satisfied with the 
approbation of God, and the teſtimony 
of a good conſcience, he enjoys himſelf 
and deſpiſes the triumphs of guilt. In 
proportion as ſuch manly principles rule 
your heart, you will become. independent 
of the world; and will forbear complain» 
| EE d 
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ing of its diſcouragements. It is the im- FER RY. 
perfection of your virtue, which occaſions Mak 


you to be weary in well-doimg. It is be- 
cauſe your hearts remain divided between 
God and the world, that you are ſo often 
diſcontented ; partly wiſhing to diſcharge 
your duty, and partly feeking your happi- 
neſs from ſomewhat that is repugnant to 
your duty. Study to be more conſiſtent in 
principle, and more uniform in practice, 
and your peace will be more unbroken. 
Though virtue may appear at firſt fight 
to contract the bounds of enjoyment, you 
will find, upon reflection, that, in truth, 
it enlarges them. If it reſtrains the exceſs 
of ſome pleaſures, it favours and increaſes 
others. It precludes you from none, but 
fuch as are either fantaſtic and imas 
ginary, or pernicious and deſtructive. 
Whatever is truly valuable in human en- 
joyment, it allows to a good man, no lefs 


than to others. It not only allows him 


ſuch pleaſures, but heightens them, by 
that grateful rehſh which a good con- 
ſeienee gives to every pleaſure; It not 


„ aL only 
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— 


* only heightens them, but adds to them, 
— alſo, the peculiar ſatisfactions which flow 


from- virtuous ſentiments, from devout 
affections, and religious hopes. On how 
much worſe terms is the ſinner placed, in 
the midſt of his boaſted gratifications? 


His portion is confined to this world. 


His good things are all of one ſort only; 


he has neither knowledge, nor reliſh, of 


any thing beyond them. His enjoyment, 
therefore, reits on a much narrower baſis, 
than that of the ſervants of God. En- 
large, as much as you pleaſe, the circle of 
worldly gratifications ; yet, if nothing of 
the mind and the heart, nothing of a re- 


fined and moral nature, enter into that 
circle, and vary the enjoyment, languor 
and wearineſs ſoon ſucceed. Among 


whom do you hear more peeviſh expreſ- 
ſions of diſcontent, or more frequent com- 


plaints of low ſpirits, than among the pro- 
_ Feſſed votaries of worldly pleaſure * 15 


Vice and virtue, in their progreſs, as 


in every other reſpect, hold an oppoſite 


courſe. The begianings of vice are en- 
ticing. 
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ticing. The firſt ſteps of worldly ad- SEAM. 


vancement, are flattering. and pleafing. wiv 
But the continuance of ſucceſs blunts 
enjoyment, and flattens defire. Whereas 
the beginnings of virtue- are laborious. 
But, by perſeverance, its labours dimi- 
niſh, and its pleaſures increaſe. As it 
ripens into confirmed habit, it becomes 
both ſmoother in practice, and more com- 
plete in its reward. In a worldly life, 
the termination of our hopes always 
meets our view. We ſee a boundary be- 
fore us, beyond which we cannot reach. 
But the proſpects of virtue are growing, 
and endleſs. The righteous ſhall hold on 
in his way; and he that hath clean hands, 
ſhall wax ſtronger and ſtronger. The paih 
of the juſt is as the ſhining light, that 
 Jhineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
This brings me to conſider, _- 


IV. Taz aſſured hope, which good 
men enjoy, of a full reward at laſt. I 
have endeavoured, by ſeveral conſidera- 
tions, to correct your impatience under 

wes + 
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* the preſent diſcouragements of virtue. 
I have ſhown many high advantages, 


which it already poſſeſſes. But now, lay- 
ing all theſe aſide; ſuppoſing virtue to 


have brought you no advantage, but to 
have only engaged you in perpetual 


ſtruggles witch an evil world; the Text 
ſuggeſts what is ſufficient to anſwer eve- 


ry objection, and to ſilence every com- 


plaint; In due ſeaſon you ſhall reap, if 


you famt not. It is not a looſe encourage- 
ment, or a dubious hope, which is held 
forth to us. A direct and explicit decla- 


ration is made by the Spirit of God, that 


piety and virtue, how diſcouraged foever, 
or oppreſſed, they may be for a while, 


| ſhalt not be fruſtrated of their reward; 
but that in duc ſegſon, when the period 


awell-domg, though they may have /own in 


' feats, ſhall reap vn joy. As this great prin- 


.  ciple of faith is fo eſſential to our preſent - 


argument, and is indeed the foundation 
of all religion, it will be proper that we 
26 8 no 


i 
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now take a view of the grounds on which SE RM. 
XV. 
it reſts. - By fixing our attention, both on — 

the proofs which reaſon ſuggeſts, and on 

the difcoveries which revelation has made, 

of a ſtate of future retribution, we ſhall 

take an effectual method of confirming out 

adherence to religion, and of baffling thoſe 

temptations which might lead us to _ 

dane in well. Ang. 


n firſt, and moſt dns 3 
1 which reaſon affords in behalf of 
future rewards to the righteous, ariſes 

from the imperfe& diſtribution of good 
and evil in our preſent ſtate. Notwiths 
ſtanding what I have advanced concerns 
ing the pleaſures and advantages of vir= 
tue, it catinot be denied, that the happi- 
neſs of good men is often left incomplete; 
The vicious poſſeſs advantages, to which 
they have no right; while the ebnfeien- 
tious ſuffer for the ſake of virtue, and 
groan under diſtreſſes Which they have 
not merited from the world. Indeed, 
werd the diſtribution of goed and evil, in 
- 
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this life, altogether promiſcuous ; could 
it be ſaid, with truth, that the moral 


condition of men had no influence what- 


ever upon their happineſs or miſery; I 
admit, that from ſuch a ſtate of things, 


no preſumption would ariſe, of any fu- 
ture retribution being intended. They 


who delight to aggravate the miſeries of 


life, and the diſtreſſes of virtue, do no 


ſervice to_the argument in behalf of Pro- 


vidence. For, if total diſorder be found 


to prevail now, ſuſpicions may, too juſt- 
ly, -ariſe, of its prevailing for ever. If 
he who rules the univerſe, entirely ne- 


glects virtue here, the probability muſt 


be ſmall, of his rewarding it hereafter. 


But this is far from being the true ſtate 


of the fact. What human life preſents to 
the 'view of an impartial obſerver, is by 


no means a ſcene of entire confuſion ; 


but a ſtate of order, begun, and carried 


on a certain length. Virtue. is fo. far 


from being neglected by the Governour 
of the world, that from many evident 


; marks it appears to be a chief object of 


his 
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his care. In the conſtitution of human SE RM. 
nature, a foundation is laid, for comfort 


to the righteous, and for internal puniſh- 
ment to the wicked. Throughout the 
courſe of Divine government, tenden- 
cies towards the happineſs of the one, 


and the miſery of the other, conſtantly 


appear. They are ſo conſpicuous, as not 
to have eſcaped the notice of the rudeſt 
nations. Over the whole earth, they 
have diffuſed the belief, that Providence 
is propitious to virtue, and adverſe to 


guilt. Yet theſe tendencies are, ſome- 


times, diſappointed of their effect; and 


that which Providence viſibly favours, is 
left, at preſent, without an adequate re- 


ward. | 
From ſuch an imperfect diſtribution of 
happineſs, what are we to conclude, but 
that this ſyſtem is the beginning, not the 
whole of things; the opening only of a 
more | extenſive plan, whoſe conſumma- 
tion reaches into a future world? If God 
has already et his throne for judgment; if 
"EF has n begun to reward and to 
| puniſh, 
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 SERM. puniſh, in ſome degree on earth, he can- 
not mean to leave the exerciſe of govern- 
ment incomplete. Having laid the foun- 
dation of a great and noble ſtructure, he 
will in due time rear it up to perfection. 
The unfiniſhed parts of the fabric evi- 
diently ſhow, that a future building is 
intended. All his other works are con- 
ſtructed according to the moſt full and 
exact Proportion. In the natural world, 
- nothing is deficient, nothing redundant. 
It is in the moral world, only, that we 
diſcover. irregularity and defect. It falls 
ſhort of that order and perfection, which 
appear in the reſt of the creation. It ex- 
hibits not, in its preſent ſtate, the ſame 
features of complete wiſdom, juſtice, or 
1 But can we believe, that, under 
the government of the Supreme Being, 
caſes apparent diſorders ſhall not be recti- 
ned at the laſt? Or, that from his conduct 
towards his ratibnal creatures, the chief of 
his works, the ſole objection againft his 
Perfection ſhall be allowed to rife, and 
hall continue unremoved for ever. _ 
— © . =, 
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On the. ſuppoſition of future 
and puniſhnients, a ſatisfying 0 | 
can be given, of all the diſorders 
at preſent take place on earth. Chxiſtia- 
nity explains their origin, and traces 
them to their iſſue, Man, fallen fron 
his primeval felicity, is now undergoing 
probation and diſcipline for his final 
ſtate. Divine juſtice remains, for a ſea- 
ſon, concealed; and allows men to act 
their parts with freedom on this theatre, 
that their characters may be formed and 
aſcertained. Amidſt diſcouragements and 
afflictions, the righteous give proof of 
their fidelity, and acquire the habits of 
virtue. But, if you ſuppoſe the events 
of this life to have no reference to an- 
other, the whole ſtate of man becomes, 
not only 1nexplicable, but contradictory, 
and inconſiſtent. The powers of the in- 
feriour animals are perfectly ſuited to 
their ſtation. They know nothing higher 
than their preſent condition. In gratify- 
ing their appetites,” they fulfil their deſti- 
ny, and paſs Og Man, alone, comes 

forth 
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s ERM. forth to 20 a part, which carries no 
XV 

— meaning, and tends to no end. Endowed 
with capacities, which extend far beyond 
his preſent ſphere; fitted by his rational 
nature, for running the race of immor- 
rality, he is ſtopped ſhort in the very, en- 
trance of his courſe. He ſquanders his 
activity on purſuits, which he diſcerns to 
be vain. He languiſhes for knowledge, 
which is placed beyond his reach. He 
thirſts after a happineſs, which he is' 
doomed never to enjoy. He ſees, and 
laments, the diſaſters of his ſtate; and 
yet, upon this ſuppoſition, can find no- 
thing to remedy them. — Has the eternal 
God any pleaſure in ' ſporting himſelf 
with ſuch a ſcene of miſery and folly, as 

this life, if it had no connection with an- 
other, muſt exhibit to his eye? Did he 
call into exiſtence this magnificent uni- 
| verſe, adorn' it with ſo much beauty and 
| ſplendour, and ſurround it with thoſe 
glorious luminaries which we behold in 
the heavens, only that ſome generations 
of n men _— ariſe to behold theſe 
4 3151 | wonders, 
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wonders, and then diſappear for ever? SER M. 
. . o ; XV. 

How unſuitable, in this caſe, were the Caymns 

Habitation to the wretched inhabitant ! | 


How inconſiſtent the commencement of 
his being, and the mighty preparation of 
his powers and faculties, with his deſpi- 
cable end! How contradictory, in fine, 
were every thing which concerns the ſtate 
of man, to the wiſdom and perfection of 
his Maker ! 7 
Throughout all ages, and among all 
nations, the perſuaſion of a future life 


has prevailed. It ſprung not from the 


reſinements of ſcience, or the ſpeculations 
of philoſophy; but from a deeper and 


D ; * 


ſtronger root, the natural ſentiments of 
the human heart. Hence it is common 
to the philoſopher and the ſavage; and 
is found in the moſt barbarous, as well 
as in the moſt civilized regions. Even 
the belief of the being of a God, is not 


more general on the earth, than the be- 


lief of immortality. Dark, indeed, and 
confuſed, were the notions which men 
entertained concerning a future ſtate. 

— 8 8 Let 
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. Yet. ſtill, in that ſtate, they looked for 
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retribution, both to the good, and the 


bad; and in the perfection of ſuch plea- 


are ſupported by the hope, the guilty 
nee with. the dread, of what is to 


ſures, as they knew beſt, and valued moſt 
highly, they placed the rewards of the vir- 


tuous, So univerſal a conſent ſeems plain- 
ly to indicate, an original determination 
given to the ſoul by its Creator. It ſhows 


- - this great truth, to Ne. native 700 eee 


to man. 
When we look into our own AR OR 


we find various anticipations and pre- 


ſages of future exiſtence. Moſt of our 
great and high paſhons, extend beyond 
the limits of this life. The ambitious 
and the ſelf-denied, the great, the good 
and the wicked, all take intereſt, in what 


16 to happen after they ſhall have left the 


earth. That paſſion for fame, which in- 


ſpires ſo much of the activity of man- 
kind, plainly. is animated by the perſua- 
fon, that conſciouſneſs is to ſurvive the 


diſſolution of the body. The virtuous 


take 
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the hopes of the one, and the fears of the A. 


other, are found to redouble. The ſoul, 


when iſſuing hence, ſeems more clearly to 


diſcern its future abode. All the operations 


of conſcience, proceed upon the belief of 


immortality. The whole moral conduct of 
men refers to it. All legiſlators have ſup- 


| poſed it. All religions are built upon it. 


It is ſo eſſential to the order of ſociety, that 


were it eraſed, human laws would prove 
ineffectual reſtraints from evil, and a de- 


luge of crimes and miſeries would overflow 
the earth. To ſuppoſe this univerſal and 
powerful belief to be without foundation 
in truth, is to ſuppoſe, that a principle of 


deluſion was interwoven with the nature of 


man; is to ſuppoſe, that his Creator was 


reduced to the neceſſity of impreſſing his 


heart with a falſehood, in order to make 


him ns the Eons © of his being. 


EN vis theſe. arguments be ſtrong, +. 


yet all arguments are liable to objection. 
1 this general belief, of which I have 


H h — 
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ſpoken, has been owing to inclination and 


— defire, more than to evidence. Perhaps, in 


ſufficient: Be nat weary iu well. doing; for 


our reaſonings on this ſubject from the Di- 


vine perfections, we flatter ourſelves with 
being of more conſequence, than we truly 
are, in the ſyſtem of the univerſe. Hence 
the great importance of a diſcovery proceed - 


ing from God himſelf, which gives full 
authority to all that reaſon had ſuggeſted, 
and places this capital truth beyond the | 
reach of ſuſpicion or diſtruſt, _ 


- The method which Chriſtianity has ta- 


88 


wo to convey to us the evidence of a future 
ſtate, highly deſerves our attention. Had 
the Goſpel been addreſſed, like a ſyſtem of 


philoſophy, ſolely to the underſtanding of 


men; had it aimed only at enlightening the 


ſtudious and refleQing, it would have con- 


fined itſelf to abſtract truth; it would 


have ſimply informed us, that the righteous 


are hereafter to be rewarded, and ſinners to 


be puniſhed. Such a declaration as that 
contained in the Text, would have been 


nn 
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in due Agen you ball reap, if you faint not. 8 * * M. 
But the Goſpel has not ſtopped, at barely — 


announcing life and immortality to man- 
kind. It was calculated for popular edifi- 
cation. It was intended to be the religion 
not merely of the few, whoſe underſtanding 


woas to be informed; but of the many, alſo, 
Whoſe imagination was to be impreſſed, and 


whole paſſions were to be awakened, in 


order to give the truth its due influence. 


over them. Upon this account it not only 
reveals the certainty of a future ſtate, bur, 
in the perſon of the great Founder of our 
religion, exhibits a ſeries of facts relating 


to it; by means of which, our ſenſes, our 


imagination, and paſſions, all become inte- 
reſted in this great object. 

The reſurrection of Chriſt from the grave, 
was deſigned to be a ſenſible evidence, that 
death infers not a final extinction of the 
living principle. He roſe, in order to ſhow, 


that, in our name, he had conquered death, 


and was become the finſt-fruits of them that 
ſleep. Nor did he only riſe from the grave, 
hay oy aſcending to heaven in a viſible 
ABR II h 2 form, 
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_ BR M. form, vides: many witneſſes, gave an ocu- 
＋◻B. lar ſpecimen of the tranſition from this 
world into the region of the bleſſed. The 
employments which now occupy him there, 
are fully declared. As our fore-runner, he 
hath entered within the weil. He appears 
in the preſence of God for us. He maketh 
. perpetual interceſſion for his people. I go, 
faith he, to my Father and your Father, to 
m God and your God. In my Father*s houſe 
are many manſions. I go to prepare a place 
or you. I will come again, and receive you 
to myſelf, that where I am, there ye may be 
alfo, The circumſtances of his coming 
again, are diſtinctly foretold. The ſound- 
ing of the laſt trumpet, the reſurrection of 
the dead, the appearance of the Judge, and 
the ſolemnity with which he ſhall diſcrimi- 
nate the good from the bad, are all deſcribed. 
The very words in which he ſhall pro- 
nounce the final ſentence, are recited in our 
* 0 hearing: Come, ye bleſſed of my Father! 
mherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
. the foundation of the world. Then ſhall 
1 the holy and the Juſt. be TG up in the 
a „ 35 eld, 


* 
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slouds, to meet the Kind; in the air. They 


ing God. They ſhall poſſeſs the new earth 
and new heavens, wherem dwelleth right- 
eouſneſs. God ſhall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes. They ſhall behold his face 
in righteouſneſs, and be ſatisfied with his 
kkeneſs for ever, —By recording ſuch a train 
of ſtriking circumſtances and facts, the Goſ- 


pel familiarizes us in ſome meaſure with a 
future tate. By accommodating this great 


diſcovery, in ſo uſeful a manner, to the 
conceptions of men, it furniſhes a ſtrong 
intrinſic evidence of its divine origin. 


Tus, upon the whole, whether you 


- conſult your reaſon, or liſten to the diſco- 
veries of revelation, you behold our argu- 
ment confirmed ; you behold a life of piety 
and virtue iſſuing in immortal felicity. 


Of what worldly purſuit can it be pro- 
nounced, that its reward is certain ? Look 
every where around you, and you ſhall ſee, 
that the race is far from being always to 


the ſwiſt, or the battle to the ſtrong. The 


1 1 
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| ſhall enter with him into the city of the liu- — 
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nn u. moſt diligent, the moſt wiſe, the moſt ac- 
— compliſhed, may, after all their labours, be 
diſappointed in the end; and be left to ſuf- 
fer the regret, of having ſpent their frength 
or nought. But, for the righteous, is /aid 
up the crown of liſe. Their final happineſs 
is prepared in the eternal plan of Phovi- 
. dence, and ſecured by the labours and ſuf- 
ferings of the Saviour of the world, 
. - Ceaſe, then, from your unjuſt complaints 
againſt virtue and religion. Leave diſcon- 
tent, and peeviſhneſs, to worldly men. In 
no period of diſtreſs, in no moment of dif- 
appointment, allow yourſelves to ſuſpect, 
that piety and integrity are fruitleſs. In 
every ſtate of being, they lead to happineſs. 
If you enjoy not at preſent their full rewards, 
it is becauſe the ſeaſon of recompence is not 
yet come. For, in due ſeaſon you ali reap. 
There is a time which is proper for reward; 
and there is a period which belongs to trial. 
How long the one ſhould laſt, and when 
the other ſhould arrive, belongs not to you 
to determine. It is fixed by the wiſe, 
: ves peas decree of the Almighty. 
e But, 
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But. be aſſured, that He that cometb, ſpall 8 - R M. 
come, and will not tarry. He ſhall come in Eos 
due ſeaſon, to reſtore perfect order among 
his works; to bring reſt to the weary, com- 
f$rt ta the afflicted, and Juſt retribution to 


all Een. Be hold, faith the faithful and 
true Witneſs, I come quickly, and my reward 
ig with me. To him that overcometh, will 

I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in 
the midſt of® the Paradi fe of God, I will. 
give him the morning ſtar. Twill make him 
a pillar in my temple. He ſhall be cloathed 

in white raiment ; and ſhall fit down with 
me, on my throne *, 
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